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Tlil USI) W APUIL 21, l^SS 

U S HoL OF Represkntativfs, 

SL'BCOMMITThb ON HtMAN RkSOL KCKS, 

COMMITTKK ON EDUCATION AND LaKOU, 

Washiu^tofL DC 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 
217^), Rayburn House Otfice Building, Hon Dale Kildee (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding 

Members present. Representatives Kildee, Sawver, bolarz, lauke. 
Grai.dv, Gunderson, Ballenger, and Armey. 

Staff present Susan Wilhelm, staff director, Carol Behrer, legis- 
lative associate; Marv Jane Fiske. senior legislative associate, 
Damian Thorman, legislative associate, Bill Kamela, legislative as- 
sistant* Gail Perry, legislative assistant. Jay Horstman, legislative 
assistant, Margaret Kajeckas. clerl., Jeremy Rabinovitz, legislative 
assistant; and Lvnn Brventon, legislative assistant, 

Mr Kildee. the Subcommittee on Human Resources convenes 
this morning to explore the general issue o( child care We've start- 
ed just in time. I tell people that's the schoolteacher in me, not the 
pohtician I'm used to starting on time c u 

I am pleased to be joined in this effort by members ot the Sub- 
committee on Select Education and the Subcommittee on Elemen- 
tary, Secondary and Vocational Education, which also have juris- 
diction over this important issue . . , . . u 

I welcome our witnesses this morning, and look forward to hear- 
ing their views on the important issue oi how best to ensure the 
health and safety of children during the hours that parents are in 

the work ^brce. _, ^ • ^ u 

My personal experience with mothers in my district who are 
struggling to make iheir families economically sell-suKicK nt, only 
to discover that they cannot do so without child care, illustrates 
how important this assistance is to families 

While this morning's hearing is not limited to legislation betore 
the subcommittee, I would like to take a moment to address the 
questions that have been raised cer the provisions o( the Act tor 
Better Child Care, which deal with the sepan tion of C hurch and 

^Tam verv much aware of the important role of churches in the 
provision of child care In fact, representatives of several religious 
denominations and organizations were involved in the development 
of the ABC child care legislation now under consideratum with the 
other bills referred to this subcommittee. 



However, I recognized at the ti-ie the legislation was introduced, 
that further work was needed on the question of how best to enable 
church participation while at the same time aadressing the consti- 
tutional issue of the separation of Church and State 

I pledged at that time that I would work for lai*guage that would 
both protect the important tole of churches in the provision of 
child care, and address the constitutional issues raised by tl e Su- 
preme Court. , . , 

We hope soon to have the proper language. It is one of my high- 
est priorities to achieve that proper language on Church and State. 

I notice that a bell has rung in the House for a vote on approving 
the journal. We might have time before we have to exit fo^ that. so. 
Mr. Tauke, do you care to make your opening statement now or 
when we return? . 

Mr. Tauke. Why don't we go ahead and vote, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDEE. We'll take a minute's recess. Mr. Holloway, you can 
accompany us over for the vote, and we'll come right back and 
start with you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. KiLDEE, The subcommittee will reconvene. We probably will 
not have another inteiruption for aboat an hour, at which time 
we'll have a vote on the roll, and then we should be uninterrupted 
until the vote on final passage of the Trade Bill. 

At this time, I'll call upon the ranking Republican member of 
the committee, Mr. Tauke. 

Mi. Tauke. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

While we want to give our witnesses all the time they need to 
explain their views, I do hope that the vote on final passage won't 
interrupt this hearing. I hope it's over by then. 

Mr. Chairman, we obviously have before us an issue on which 
n^anv people have strong feelings. Virtually ail of us have at one 
time or another been involved with the issue of child care. We were 
cared for, we have provided care, and we have solicited others to 
provide care for children. 

So it is not surprising that this would be an issue with which 
many people identify and an issue on which many people have 
strong reelings. . i u 

Unfortunately, as is often the cas. in Congress, we don t have 
the luxury of being able to hear from everybody who would like to 
offer their views on this issue, and we have net had the opportuni- 
ty to engage in exhaustive research on the issue. A Federal policy, 
however, in this area, can have very significant implications for 
children, for families, and for ou** economy and our society. There- 
fore, we should proceed cautiously. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to include my 
full opening statement in the record and just n>ike a couple of 
points informally. 

Mr. KiLDKE. Without objection. 

Mr. Tauke. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that as we have begun 
our investigation of this issue, there are three fundamental issues 
which are potentiaiiy troublesome. 

The first question or issue is who gets the money. Should money 
go to the parents, or should money go to providers? And it is fairly 
clear that there is some divergence of opinion on that issue. Under 



the bill which vou have sponsored money uiH uo to I'™^ '<J^-'';; 
Under the bill viiuch I and others will Mibnut ^oun money u.ll go 

^""hllSis to me that as ue addres. thi.s i.Mie. ue are goin,^ to 
have to grapple with the cjuestion ol uho sb.ould receive the money 
The second qu.'st.on. it .oems to me. is who is ,H,in^ to legulate 
and who IS going to be regulated Should the Federal t''-™;;' ', 
do the retrulating" Should State government do the regulating 
Should reg'uhiion be in the hands ol inlormod Par-^^; 1 think this 
IS a question which obviously is goin;^ to have to be addressed in a 
serious wav b\ this subcommittee . i , , 

Under the bill which you offer, the Federal Go^ernment plays a 
m-iior role in the regulation of not only formalized day care, but 
I^ss formal "ettings as well This is something that I hope to avoid 
in the legislation that we offer 

In the question of who is regulated, should e^ery babysitter in 
the Nation be regulated' Or should those who have a subs antial 
number of .hildiin in their care be regulated' Or only institution- 
SlizTsettings? This is an issue with which we will have to grapple 
The third major question, u seems to me. is should we establish a 
bias toward anv particular form of care' Should our bill suggest 
that fornalized"dav care settings- institutionalized settings, it you 
will-are preferable to having an informal arrangement with a 
neighbor or a relative or friend? 

I'm not convinced as of yet that formalized settings are necessari- 
ly Che best settings for every child It appears to me that m niany 
instances we should, if not encourage, then at least not get in the 
way of the informal arrangements It seems to me that again will 
be a difference in the approaches we take 

I believe that there is a great need in the Nation tor us to ad- 
dress the issue ot child care I think that most of our witnesses 
today will indicate that there is a need for us to recognize the 
changing social circumstances m the Nation end address «" a very 
positive and forthright way the challenge that this society faces in 
Droviding good care for all ot our children 

At the same time, it seems to me. we need to address in a very 
thoughtful wav these major issues of who gets the money, ^^ho does 
the regulating and who is regulated ana what form ot child care 
we wish to support. ^ . . 

I hope that we will be able to begin to soit out answers to these 
questions in our hearing today. I know that as we move, f.jrward 
with consideration of legislation, we will have a numoer of alterna- 
tives before us which will allow us to look at dilterent approaches 
to dealing with the challenges of this society 

Mr Chairman, thank you fbr calling this hearing and foi accom- 
modatmg requests from the minority for witnesses 
[The prepared statement of Hon lorn Tauke follows \ 
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The HonorrtDle Tox T d c 
Subc-)mmi ttee on Huirar Resources 
Hearing on Child C :€ 
P::ril 21. 1988 

Thank you, >i. r.airman. I appreciate your scheduling thxS 
hea/ing to perrnt ^oire divergent points of view to be heard on 
the issue of ch.ld care. I am sure that we would have to hold 
several more hearings to accom.Tiodate the number of witnesses who 
have an interest in this issue. 

Unfortunately, as is often the case m Congress, we don't 
have the luxury of being able to hold extensive hearings and to 
ergage in exhaustive research of ar. issue. Federal policy in 
the area of child care, however, has significan'- implications 
for children, fcr families, for our economy and for our society, 
and we should th^^refore proceed cautiously. 

This Subcommittee is contemplating a bill that will result 
m extensive Government involvement m parents' choices about 
the care of their children. As we consider this bill and 
develop child care policy, it is critical that ve have 
comprehensive hearings and allow as many witnesses as possible 
to present their views and findings to this Subcommittee. 

Moreover, any legislation on the issue oi child care should 
be scrutinized. I don't believe that any of us have all the 
answers, and it is incumbent upon us, as policymakers, to 
compile and consider as much information and as many 
perspectives as possible order to ensure that the policy we 
advance moves us m the right direction. 
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Co . -^ra - re ^ « ^ ..^^ - _ > 

risirq aenand for ^-,1^ -^rc ^p-.r^^s, "T/^^ -^c^r cf l.ze-srjA 
aay care crntt?r: :r,r cr.-^r' a^ ::r^r:.- i - r l^^t ten 

yearG, for evarr^e-. ^ -"^ t^c:. i o .^P'^- .a-^G .-icrea^Ob 

ir. the ru.T^oi ^: 1 .zg-^.gp:: day ca:c . , ^ -"^^^r^V o.cn't 

have good data "n t^c ..j.-sr: rf r^.^^.m-. ,r '.-rcnlatei care ;n 
th^s coan*" r^j . 

Second, nera zmtz-.r.e -c^ -^r- i.-^-c.a: assistance 
parents neea tc enable t^.^, tc iffor-:: J^l:a care. ^3 the annual 
cost of c^ila care .n tr,r r>u-.tr, ?:,nnr, .3 t^e Census Bureau 
data, de-onst rat^s"^ Or .t .T^ur-. -^ircr'^ Cpr^a.rly, sot.g 
parents pay t^.^C-. T^c^r^ for c".l'. carp; cat itner rarrrts pay 
nothing at all. ^cne parents choose to forp-jc mco-c to raise 
the:r own children. E.gnty rercent rf parents currently using 
c^ild care =ire fror t,*o-earncr coucles, ^ho have rcdian .nccres 
cf over $3fl.C0n. Th,s EuLcorr.ttee neeas to identify the 
parents that need assistance, ana aeter-ine -ow cei.t 10 target 
assistanc? to those rrost m reed. 
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T^e Honorable Tc- "a^-- 
April 21, 1^9? 
Face Three 

Finally, the isz^^e ci a.a..t/ cf c..:: jirt^ 7. rat 



concern .0 this £utcc-~ ^t'l'-'P . ,,0 a_ 
child care i-i t:>wS ccjr tr:.. pjt -^eas^r i'^:; cjal^f ' 9 -o-,. 
Giff^cult, 3rd encore, ng q^al.t. . •£ e\c^ -"cre ji.fficult: 
Paronthetical., . : cr.ca ^c.te C::at ranv cl.r.cal psi. chol o.jists 
bei.evG that r.ry ronpar^-^ntal -are tne o^rlies^. ctages cf a 
rhila's aevelop'-o^t .s de t r .-^e-. t 3 . . 

This Sui:co-.Tit-ee -jst .resrio .icn t-e .ss^e of what level 
of government should regulate c^.ld care ^nd with the .S3ue of 
the ramifications of .-ros.-g federal standaras on cnila care 
providers. Higher licer^.rr standards translate mto higher 
costs for parents. Are ..-e dr.Mca up the cosr of c^re at the 
expense of alread/ bel ec- guereci parents? These are ^ ery 
difficuU issues to aaaress, ana they denand careful 
cons iderat ion. 

At our first hearirg on ch.la care th.s year, we had over 
twenty witnesses suggest that the bill, H.R. 3660, the Act for 
Better Child Care Sei-ices, was the appropriate Federal response 
to these child care issues. If that bill is the proper 
approach, it should stand .p to oar critical analysis and 
scrutiny. In addition, other approaches and other bills should 
be considered a^d should receive simlar scrutiny. 

This Subcommittee has it's work cut out for it, and I 
believe that we should proceed cautiously. Increased Federal 
involvement in child care -hould not be taken 'igntly. i am 
cominitted, l know you are, Mr. Chairrr^n, to developing sound 
public policy on this most critical issue. 
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Mr KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr Tauke 

Mr Sawyer, do vou havf an opening statement 

Mr Sawyek Thank vou, Mr Chairman 

Wl^th your permission. I d like to include the full text ol my open- 
ing statement in the record 
Mr. Kildee. Without objection , , , .u 

Mr Sawyek At this time. I d like to say that I share with mv 
colleagues the firm behet that one of the most J.^P^tant issues 
facing our Nation today is the availability ot allordable quality 

''^Thifis coupled with the recognition that we simply can no 
longei- debate over economic policies without examining how those 
changes will affect our Nation's families Tlrs hearing that you 
have put together todav is a long and I hope fruitful one, and will 
recognize the importance of this forum in providing the framework 
for this discussion < n . , i 

[The prepared statement ot Hon T )m Sawyer follows.. 
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STATEMENT BY REP, TON SAWYER AT THE HUMAN RESCKJRCES SUBCX>MMJTTEE 
HEARING ON ThE ACT FOR BETTER CHILD CARE 
April 21 , 1988 

Ab a strong supporter ct the r for Better Child Care, I share 
with my colleagues the firm belief i one of .ne most important 
issues facing our natioi. ^oday is the availability of affordable, 
quality child care. 

This country is on the brink of a realization that we can no 
longer deliberate over eco.iomic policies withou- examining how tnofe 
charges will affect our nation's families. Parents, part.cularly 
low-income single parents, cannot be forced to choobe between the 
responsibilities of raising a family and the necessity of employment, 
ABC will address our nation's child care needs by setting up a 
responsive, effective infrastructure of licensed child care centers 
staffed by trained professionals, and also give assistance to family 
day care providers. 

It's an expensive investment — but the key word is investment. 
ABC, and child care in general is not anti-family, as we will hear 
from some of today's witnesses. Chi '.d care is an investment in our 
families, and perhaps most importantly, in the future of our children 

As this Subcommittee has heard durir.g our hearings o.n -hild care 
for poor children quality care can make all the difference in their 
future. Care that is modelled after quality preschool and early 
childhoot development programs has been tound tc be very effective in 
giving children frr>m disadvantaged homes the basic academic and 
developmental skills necessary i their future success. 
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ABC IS a jcirt tederal, ^otate dnd U-^cdl oartnerr,hip committed t.. 
safeguarding and e.^ha-^cmq li^e^. -^i duidre^i. It is a 

commitment that is long overdue. 

I want to thank tne Chaiir;.a'i r.i ho:.ii..q ihi. ^^^ar.nq. and I look 
forward to today testiin.^ny. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Th^nk you, Mr. Sawyer. 
Mr. Ballenger. 

Mr. Ballenger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

make r<fhoJt"^t^f* ^ T'"''^'" subcommittee, I would like to 

rvf ViL I statement as a representative. As Mr. Sawyer said, 
I d like to put my full statement into the record 

Mr. KiLDEE. Without objection. 

Mr. Ballenger. But if I may iust say this 
in oLv^? members of the committee have already heard me say 
in previous hearings the district which I represent has an unusual 
problem: low unemployment. We actively seek good workers. Doing 
my tenure as a county commissioner working with the Welfare pr(> 
gram, I met many good people who wanted to work, but there was 
a catch: they needed child care for their cnildren and could not 

cSZHstll- ^'^^ -if-^ ^y^'^ 

With the help of my wife Donna, who will be on a later panel 10 
rf Morfh r' started Community Ridge Day Care Center in Hicko- 
ry, North Carolina. Community Ridge is a subsidized center, non- 
profit, which predominantly serves lov.-ix.come children for an av- 
erage cost to th ^ parent of $30 a week. This center receives money 
from local businesses, from charity organizations, from the North 

Sunnlil^. f r'"lf"' the Federal School Food 

bupplement Reimbursement program, and fees from parents. 

The Center complies with all regulations of the State of North 
caronna, and has been a success since it was opened 10 years ago 
If you rea ly want to get some answers about day care, my wife 
would be glad to help you out ^ 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Cass Ballenger follows ] 
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Mr chaimn, l apprf^eiUe tho opportunit> to apjoat bf.o 
sub.cmirittee tod.^y .,n1 I corTcnd ^ .ur interest ,n the . h - 1 -1 J. i 
C.lt 

As members t^e con-nittee h.ive heard re s.^i in previodr, 
hear:nqs, the District I represent has an unusu.l rrobleni--lou 
unenployi^ent. We active y ^eck out nood workers Dunnq my 
tenure as a cov^nt^ .^orn i ss , .per , working with the weifare 
prograir, i met many good people who w.nted to work hut there 
was a catch-they need -hUd ca.-^ for theit children ^nd could 
not afford to pay for it They were trapped m the welfare c,c 
and unable to break out 



SO with the help Of ny wife Donna, "^J^Y.. 
Con-munity Ridqe Day care cente. jn Hickory, N 0. Coirrrunity Rid 
IS a subsidized center tha. predominately serves low-^.n-or.^ 
children for an average cost to the parent of $30 a week The 
center receives nioney fron local b; siness and charity 
orqan.ations, the N C. Departnent of Social Services, federal 
school food reimburL^enient ,nd fec^ froir paren^^s, Th.^ center 
compile::^ with all cate regul.^tions . 

Coir,:.unity R.dge h.^ been a success ^..^e it openod, 
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primarily because it offers quality care at a reasonable cost. 
My grandson. Matt attended comaunity Ridge for this very reason. 
Additional information on the center is attached. 

Donna and I were able to step in and fill a need m the 
child care market because there were few restrictions and 
regulations to hinder the process. Had the Act for Better child 
care services (ABC) been in effect back in the 1970 's we 
would have been faced with rules, regulations and constraints 
that discourage involvement in providing day care. 

consider the new layer of federal bureaucracy established 
under the bill — the "National Advisory committpe on child care 
standards" and the "Office of the Administrator of child care." 
This new level of bureaucracy would control funds allocated to 
states, monitor and approve state "comprehensive day care plans, 
and enforce extensive new federal regulations, consider next 
that each state would have to establish additional government 
organizations to implement the d^y care rules » New bureaucracy 
at the state and federal level would be paid for out of federal 
tax dollars. 

An additional burden will be placed on state governments. 
Each state must provide 20 percent matching funds in new 
appropriations. The North Carolina 1988 budget for child care i 
$16 million and the additional 20 percent requirement would be 
burdensome. 

The ABC bill seeks to establish a "minimum standard" 
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requirffflent for all states. VThile this "sounds good" on paper, 
in practice it could be a disaster. Also, every state that 
accepts ABC money would be required to fellow federal 
regulations. This provides little tolerance for individual state 
law that best suits the situations in that state. All states 
have some form of regulation for day care centers and home-based 
care. That's the way it should be. 

The ABC bill would increase the cost of child care by 
requiring day care personnel to meet training requirements at 
government-certified centers. All states would have to meet 
child-staff ratios that would be determined by nationwide 
standards. in about half the states, day care centers would have 
to raise axisting staff levels and increase che cost for each 
child. 

The basic decision regarding day care options for a child is 
choice. Parents deserve the right to decide who will care for 
their child and where. Some parents may prefer a "Community 
Ridge** setting for their child, while others may prefer care 
provided by friends or relatives. Others may find the best type 
of care is offered by a neighborhood church. Finally, some 
Mothers simply prefer to stay home and care for their children. 

These are all good choices for the family and for the child. 
Yet under the ABC bill only parents choosing government approved 
day care centers will qualify for federally subsidized care. 
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Another consideration is cost Wili d^y cj\rc providers t.li 
be able to provide uare at ^ re.»sonablc pricc^ t i\,\,;r thp AHc 
bill states will also have to inplenent specific c^h i hi-st-af t i ^t i 
for group care centprs based on a nationwide stan rd. This viil 
undoubtedly increase the number of staff, wh^ch will lead to 
high^i costs jr a more linited enroUment 

If Congross wants to help solve the so-called "crisis in 
child care," why not do something that will aetually help 
families^ Let's provide t^x credits for child care for all 
families with children This would include working oi non- 
working mothers. 

And while we are crafting this new policy, let's direct 
grants to states which will help low mco-ie fanilies and single 
parents cover some of the cost of child care. 

Siate governments provide the test place to oversee child 
care practices. If we really want to improve quality, training, 
and increase availability of chiid care providing block grants to 
states will ensure the success of this option 

We should also encourage th*2 prwate sector to becone 
involved in the child rare marke:. A tax credit for businecs 
would help employers sponsor qua ity care for einplovccs' 
chi Idren 

There is no simple solution to the child care dilt.nra An a 
parent, I reuognize tn^t a "one-s i zc-f 1 1 s-a 11 " irandate \%il rot 
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work sinply because child care needs differ from family to 
family. Diversity and flexibility m child care .leeds must be 
recognized to encourage the best possible care for America's child'-en 
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Comnunity Ridge Day Care Center 
"AA CENTER" 
Hickory, North Carolina 

ser\fs 04 children ages 6 weeks to 5 year::; 

It IS open 6' 30 a.n to 5 00 p ti. , Monday - Frid.iy 

the Center, as part of the N.C Food Service progran 
provides breakfast, lunch ana an afternoon snack 
for all children 



for infants, mothers nust provide formula and diapers 
until the child can begin eating baby food (age 3 nonthsj 



Lhc staff cor^ists cf. 
1 Director 

1 Infant ".oacher 

2 Toddler Teachers 

2 Two Ye'.r Old Teachers 
2 Three :ear Old Teachers 
2 Four vear Old Teachers 
2 Five ifear Old Teachers 
2 Part -Time Teachers 

1 Secretary 

2 Coo<s 



( for 5 children) 

(for 7 children) 

(for 18 children^ 

( for 18 children) 

(for 12 children) 

('''^r 23 children) 



the ca-e is available for the cost of $35 per week for 
children under age two and $30 a week for children over 
age two 

— 60 to b? percent of children are from low income hones 
and participate m the N.C. purchase care program whereby 
the Department of social Services determines ''he payment 
level which can range from $5 to $95 a month 

the Center does have a waiting list, usually the children 
can be accomodated in a short time frame 

— subsidized by the N.C. Department of social Services, 
the Junior League, United Way and local businesses 

teachers pay begins at the minimum wage and is increased 
over length of time they work, 

— teacher benefits include 

social Security, workran's comp , unemployment comp., 
free lunches, payment of 1 '2 of health insurance and 
$10,000 life insurance policy per enployee. 
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Mr. KiLDEE Thank you, Mr. Ballenger. 

Our first witness this morning is a colleague, the Hon. Clyde 
Holloway, who has introduced legislation in this area. 
Mr. Holloway. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CLYDE HOLLOWAY, A U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

Mr. Holloway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me this op- 
portunity to testify here this morning. 

I want to voice my opposition to the Act for Better Child Care, 
the ABC bill. 

In Louisiana, Mr. Chairman, the only thing worse than a bad 
idea is an expensive bad idea, and the ABC bill is both. The ABC 
bill is a bad idea for three reasons. First, it is a bad idea because it 
restricts the choice of women. The feminist movement has labored 
long and hard to ensure that women enjoy a full range of choices 
in their lives, troir full-time motherhood to full-time career. 

I'm glad to know that my two daughters will not be limited in 
their choice of lifestyles anr' careers as my wife's generation was. 
The ABC bill, hoA^ever, represents a step backward for women, be- 
cause it narrows iheir range of choices. By substituting only public, 
federahy-run child care at the expense of privato, church-run, or 
home based child care, the ABC bill has the financial effect of dic- 
tating to women what form of child care they should use. 

More importantly, ABC makes it more difficult for women to 
choose full-time motherhood. Women who elect to provide their 
own child caie by working as full-time mothers receive absolutely 
no assistance under ABC. 

ABC is an anti-woman choice, and that is one reason why I'm 
anti-ABC. 

The second reason that ABC is a bad idea is because it is simply 
too expensive. We're supposed to be talking about child care here, 
but I say that if we really care about our children, we should not 
create another expensive program that will further mortgage their 
future. 

Right now, the share of our Federal debt for each and every 
American taxpayer is over $18,000. ABC will add to that a program 
that will cost $2.5 billion now and which is sure to increase in the 
future. It is our children who eventually have to pay for this. 

Finally, ABC is a bad idea because it does not give us our 
money's worth. There are 20 nr.Jlion preschool children in Amer- 
ica, but ABC will reach only about 700.000 to 1 million of them. 
Administrative costs will eat up at least 25 percent of the funds 
that ABC proposes to offer, further erod'ng its ability to provide 
real assistance. 

In short, we are reaching too few children and Laying too much 
bureaucracy. The ABC bill is bad policy. I urge anyone and every- 
one interested in the future of our Nation's children and families 
and in the rise of women and the Federal deficit to look past the 
comfortable rhetoric surrounding ABC to see it for what it really 
is. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not come here to criticiz'^ ABC without first 
developing an alternative solution. H.R. 3944, my Dependent Care 
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Tax Credit Reform Bill, gets to the heart of the matter by giving 
aid to the unit of society which is primarily responsible for child 
care— the family. 

H.R. 3944 will enaoie families to meet their child care needs by 
increasing their disposable income. H.R 8944 gives families a 
choice by putting the money in their pockets. Parents will be free 
to choose the type of day care that meets their needs— public, pri- 
vate, home, or church-based. By assisting all families with pre- 
school children, my bill doss not discriminate against those parents 
who choose to make parenting a full-time occupation. 

Unlike ABC, my proposal is financially responsible as an option. 
The credit will cost only $800 million above the current dependent 
tax credit, as compared to ABC's $2.5 billion over the current 
credit. Perhaps more importantly, the cost of the tax credit will not 
grow in future years. We cannot make that zarr.c clairr. aboi t ABC. 

Under my proposal, low-income working parents who would not 
ordinarily take advantage of a tax credit will still benefit. For 
these parents, the credit is refundable to the extent that they pay 
Social Security tax. In other words, low income parents will benefit 
from this reduction in the amount of that taken out of their pay> 
check. 

Just touching a little further on that, if you have a family of 
four, and two of them are preschool children, they would get $800 
tax break if they make even $12,000 or $16,000. That's per 
month that goes directly back into their family's budget I think 
that*s very, very important. 

I don't know that in ABC we know where the money's going to 
be spent. I think that's one of the problems in ABC* there's no 
clear-cut definition of what a low income family is going to get 
from ABC. 

H.R. 3944 can accomplish what ABC attempts but fails to do It 
offers more assistance, more choice, to more families, with less cost 
to the Government. Rather than subsidize public day care, let's 
enable parents to care for their own children 

Thank you very much. 

I'd welcome any questions— I don't know how vou choose to do 
that 

[The prepared statement of Hon Ciyde C Holloway follows ] 
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rar» ?Ko ^n^°u^?,'"y opposition to the Act for Better child 

Care, or the ABC bill. m Louisiana, Mr Chairman, the only 
th.ng worse than a bad idea is an expensive bad idea. The ABC 

Dili IS Dot h . 

Tne ABC bill IS a bad idea for tnree reasons. First, it's a 
bad idea because it restricts choices for women. The feminist 

?Sn"'r;;noe'%''H°'"' ^"^"^^ '^^^ women ejjiy a 

full range of chcices in their lives, from full time motherhood 

. i career. I am glad to know that my two daughters 
will not be as limi.ed m their choice of lifescyle or career as 
my wife's generation was. ' career ab 

hP^.nlll^.f^^ represe-.ts a step backward for women 
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public, federally-run child care at the expense of private, 
church-run, and home-based child care, the ABC bill has the 
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K «°[e,J«'P°^tantly, APC makes it more difficult for women to 
o^n°^hMH^ Wo-^en who elect to provide their 

nn I! ^^^'^^i^ " time mothers receive absolutely 

no assistance under ABC. ABC is anti-woman's choice and that is 
one reason why I am anti-ABC. 

second reason thdt ABC is a bad idea is because it is 
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would not create another expensive entitlement program whiih3ili 
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future. It is our children who will eventually have to pay for 

And finally, ABC is a bad idea because it does net give us 
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,nf.rlif«5 il i"".^^"^ policy. 1 urge anyone and everyone 
i^I !!hff °^ nation's children and families, 

the .ights of women, and the federal deficit, to look past the 
comfortable rhetoric surrounding ABC and to see it for what it 
reailv is. 



really is. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 did not come here to cr.ticwe ABC without 
first developing an alt native solution. H R. 3944, my 
Dependent Care Tax Credit Heform b:11, gets to the heart of the 
matter by giving aid to the unit in our society which is 
primarily responsible for child care: THE FAMILV. H R. 3944 
will enable families to meet thtir child care needs by increasing 
their disposable income. ^ 

H.R. 3944 gives families a choice. By putting more money in 
their pockets, parents will be free to choose any type of daycare 
that meets their needs- public, private, home- or church-based 
Py assisting ALL families with preschool children, my bill does 
not discriminate against those parents who choose to make 
parenting a full time occupation. 



The 



Unl.ke ABC, r.iy proposal is a fiscally responsiolo option 
credit will cost only $800 million as rnm r. tr. arp-c 



nn irn* ^"^fP^ ^ importantly, the cost oi a tax credit will 
not crow in future years. We cannot make the same claim about 

Under my proposal, low income working parents who would not 
ordinarily incur enough tax liability to take advantage of 
the tax credit, will still benefit. For these parents, the 
credit IS refundable to the extent that they pay Social Security 

/ ^° ' parents will benefit from a reduction 

in the amount that the l.R.S takes out of each paycheck. 

H.R. 3944 can accomplish what ABC attempts, but fai^s to do 
It offers more assistance and more choice to more families with * 
less cost to the government. Rather than subsidizing the pubiic 
day care industry, let's enable parents to care 'or their own 
en 1 1 d r e n . 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Holloway. 

1 would just like to respond to your statement that the BC bill 
wculd provide only one type of child care. 

I appreciate the fact that you recognize there is a need for child 
care out there, and you and I have had some talks about that on 
the floor. I appreciate the contributions you have made. The ABC 
bill says that the plan shall provide that funds be distributed to a 
variety of child care providers in each community, including child 
care centers and family day care providers, want to provide as 
many options as possible, and there are many options out "^here ex- 
isting today in churches and in family day care centers. 

We would not want to limit it to one type, either. We shai e your 
concern on that. 

Mr. Holloway. Well, I guess my biggest problem is that I don*t 
really know exactly where the money is going to go from ABC. I 
think that we as a Federal Government should be tired of laying 
money out and not knowing where it's going and who's going to be 
the recipient and who would gain from it. I think we very definite- 
ly need to look at families in the $10,000 to $20,000 income bracket 
who are working Americans and trying to make it out workin^ 

Mr. KiLDEE. Are vhero any questions of Mr. Holloway? 

If not, Mr. Holloway, we appreciate your coming here this morn- 
ing, and I appreciate our conversations on the floor about this. Til 
be looking forward to working with you. 

Mr. HoLLOV7A\. Thanks again for the opportunity. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is our colleague, Congresswoman Olympia 
Snowe. Accompanying Ms. Snowe is Cleo Terry, Child Protection 
Manager of the Illinois Department of Children and Family Serv- 
ices. 

Some may have read recently that Ms. Terry recently discovered 
47 children being cared for by one provider in an unlicensed child 
care facility. 

We welcome you both here this morning, Ms. Snowe. 

STATEMENT OF HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE, A U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I'd like to thank che committee as well for allowing me to testify 
here today, x want to congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
leadership on this issue, and Congressman Tauke, the ranking 
member of the subcommittee and the subcommittee itself for ad- 
dressing this issue this year. Hopefully, the Congress ultimately 
will enact legislation addressing a problem that I think is a major 
concern to American families. 

First rd like to introduce Cleo Terry, who s with us today as the 
Child Protection Manager of the Illinois Department of Children 
and Family Services. 

You may have heard recently about the closure on April 5 of an 
illegal, unlicensed day care home in Illinois. That particular home 
had 47 children in the basement without adequate fire exits. In 
fact, there were no beds, just wooden pallets. Some 32 of these chil- 
dren were under the age of 2. 
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Now, I know that it h is been said that there is no general short- 
age of day care nationdly I suppose that s true if you don't a'so 
consider the issue of quality child care. I hope we're not in a oosi- 
tion of forcing f-^milies to make these kinds of choices when it 
comes to wnat is available a order to accommodate child care ar- 
rangements and at the same time either work full or part time to 
supplement family income. 

I believe that child care is a National crisis in this country. It 
a crisis that affects our chiloren, our businesses, families, and the 
whole economic well-being of the United States. It is a crisis which 
really represents itself in the form of the lack of affordable quality 
child care in this country. 

I think a consensus on this particular issue has been reached in 
the Congress. Evidence of that is the number of bills that have 
been introduced in this Congress by both Republicans and Demo- 
crats as well, and I think it reflects the idea that indeed we have to 
address this critical iosue this year. 

The American family faces this crisis Nationwide, and therefore 
it seems to me that we have to address this ^ssue in a comprehen- 
sive fashion. That is why I'm a primary co-sponsor of the ABC bill. 
I think t gets to the heart of the issue in conjunction with efforts 
that are beii.^ supplemented at the State level as well as private 
sector initiatives as well. 

It s time for our Nation to recognize that what has been happen- 
ing m our family structure— th » two parent, one earner family is 
no longer the norm in today s American society. We must face the 
reality of a workforce that is made up of over 20 million working 
mothers. Ove^ 55 percent of all women now work outside the home, 
and two-thirds of working mothers are eitlitr the family's sole 
wage earner, or supplementing family income of $15,000 or less. 

As a result of this shift in the work force, as well as the demo- 
graphic changes in this country, many parents are in need of child 
care alternatives. Some 71 percent of mothers working full time 
have cliildren under the age of 18, and 66 percent have children 
under the age of 3 So, how are these children cared for? 

In 1984, there were 2 million to 3 million providers in this Coun- 
try for child care. That includes centers, day care homes, other in- 
formal irrangements— relatives and neighbors. At the same time, 
there were 23 million children in need of care. 

I would like to point out that this is not a passing trend. The De- 
partment of Labor estimates that more than 80 percent of women 
between the aues of 25 and 44 will enter the workforce by the year 
1995, and by 1990, the n. -nber of children under the age of 10 is 
expected to increase by K percent, to 38 million. 

So parents are left with the problem of locating the best possible 
child care they can find for their dollar, which can be extremely 
difficult to do. Costs are prohibitive, and good quality is both ex- 
pensive and rare. There isn't even enough care available at any 
price. 

The average cost of child care in this country is $3,000 per child 
per year. The first item a parent has to consider is affordability. 
That $3,000 represents a third of the poverty level income for a 
family of three, and it represents half of the family income of a 
family A four. So, on many occasions, affordab'^- crild care is all 
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too often represented by lower quality care. The resuK is a double 
standard, particularly for lower income families who have to settle 
for second emd thi^d best 

Further, in 1986 child care workers with an average education 
level of 14 years earned a median annual income of $9,200. This as 
we have heard so many times before, but I think it makes a point, 
is comparable v/ith the salary of zookeepers. I find it interesting 
that the salaries for taking care of children are comparable to the 
salaries for taking care of animals. 

Existing Federal and State programs are not providing the solu- 
tion to our child care needs. Only 18 percent of Federal Title 20 
social service block grant funds are used for child care services. 
The l.^ad start preschool programs for disadvantaged children are 
only serving 18 percent of the eligible children in this? country The 
Dependent Care Tax Credit is irrelevant to the lowest income fami- 
lies simply because they do not file tax returns, or because their 
tax credit exceeds their tax liability. 

Assuming a family is able to locate care, then also there is no 
certainty as to the safety of children when they're placed in cen- 
ters or other forms of care. That's because there are no national 
minimum requirements for safety and health. Many States do have 
minimum standards. There are some Stages that have no standards 
for day care centers or for day care homes or for both. 

We need to have some assurance" and certainty put into place 
with respect to these standards. I personally think that if a center 
or a home or some kind of day care provider wants to have Federal 
funds, then they should adhere to the standards that we establish 
at the Federal level. 

Frankly, I compare it to the issue of civil rights restoration. We 
establish certain standards if someone wants to have access to Fed- 
eral funds. So too this should be the case with child care. 

I think that licensing is a very critical issue in all of this. I think 
we have to establish the bottom line when it comes to the kind of 
day care that we want to establish in this country. Many States 
have already proceeded in that manner, and I think the ABC bill 
also reflects that in drawing on the median requirements of many 
States when it comes to stcff to child ratio - group size. 

Finally, I think the ABC bill addresses a number of issues that 
have not been addressed heretofore in Federal legislation. This 
makes it more affordable for low income families, provides for 
training of child care workers, and helps providers meet licensing 
standards in this country. Also, it makes child care more available 
and affordable in all respects. 

It has been 17 years since Congress has addressed the dsy care 
issue in a compreliensive fashion. The problem has gotten worse 
since tnat time. We know that the Federal Government can't 
handle this issue unilaterally. We know the State Government 
cannot do it singlehandedly, and certainly the private sector 
cannot meet the demand. 

That's why it's absolutely essential that we create a partnership 
in this regard. Back in 1983, I conducted a series of hearings on 
women in the workforce, sponsored by the Joint Economic T^niit- 
tee. It was absolutely clear to me at that time that child ^ e was 
one of the primary barriers for women entering the workforce, and 
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it was one of the primary barriers for equal opportunity for women 
in this country. 

That's why I had introduced legislation to increase the Depend- 
ent Care Tax Credits to 50 percent for those who were earning less 
than $10,000. It was clear then that it was a problem, and it s clear 
today that it's even more of a prollem. I think that if we deny this 
issue this year to working families in this country, it will be sever- 
al years out before we begin to address this issue. I think that's un- 
fortunate, since the problem is there. 

If there's no shortage in this country, why then in my State is it 
that eve-y time I visit a chilu care center, there are waiting lists 
upon waiting lists at every child care center. If we begin to split 
hairs between what kind of care is needed— whether it's infant 
care or after school care— then I think we're going to have prob- 
lems in addressing this issue. 

I hope that this committee and this Congress can reach a consen- 
sus so that we can begin to f-^.ce the realities of what is before us in 
this Country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I'd like to turn it over to Cleo Terry, who's with us today. 
[The prepared statement of Hon. Olympia F. Snowe follows:] 
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Testimony of Rep. Olympia J. Snowe 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Hearing on the Act for Better Child Care 
April 21, 1988 



Mr Chairman, I would like to thank you for the opportunity 
to appeal before ycu today to address the major concern of the 
American t .mily. 



I would also like to introduce Cleo Terry, a Child 
Protection Manager of tne Illinois Depaicment of children and 
Family Services. Voa may have heard about the recent closure of 
an illegal, unlicensed day care center in Waukegan, Illinois 
where 47 'children were being cared for in a basement of a house 
without adequate fire exits. Thirty-two of these children were 
younger than 2 years old. 



Mr. Chairman, our nat'rn is currently facing a crisis — a 
crisis that affects our children, our families, our businesses 
and our whole economic well baing as a country. This crisis is 
the lack of affordable, quality child care. 



Some would say that the child care shortage does not exist. 
However, statistics show that 2.1 million children 5 to 13 yeras 
old regularly s^^end some period of time without supervision after 
school. And a 1987 study of 129 hospitals, which according to 
the Conference Board are the most likely employer to provide day 
caae, sl»owed that their child care facilitie" /ere turning away 
two out of three babies. 



American families face this crisis nationwide and must 
address it on a comprehensive basis. The Act for Better Child 
Care is the first legislation to do so as well. In con:)unction 
with other federal, state and private efforts, this will help 
stem the crisis. 



It IS time for the nation to recognize what has been 
happening in our family structure. The two-parent, one-earner 
family is no Icnrjer the norm. 



InstcTd, we must face the reality rr a workforce made up of 
ever 20 mill.nn working mothers. Over 55 percent of all women 
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p??hP?''^K°''^^'^? ^f"'^- two-thirds of working mothers are 

filial family's sole wage earner or are supplementing a 

family income of $15,000 or less. 

in nooH nf^^TiH °^ ^his shif. in the Workforce, many parents are 
full tLt\ solutions. 71 percent of mothers working 

nnnir^h children under 18, and 66 percent have children 

under the age of three. How are the children cared for? 

In 1984, there were an estimated 2 to 3 million child care 
seT^n.r ^yP^' including centers, outside fam?ly care 

set ings, and informal arrangements involving relatives or 
neig..oors. At the same time, there were 23 million children 
requiring care. 

I want to point out that this is not a passing trend. The 
Department of Labor estimates that more than 80 percent of women 
between the ages of 25 and 44 will be working by 1995 And bv 

br?;%'to "r'^;: 10 is'expec^ed'to^incrLse 

by 14% to 38 million. 

Parents are left with the problem of locating the best 
possible child care tht - can find for their dollar, wh - ch can be 
extremely difficult to do. Co.ts are prohibitive, 'g^od quality 
IS both expensive and rare, ai there isn't even enough care 
available at any price. 

v^.r ^'h^ average cost of child care $3,000 per child per 

year, the first item a parent must consider is af fordability 
Unfortunately, affordable child care is all too often lower 
quality care. The result is a double standard of child care, 
with lower-income families having to settle for cecond or third 

It has been sa:d that most working parents have found child 
care; of course, how else would they be able to work? The issue 
IS what kind of cax.-e are parents forced to rely on. 

Further, in 1986, child care workers, with an average 
education level of 14 years, earned a median annual income of 
^9,204. This IS comparable with that of zookeepers. i fmd it 
interesting that the salary for taking care of children is 
comparable to that for taking care of animals. 

Existing federil and state programs are not providing the 
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soltitj r to our child care needs. Only 18 percent of the federal 
Title \-. Social Services Block Gr?nt funds are used for child 
care services. The Head start preschool program for 
disadvantaged children is only serving 18 percent of the eligible 
children. And the Dependent Care Tax Credit is irrelevant to the 
xowest income families who ao not earn enough to file tax 
returns. 



Assup^ng a family \s able to locate some sort of care, no 
certainty exists as to the safety of their children. That is 
because there are no national minimum requirements fir safet • and 
health. 



Granted, many states do have some minimum standardr 
However, there is no uniformity to them, nor any assurances that 
they are adequate. 



To ensure the well-being and proper care of America's 
children, we need to establish uniform national standards. I do 
not suggest the federal government create another regulatory 
behemoth; but minimum safety precautions are urgently needed. I 
believe that w3 have a re;,ponsibility to ensure that a child is 
in a safe environment, not a place where accidents are waiting to 
happen. 



The Act for Better Child care meets these fundamental 
concerns. it addresses the wide range of problpxos which surround 
child care in this nation. These include enabling lower-income 
families afford care; training new child care workers, helping 
more providers meet licensing standards, and other measures to 
increase the availability and af fordabil ity of quality child 
care. 



It has been 17 years sinca Congress considered a 
comprehensive approach to child care. The problem has only 
worsened, and the private sector alone has not been able to 
handle the massive demand. According to the Conference Board, 
only 3'»00 companies ofler child care assistance of some kind to 
their employees. in today's society, where a woman's 
contribution to tlie workforce is not only necessary but 
desirable, it is past time for the federal government to act. 



We musw participate in a partnership with state and local 
government, as well as the private sector, to ensure a safe, 
quality environment for our children. After all, an investment 
in our children now will result in a sound and prosperous future 
— for them, and for the nation. 
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ST.\TE?'KNT OF CLVA) TKRRY, C HILI) PROTECTION MANACiKR, 
ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF C HILDREN AND FAMILY SERVIC ES 

Ms. Terry. As Child Protection Manager in Illinois, I'm responsi- 
ble for an eipht-county area that borders on Metropolitan Chicago. 

Of those eight counties, two are the richest in the State in terms 
of per-capita income. There are 3 very rural counties, and 4 cities 
with populations between (50,000 and 100,000 persons. 

As the demand for day care services has increased dramatically 
in the past few years in Illinois, as concerns have arisen and prob- 
lems come to light. Governor James Thompson of Illinois and the 
Illinois Legislature have responded with a series of amendments 
and refinements of its Child Care Act, which was passed in 1969. 

For example, all applicants for licenses in Illinois must submit to 
both a criminal background check and a check of the child abuse 
and neglect State central register as a condition of their license or 
employment. 

We have recently passed a bill that will allow for group day care 
homes, increasing the maximum number of children that can be 
cared for in a family home from 8 to 12. Our staff are now required 
to receive 10 days of intensive training and pass competency exams 
prior to working in the field. 

Again that is a requirement by statute in Illinois. 

Since 1982, our department's director, Gordon Johnson, has had 
the legal authority to issue administrative orders of closure of li- 
cense facilities in instances where the health and safety of children 
was immediately jeopardized. Since 1987, he hae had that authority 
in unlicensed facilities. 

Thus far, in fiscal year 1988, he has used that authority in four 
occasions. But despite its progressiveness, Illinois like other States 
has much more to accomplish. In some areas, facilities abound, 
while in others there are few. Costs in part of my area are as high 
as $120 per week per child. 

We are continually dealing with problems in unlicensed c^ay cure 
facilities. In the first few months of 1988, the department received 
224 such complaints, of which 60 percent were found to De vrut*. 
Day care is out of the reach of most parent?; earning $5 to $6 jh 
hour. It's not available for parents whose children have handicaps 
or special needs, and it's often not available for parents who must 
work nights or weekends. 

It is those parents and those children who have no choice but to 
resort to the underground day care system. I have personally seen 
the results of that. In the past 7 months, I have been involved in 
cases where two children have died in unlicensed day care. Babies 
have been found lying on the floor of a basement where children 
had been sexually abused. The parents i f these children were not 
uncaring, unconcerned people. They are people who, for a variety 
of reasons, did not have access to anything but substandard day- 
care. 

Day care is not a problem just for parents of young children. 
When children are subjected day in and day out to substandard 
care, we all pay the cost. States must work with local cor. munities, 
identify local community needs, and work in partnership to meet 
those needs. 
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Thank you 

[The prepared statement of Cleo Terry follows 
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The function of child care regulation is to ensure at 
least a .niiumum level of care and protection to children 
who are in tlio caie of individuals other than their own 
parents. As moie and more bothers of Young children return 
to the wotkfotce, tlie quality of child care that is 
available to them has broad impact on our most vulnerable 
population, and ramifications for the future of this 
country. 

We know that young childten leatn through stimulation, 
throuqh Play, through interaction with adults. We also 
know Uat wh^n they do not receive this, their development 
is impai-ed, p^Lhaps pnrm.nently. This in fact was the 
concept on which Headstart programs were based. Targeted 
towards low-incoine families, it was believed that the 
children of the noor were handicapped in their earliest 
vears by the lack of exposute to such simple things as 
books, ciayons and toys. What this country now faces is 
the possibility that these handicaps will extend beyond 
low-income families, and that its cause will not be the 
poverty of the families, but the poverty in day care 
resources in this country. 

Chaptof 23 of the Illinois Revised Statutes, the Child 
tare Act of 1969, qtants the Illinois Department of 
Children and Family Servico- the authority to regulate 
child caie within the state. As the demand for day care 
has Inctcaseci, as issues have arisen and problems come to 
lioht, Illinois has losponded with a an on-going scrie? ot 
amlSd-nents and refinements of its laws, t'.-t w.re directed 
toward ensuiinq adequate piotection for cnildrcn while not 
constrain. nq the growth of lesourccs in the community. Ihc 
key to all leqislati. - i related to day care is, i"^' f^^t, the 
maintenance of a de-.lcate balance between the need for 
quality cato and the very Loal need of P«'°"ts to have a 
wide range of choices available to them, at a realistic 
cost . 

Dutinq thn past £pw years, the Illinois leqislatuic has 
passed a set les of amendments designed to accomplish that 
purpose : 

1) lllin'us licensing staff are now r-jquitcd by 

.statute to undoigo a ton day intensive training 
itoqtam piior to any contact in the field. At the 
conclusion of this training, tliey must pass a 
ccmpotency examination, and if a satisfactoiy scoie 
is not achievpd, they must receive furthet 
faii-ing. Additionally, they ate required to 
tpcoivo twenty hor.ts of in-service ttaining during 
any two year petiod. 
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2) Illinois also has a statutory requirement that 
licensing staff provide consultation to day caie 
facilities, both in regard to programmatic 
requirements as well as compliance with licensing 
standards. Thus, the Illinois licensing program is 
not directed merely towards enforcement, but also 
towards assisting both day care homes and day care 
centers to provide quality child care and to meet 
the needs of the individual community. 

3) In 1987, a statutory amendmenc was passed that 
allov»ed for the issuance of a conditional license, 
in instances where full licensing compliance was 
not achieved but the non-compliance did not have a 
direct effect on the health or safety of the 
children. This license, which is issued for six 
months only and is not renewable, is clearly marked 
as such so that parents of any children in 
attendance at the facility would have access to 
complete information about the areas of 
non-compliance . 

4) Also in 1987, Illinois passed legislation with an 
effective date of 7/1/88 which allows for group day 
care homes. Licensees will be allowed to care for 
up to twelve children rather than the usual eight. 
Appropriate staff to child ratios are required. 

5) T!ie education of parents about day care is an 
important part of t!ie Illinois licensing program. 
Two brochures, "Choosing and Evaluating A Day Care 
Home" and "A Message To Parents of children In Day 
Care Centers" are required, by statute, to be 
distributed to alj. parents at the time of 
enrollment. Both brochures encourage the parents 
to bring any concerns about thexr child's care to 
the facility director, but also include a brief 
form w!iich allows them to inform the Department of 
any possible violation of licensing standards. 

6) In 1985, Illinois passed a requirement that all 
licensees and any employees working in a licensed 
ctiild care facility authorize a background clieck of 
the Illinois child Abuse and Neglect State Central 
Register, which retains all indicated reports of 
child abuse and neglect within the state. An 
individual who refuses to authorize this check may 
not be licensed or employed. Additionally, the 
Department developed a coordinated response system 
to reports of child abuse or neglect in licensed 
child care facilities. When a report oji abuse or 
noglcct in a licensed facility is received and a 
determination is made that there is "reasonable 
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cause", investigative staff are required to 
iinincdiately notify the appropriate licensing 
administrator, both verbally and in writing. The 
licensing administrator must make immediate contact 
with the licensee or facility director and, in 
conjunction witn that individual, develop a 
piotective plan that restricts the alleged 
perpetrator from contact with children in the 
facility during the pendency of the investigation 
in accoidance with a 1986 amendment to the Child 
Caie Act. At the conclusion of the investigation, 
the licensing administrator is notified of the 
finding. If the case is indicated, a complete copy 
of the investigation is forwarded so that a 
decision can be made regarding what enforcement 
activity is appropriate. 

7) Since 1982, the Department has had the statutory 
authority to issue an Administrative Order of 
Closuie of licensed facilities in cases where 
continued operation of the facility jeopardizes the 
health, safety, morals or welfare of children 
seived. In 1987, that authority was extended to 
include unlicensed facilities. The Department 
Director, Gordon Johnson, who is the only person 
wlio can issue such an order is aware of the serious 
lainif ications of that action, and this authority 
lias been exercised only in cases of real and 
immediate danger. During Fiscal Year 1988, it was 
used four times in the state: with two day care 
centeis, one day care home and one unlicensed day 
care home. In these situations, because of our 
locoqnition of the impact of an immediate order of 
closuie upon the parents, we have made it d policy 
to offer immediate assistance to the parents in 
locating other child care. Through local media, we 
have leleased names and celephone numbers of staff 
who are available to provide assistance and have 
uiged that they contact us. When possible, we have 
initiated contact with the parents. Where a lack 
of resources has been evident in contributing to 
sub-standard day care, the Department has been 
instrumental in reaching out to the community and 
offering its technical assistance in resource 

deve lopment . 

8) Illinois continues to deal with numerous complaints 
of unlicensed child care facilities, mostly day 
care homes. Two hundred and twenty four s^»cn 
complaints were received during the first teven 
months of Fiscal Year 1988. A recent statutory 
amendment now requires the Department to refer 
every case to the local State's Attorney, while 
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picviously, discretion could be used. Operating an 
unlicensed child earn facility is, in Illinois, a 
Class A Misdemeanor, punishable by a one year 
piison sentence and a thousand dolJ .r fine. 
Vhrougli cooperative efforts with local State's 
Attorney's offices throughout Illinois and a 
conunitment on the part of both parties, great 
strides have been made in the effective and 
appropriate prosecution of these cases. 

In many ways, Illinois has a sophisticated, effective 
child care regulatory system. Its Governor and Legislature 
have shown continual sensitivity to the needs of children 
and their parents for safe affordable child care. Great 
strides have been made in just the past few years. Yet 
there is much more to be accomplished. 

My eight county area of Illinois, which borders 
metropolitan Cliicago, includes the two richest counties in 
the s^^ate in terms of per capita income, three very rural 
counties and four cities with populations of 60,000 to 
100,000. There are four hundred and fifty three (453) 
licensed day care centers and eight hundred and eiglity two 
(882) day care homes licensed in those eight counties, yet 
not all the need is met. 

In some areas, day care facilities abound, while in 
less populous areas, there are few. The average cont of 
day care per week per child in my region is about $75.00. 
What about the parent who earns $5.00 - $6.00 an hour? 
What about the parent who has two or three pre-school 
children? what about the cliild who is handicapped or has 
other special needs? What about the parent who works 
nights or week-ends? 

It is these parents and these children who are most 
likely to resort to the "underground day care system" and I 
have personally seen the tragedy of these instances. In a 
period of just a few months, I have been involved in cases 
where children have died, where children have been sexually 
abused, where babies have been found lying on the floors of 
basements because their parents, for a variety of reasons, 
had no access to regulated, quality day care. 

I recently had reason to survey the licensed child care 
resources of one city with a population of 70,000 people. 
That survey revealed only 14 day care slots that were 
available that day, and not one of them would accept a 
child under the age of two years. 

Theio is no question in my mind that the vast majority 
of parents are concerned and well-intentioned, and that 
most make a real effort to find day care that meets their 
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needs and the needs of their child. Child care regulation 
Is directed not at limiting their choices, ba- at allowing 
them a wide spectrum of choice. Parents must noL be put in 
a position of having only the choice of not working, or of 
placing their children in unsafe care. The cost to this 
Country now and in the future is just too great. 

While Illinois has strong and effective enforcement of 
licensing regulations, it, like other states, must couple 
those enforcement policies with resource development. 
States must work with local communities to evaluate their 
day can resources, to identify Individual community needs 
and work in partnership to meet those needs. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Ms. Terry. 
Are there any q aestions of Ms. Snowe or Ms. Terry? 
No questions? 
Yes, Mr. Grandy? 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just wanted to ask a question about licensing. 

I understand, Olympia, from your testimony that you feel this 
ought to be the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, right? 
There should be uniform standards in all 50 States? 

Ms. Snowe. Minimum standards 

Mr. Grandy. Minimum standards. 

Ms. Snowe. Absolutely. 

I think if the States want to exceed those standards, that*s appro- 
priate as well. 

I think we're in a position of distributing Federal funds, and i^'s 
appropriate for the Federal Government to determine some basic 
standards in this area. 

More serious problems are likely to develop in unlicensed facili- 
ties than in licensed ones. We don't want to discourage informal ar- 
rangements, and this legislation doesn't do that. But it is saying 
that we care about the kind of child care that we provide in this 
country. 

I think that we can decide or make the distinction between what 

quality child care and what is i The incident in Illinois is one 
of many, unfortunately, in this country. It does happen over Lime. 
That's why I think it's absolutely essential, in certain basic areas — 
the States will be participating in this process because they'll have 
to submit plans. As I said, in many States, as in the State of 
Maine, for example, have licensing standards for homes, registered 
babysitters, and also for centers. 

Many States have already moved in that direction. It probably 
will not be a problem to comply. But there are five years in which 
to establish a licensing program in their particular State. I think 
it's an appropriate role. 

If the Federal Government is going to provide this money, so too 
should we have ^he responsibility of saying that this is appropriate 
lare. I think frankly that if we do not, what v^e're saying is that in 
this direct subsidization somehow it is our right to use a particular 
day care program that might be unlicensed and might not provide 
that kind of care, just because *t is directly subsidized. 

Mr. Grandy. Mr. Chairmai.. ' do have other questions, but I un- 
derstand the Secretary is on a limited timeframe, so I will reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. Ballenger. I would just like to ask Ms. Terry one question. 

Do you possibly know in your eight county area in Illin is the 
percentage of those I care centers that are church sponsor a1 day 
care centers? 

Ms. Terry. No, sir. I don't know wha he 

Mr. Ballenger. Is it a large p< entage*^ 

Ms. Terry. That are church sponsored.' 

Mr. Ballenger. Yes. 

Ms. Terry. I would 3ay a relatively small number. Certainly it's 
not the majority. 
Mr. 3alt>enger. Oh, no. 
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I didn't think so 

Would it be possible to get those statistics'^ 

Ms. Terry. Yes, sir 

Mr. Ballenger. Thank you 

Mr KiLDEE. We'll keep the record open for that, if you could 
supply that information 

Let me ask you one question about that one home where 47 chil- 
dren, some very small, were t>eing cared for in the basement. 

That was closed, finally, by the State of Illinois That decision to 
close it — was it based on both the number pnd the safety factors 
aside from ^he number in that particular setting? Could you t^V us 
what u . yund there? 

Ms. Terry. Yes, sir. The Child Care Act states that the dir. .tor 
may use the administrative order of closure in instances where the 
health, safety and welfare of children is placed in immediate jeop- 
ardy. 

Because of the conditions in that home, the lack of fire exits, the 
danger to what were some very young babies lying on the floor 
with other, four to five year old children, the dangers of being 
fallen on, stepped on, and so on—the director determined that it 
was an instance of immediate jeopardy. 

The administrative order of closure was then issued 

Mr. KiLDEE Thank you. 

Are there any other questions of the two witnesses'^ 

If not, I want to thank both of you for your testimony here today. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness, Ms. Nancy Johnson, is one of our colleagues 
who also has a bill before our subcommittee 

Nancy, ihank you very much for your presence here this morn- 
ing. 

Ms. Johnson indicates that the Secretary needs to go first, and 
she would defer to him. 
Very good. Thank you, Mc. Johnson. 

Mr. Secretary, you're always welcome before this committee. 
We've had some good discussions and worked together on many 
projects. 

Welcome to you again this morning. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM J. BENNETT, SEC RETARY OF EDU- 
CATION, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. WILLIAM CRYSTAL, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCAiION 

Mr. Bennett. Tha..k you, Mr. Chairman 

Let me introduce my colleague here at the table. Dr. William 
Crystal, the Chief of Staff at the Department of Education and a 
former professor of public policy t the Kennedy School at Harvard 
University. 

I'm grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Tauke, and members of 
the committee, for inviting me to address the issue of child care 
It's an issue that this administration cares a great deal about. 

Let me begin my testimony by making what should be an obvi- 
ous, but an often overlooked, point. The issue of child care policy is 
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above all pait of t!i ^ broad issue of how wo can best care for and 
raise our children 

As Secretary of Ed.icatioPv. I'm remin "eu -n-eiy da\ of the impor- 
tance of parents in the education of their children It is the parents 
who impart to their children moral standards, discipline, life aspi- 
rations, and the security and confidence that come from the sense 
of deep and perman I love. 

As the Rev. Mar n Luther King, Jr., said, the group consisting 
of mother, father and child is the main educational agency of man- 
kind. 

It is because of the intimate connection betv,^een children's edu- 
cation in schools and their nurture and upbringing prior to school 
that I welcome the opportunity to address the issue of child care. 
Because thia issue is such an important and sensitive one, especial- 
ly crucial, I think, before we embrace or reject particular public 
policy proposals, we must be clear about first principles. 

Let me therefore present che fundamental principles that I be- 
lieve should guide our efforts in the development of public policies 
bearing on child care. 

First, any Government policy or program in the area of ch 
care should be judged by one standard above all others. Does the 
policy or program under consideration strengthen or weaken, over 
the long term, the vital social institutions, especially the family, 
that bear primary responsibility for the nurture and protection of 
children? 

As President Reagan has said, aound public policy must support 
the family in its mission of child care In our society, families have 
the basic responsibility for the care of children. As Michael Melvac 
has said, family is the original and best department of health, edu- 
cation and welfare. 

If our public policies, however inadvertently, undermine and 
weaken families, or do not pay sufficient attention to supporting 
and strengthening families, then no amount of additional money 
and no new Government program will be able to completely undo 
the damage. 

The primacy of ihe family in this area does not, of course, mean 
that Government has no role to play. Government can and must 
support and supplement the efforts of families in a variecy of ways. 
I for one am v/illing to consider new proposals and new policies and 
new expenditures, but the best policies in behalf of children would 
be those that strengthen the family. 

This may seem unobjectionable. Everyone says he*s for the 
family. But not all public policies are equally good for families. 
Some public policies may, even if inadvertently, or onl> indirectly, 
danrjage our Nation's families. 

That is why, Mr. Chairman, that Tm disturbed by some of the 
child care proposals now pending before Congress. They seem, how- 
ever uni entionally, to put families to one side. They seem to 
accept a? inevitable the declining importance and role of the 
family, and they seem more concerned with creating new struc- 
tures than with supporting the very best structures possible for 
children: families 
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While it's true that child care has important implications for the 
work force, finally and fundamentally child care is a family issue. 
Child care is, after all, an issue about the care of children. 

Second, when we analyze child care policies, we must be sensitive 
to whether our policies discriminate against families that choose to 
have a parent stay at home to care for their children 

Of ^^urse, the choice as to whether a parent, particularly a 
parent with young children, should or should not ,;eek employment 
out of the home must be made by each family. The Government 
should not bias that choice through its policies. 

Many of the child care proposals now before Congress address 
themselves only to the situation of two working parents or a single 
working parent. Theae proposal? would take tax dollars from all 
families, including families in which the mother or father, often at 
considerable financial sacrifice, stays at home to care for their chil- 
dren, and spend them, in most cases, on families where both par- 
ents are working, many of whom are financially better off 

Government policies should be neutral toward the choice of child 
care arrangements Secretary of Labor Ann McLaughlin has said— 
and I quote: 

We mu-.t be careful as vse .'ddreb-s the I'hi'd care is^ue We <\rv dealing vMth the 
most fundamental elenu-nl oi human sOLiet\, the Uuu\\\ '\\> help families v\e must 
guarantee that PVdc al child cate l)t)lic\ neutial all()u>n^ ire*'dom <>1 choice hoth 
for thobe who work and for tho^c \\h i choose not to 

Third principle for those parents who do ?hoose non-parental 
care for their children, we should insist on fa-' 'Mid e'^ual treat- 
ment for the various types of child care availabi • to t'itrm. Govern- 
ment programs should not favor or promote c\^\ c^ie m a secular 
setting over day care in a religious jne, or in. . *-^tional care over 
informal care. 

I Might add, Mr Chairman, that many dism'vantaged families- 
more so than advantaged families— use informa! and religiously af- 
hliated chiM care, a. .J ^liUrch run centers They do thiS because 
they prefer them, and they are amon^ the types of child care which 
sorne current legislative proposal>, I believe, would not help 

Parents should be able to make decisions about the kind of child 
care they want, and the Government should respect their choice. 

Fourth, when we do spend pubii^ money, we should consider tar- 
geting funds on those most m need— lower income families. As 
social policy analyst Douglas Besharov, whom you'll hea^ from 
later, has written, "The criterion for evrJuating any Fede a: child 
care program is whether its beneTits are directed to those in great- 
est need " 

Fifth and last, seeking to imp/ove the care for our children, wo 
should resist the temptation to set up Government programs tha^ 
will result in overlapping resporsibiliti^'s and ever growj ig bu- 
reaucracies. Believe me, I know what Tm talking about when I talk 
about the ever-growmg bureaucracy 

In particular, we must avoid ihe all-too-familr.r pattern of estab- 
lishing a Federal program thai manages to spend large amounts of 
taxpayer money without actually benefiting those who most de- 
serve helo, or that ends up funding ^u^eaucracy blobs rather than 
benefiting individuals, persons, re .pients 
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I welcome a fresh, hard look at all of the issues involved in child 
care. We should not be satisfied with the status quo. Pending legis- 
lation contains proposed changes in current tax laws, and there are 
many other public policy reforms that we should consider They 
might include a crackdown on absent fathers for the child support 
they owe, and ensuring that regulations do not hamper the avail- 
ability and affordability of child care. 

We should also explore ways to encourage employers to provide 
child care, as well as urging them to institute practices such as 
tlex-time and pan time work. We should consider changing laws 
and regulations that hamper parents from working at home 

We should continue our efforts to improve the delivery of exist- 
ing services m Federal Government programs that help disadvan- 
taged children prepare for school, to ensure that such programs are 
doing all they can and snould. Nor should we shy away from ef- 
forts to strengthen the efforts of families through successful pro- 
grams like Minnesota's Early Childhood Family Education and 
Missouri s Parents as Teachers programs, to which young and 
single parents especially— although all parents are eligible— get as- 
sistance in becoming better parents. 

The care of young children is not an area in which we should 
pinch pennies. But we should not make the mistake in thinking 
that money alone, money without accountability, which translates 
into bureaucracy and pays for programs that do not embody sound 
principles, will do the trick. 

The dashed hopes of many programs should have brought us to 
this. We have heard much in recent months about the needs of 
working parents, but when we are told, for example, that working 
parents require child care, we should remember this. It is children 
who require child care. We must be sure that our policies recoenize 
that first purpose. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of William J. Bennett follows:] 
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Thank you Mr. Chairman, Mr. Tauke, and members of the 
committee for inviting me to address the issue of child care. 

Let me begin my testimony by making what should be an 
obvious but is an often overlooked point: The issue of •'child 
care" policy is part of the broader issue of how we can best 
care for and raise our children. As Secretary of Education, I 
have been reminded time and again Ot the importance of parents 
in the education of their children. It is parents who impart 
to their children moral standards, discipline, life ambitions, 
and the security and confidence that comes from a sense of 
deep and permanent love. As the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
Jr. said, "The group consisting of mother, father and child is 
the main educational agency of mankind.** It is because of the 
intimate connection between children's education in school and 
their nurture and upbringing prior to school that I welcome 
the opportunity to address the issue of child care today. 

Because this issue is such an important and sensitive 
one, it is especially crucial, before we embrace or reject 
particular public policy proposals, that we be clear about 
first principles. Let me therefore present the fundamental 
principles that I believe should guide our efforts in the 
development of public policies bearing on child care. 

1. Any government policy or program in the area of child 
care should be judged by one standard above all others: Does 
the policy or program under consideration str engthen or 
weaken, over the long term, the vital social institutions --_ 
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especially the family — that bear primary responsibility for 
the nurture and p rotection o£ our c hildren ? As President 
Reagan has said, "Sound public policy must support the family 
in its mission of child care." In our society, families have 
the basic responsibility for the care of children. As Michael 
Novak has said, the family is the original and the best 
department of health, education, and welfare. If our public 
policies however inadvertently — undermine and weaken 
families; if our public policies do not pay sufficient 
attention to supporting and strengthening families; then no 
amount of additional money and new government programs will be 
able completely to undo the damage. 

The primacy of the family in this area does not of course 
mean that government has no role to play. Government can and 
must support and supplement the efforts of families in a 
variety of ways. I for one am willing to consider new 
proposals and policies and new expenditures. Jut the best 
policies on behalf of children will be those that strengthen 
the families. 

This may seem unobjectionable. Everyone says he is for 
families. But not all public policies are equally good for 
families. And some public policies may — even if 
inadvertently, even if only indirectly damage our nation's 
families . 

That is why I am disturbed by some of the child care 
proposals now pending before Congress. They seem, however 
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unintentionally, to put families to one side; they seem to 
accept as inevitable the decli.'ing importance and role of the 
family; and they seem more concerned with creating new 
structures than with supporting the very best structures 
possible for our children: our families. 

For while it is true that child care has important 
implications for the workforce, finally and fundamentally, 
child care is a family issue. 

2. A second principle is this: When we analyze child 
care policies, we must be sensitive to whether our policies 
discriminate aoainst fam ilies that choose to have a parent 
stay at home to care for their rhildren . The choice as to 
whether a parent, particularly a parent with young children, 
should or should not seek employment out of the ' ome must be 
made by each family. The government should not bias that 
choice through its policies. 

Many of the child care proposals now before Congress 
address themselves only to ^he situation of two working 
parents or a single working parent. These proposals would 
take tax dollars from all families — including families in 
which the mother or father, often at considerable financial 
sacrifice, stays at home to care for their children — and 
spend them in most cases on families where both parents are 
working, many of whom are financially better off. 

Government policies should be neutral toward the choice 
of child care arrangements. As Secretary of Labor Ann 
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McLaughlin has said, "We must be careful as we addiess the 
child care issue. We are dealing with the most fundamental 
element of human society, the family. To help families, we 
must guarantee that federal child care policy is neutral, 
allowing freedom of choice for both those who work, and those 
who choose not to." 

3. A third principle: For those parents who do choose 
non-parental care for their children, we should insist on fair 
and equal hrpafment for the various types of child care 
available to them . Government programs should not favor or 
promote day care in a secular setting over day care in a 
religious one, or institutional care over informal care. (I 
might add that many disadvantaged families use informal and 
religiously affiliated child care, and church-run centers in 
the inner-city are among the types of child care which some 
current legislative proposals would not help.) Parentr should 
be able to make decisions of the kind of child care they want, 
and the government should respect their choice. 

4. rourth principle: When we do spend public mone y, we 
should consider targeting funds on those most in need — on 
lower-income families. As social policy analyst Douglas 
Besharov has written, "The criterion for evaluating any 
federal child care program ... is whether its benefits are 
directed to those in greatest need." 

5. Fifth, and last: In seeking to improve the care for 
our children, we should resist the temptation to set up 
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government programs that will result - n overlapp ing 

responsibilities and ever-qrowina bureaucracie s . I n 

particular, we must avoid the all-too-f ami liar pattern of 

establishing a federal program that manages to spend large 

arrounts of taxpayer money without actually benefiting those 

who most deserve help, or that ends up funding bure?ucracies 

rather than benefiting the intended recipients. 

« * « * 

I) 

• I welcome a fresh, hard look at all of the issues 
involved in child care. We should not be satisfied with the 
status quo . Pending legislation contains proposed changes in 
current tax laws, and there are man/ other public policy 
reforms we should consider. They might include a cra»^kdown on 
absent fathers for the child support they owe, and ensuring 
that regulations do not hamper the availability and 
af f ordabi 1 1 ty of child care. We should also explore ways t^ 
encourage employers to provide child care, as well as urge 
them to institute practices such as flex-time and part-time 
work. And we should consider changing laws and regulations 
that hamper parents from working at home. 

We should continue our efforts to improve the dslivery of 
existing services in federal government programs that help 
disadvantaged children prepare for school, to ensure that such 
programs are doing all they can and should. Nor ought we shy 
away from attempts to strengthen the efforts of families 
through successful programs like Minnesota's Early Childhood 
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Family Education and Missouri's Parents as Teachers, programs 
through which young and single parents especially (although 
all parents are eligible) get assistance in becoming better 
parents . 

The care of young children is not an area in which to 
pinch pennies. But we must not make the mistake of thinking 
that money alone — money without accountability, money tha^ 
translates into bureaucracy, money that pays for programs that 
do not embody sound principles — will do the trick. The 
dashed hopes of many well-intentioned Great Society programs 
should have taught us this much. 

We have heard much in recent months ibout the needs of 
working parents. But when we are told, for example, that 
"working parents require child care," we should remember 
this: It is ckLliJtfill who require whiid care. We muse be sure 
that our policies recognize that first purpose. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Secretary, you've probably noticed that a vote is 
on in the House right now, and we're happy that vou could finish 
your testimony before we leave. 

We'll go to vote, but we'll be right back with questions 

Thank you very much 

[Recess.] 

Mr. KiLDEE. We appreciate, Mr. Secretary, your indulgence, al- 
though I know that you're used to such interruptions in coming 
before the Congress. 

Mr. Bennett. It's like school bells. 

Mr. KiLDEE. That's right. 

Having taught school for ten years, I recognize that, too. 

You quoted one of my heroes in your testimony. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. I won't get the quote exactly correct, but it was 
about the mother, father and child being the basic unit of educa- 
tion. My classical background also recognizes that the family is the 
basic unit of society, and we agree on that. 

We also recognize that very often there is no father in the 
family, and that phenomenon has grown a great deal in the last 
few years. 

I was raised in a very traditional family, as I'm sure you were 
My mother and father had five children, my father worked at 
Buick, and my mother worked at home. She worked very hard at 
home, but she was at home. As a matter of fact, my brothers' and 
sisters' family life, including myself, is the same way: the father 
works outside the home, and the mother works in the home. 

As I look among my many, many nieces and nephews— my 
mother has 28 grandchildren— looking among them, they're really 
a microcosm of America. They're all very good people, all very 
decent people, but with |ust about every type of family structure 
that one can think of. 

I think that m> nieces and nephews, that third generation from 
Timothy and Norma Kildee, their generation, decent, good people 
whom I see regularly when I go back to Flint, are a cross section of 
America vis a vis their family structure 

We have to recognize that changing family structure whether we 
like it or not. Some may like it and some may not. But whether 
you like it or not you must acknowledge that it* exists. I would like 
to see sometimes— I've enunciated this idea often on certain 
projects, Mr. Secretary, that in the same way that we demand envi- 
ronmental impact statement be attached, I've said for many years, 
that it might be good to attach a family impact statement to cer- 
tain things, to see wJiat effect these things will have on the family. 

Having said that, wc have to say what type of family structure. 
We find so many types of family structures right now to whic^ to 
attach that family ir^pact stat )ment. 

I thin!:, myself, that helping a mother who is a single parent dis- 
charge her maternal responsibilities to take care of her children 
through providing her some help in her child care needs really has 
a positive effect on that family unit. 

I guess that's -tatement, but I'd like to ask you to respond, if 
you wish, to that statement, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Bennett. S^re. Mr Chairman. You and I do share several 
things in common: work in schools, study of Thomistic philosophy. 
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But whatever anyone told you about my family background, they 
got that wrong. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Okay. 
I was guessing on that one. 

Mr. Bennett. I did not grow up in Ozzie and Harriet's home, or 
Father Knows Best's home. It might have been nice to. 

In some ways I fit the stereotype of an inner city broken family. 
My father left my mother when I was quite young. My mother 
raised my brother and me by herself with help from my grand- 
mother and neighbors— all sorts of informal arrangements. She 
held two jobs, my mother, and put in whatever time she could with 
us. But necessities required her to work. 

She did this without much benefit from the State or Federal Gov- 
ernment, and she could have used some more help. 

However, thut comes to your question, which is in some families, 
many single and divorced mothers need help in child care. The 
answer to that is yes, ihey do. The question is what form that help 
should take 

I believe, as I said in my statement of principles, that we should 
look to families generally and to the strengthening of the family. 
Several of the suggestions that have come out, such as Congress- 
man Holloway's and others, have talked about ways of strengthen- 
ing the family, providing more resources for the family, providing 
more day care and child care if that is necessary, based on the fact 
that parents could have more resources to spend on this. 

But I agree with you that there are needs which must be met to 
take care of children. The difference that I have with Kildee is the 
approach taken to respond to that. 

Mr. Kildee. You would agree also that a mother working to take 
care of the needs of he/ own children would probably be a health- 
ier thing, both for the mother and the children, than the mother 
just drawing AFDC. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Bennett. I m sorry? 

\r. Kildee. A mother working to take care of her needs and 
those of her childr3n probably would be a better thing for that 
mother and her children than both remaining on AFDC. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, that all depends. 

We obviously see much movement and much discussion on the 
part of many people towards getting people who are on AFDC and 
other forms of welfare into the workforce. 

But there's a tension here between our interest of seeing people 
off welfare and into work and our desire that mothers who wish to 
stay at home with their children be allowed and encouraged to do 
so, and not prejudiced in public policy from doing so. Again, this is 
a compli:ated matter. I wouldn't want to give it a simple answer. 

Mr. Kildee. It's complicated, but you know, I walk through a 
real world every day. I have to. When one gets elected and reelect- 
ed in the ar^a where the largest city has 20 percent unemploy- 
ment, one has to walk through a real world. 

When I go back to Flint, I generally am invited to the country 
club from time to time, but that's generally not where I go. 

Mr. Bennett. I don't belong to a country club either, Mr. Kildee, 

ly sort of country club. 

Mr. Kildee. I did not imply that, Mr. Secretary. 
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Bennett. And Brooklyn is every bit as re-M a world as Flint. 
Michigan. 

Mr. KiLDEE Mr Secretary, wiit until I come to a comma before 
you interrupt me 
Mr. Bennett. Okay 

Mr. KiLDEE I was not implying that i^et's not be confrontationa 
here We've got kids here that we're dealing with, and I'm trving 
to make a point. 

Mr Bennett. Yes. sir 

Mr. KiLDEE I was trying to tt-ll you about my real world. 

Mr. Benn?:tt. Excuse mo. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KiLDEE. That's all right. 

1 have strong feelings, too, and I dor't 

M Bennett You understand th s'^^ie people think ihat all 
Republicans were born rich, to at lea ')arentb 

Mr KiLDEE No, I know Tom Tauk ^ »ee. and bo I know not 
all Republicans are rich [Laughter.] 

Mr Bennett And that we all belong to countrv clubs 

Mr. KiLDEE. Okay 

Let's be friends 

Mr. Bennett. Let's start over 

Mr KiLDEE. The bottoin line is this. An\ bill written here on the 
Hill is written here, not on Mount Smai So we're trying to work 
our way through certain things 

Mr Bennett Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I'm just saying that I do live nd go back to that 
real w^orld I mentioned the country club bt-cau^e I don't usually 
eat there I eat in the restaurai . where the poor people work, and 
where the poor people and work, ig people often eat 

Ml Bennett Yes. sir 

Mr KiLDEi^: And that's the i^^^it I m trving to make That's the 
only point. 

I find that most of the women v\ho wor/. in tlie restaurant where 
T eat two or three times a day when I'm back in Flint are people 
who have pulled tliemselves off AF'DC They want that They reailv 
want to be off / ^ DC 

In so doin; ley have to overcome two difficulties pulling 
themselves oil AFDC There are two difficulties, and I t to work 
then; through that, at times 

One IS that they lose their Medicaid card That's a very, very dif- 
ficult decision for a mother with three children who may not be 
healthy, to give up the Medicaid card. 

I've gotten jobs for certain wonien in a restaurant, and they fi- 
nally find out what they have to do with their Medicaid card, and 
they say, "Mr Kildee, I can'i do it 1 have three kjds who are ill 
right now, and I just can't do it right now^ " I'm not going to que.s- 
tion that 

The other thing that very often keeps them away from the job 
and on AFDC is a lack of quality, affordable child care That's why 
I've approached this bill, and why I'm launching it I really feel 
that it contains the ability to really address iu-.elf to one of those 
problems that keep people on welfare 

Aga.ii, I .Iwi/t \\....{ to be vcnfrontational \ou and I have worked 
together, and on some things, we've been successful, nght'^^ 



Mr Bknnktt That's vitihi 

Mr KiLDEK We worked oui 'Aay tli!(>jijh hMtnv.ual education, 
something; that people thoui^ht you uni I could never get togeth^»r 
on, and we put together a good bill I think that's ^oing to be a 
pattern for other things. 

But you knov/, we do have to address that. I want to address that 
problem, and I thin.: that it d^^esn't help to be confrontational. 

The other day, on the Jerry I dlwell show, my bill was called god- 
less. That doesn't shed a lot of light, calling a bill godless. I had an 
old family friend call, an old family friend— someone I've known 
for 30 years. He said, "Dale, you knov/, your two boys are altar 
boys; your daughter helps out at Christ House. You know, I know 
that vou go to Mass every Sunday, and your bill ^s called godless " 

No.v, I don't gei mad at Jerry Falwell. I think he was misin- 
formed. I've been misinformed many times in my life. But it 
doesn't do any good. As we address this problem of trying to help 
mothers and their children, it doesn't do a.iy good to inflame 
things as godless. 

None of us has a pipeline to God. I just say that we should try to 
work it Out, as we did, in a milieu where we may have started out 
with a little confrontation, but in tne end we wound up with a good 
bill. I invite that kind of enviro.iment in developing that type of 
program here. 

Mr. Bennett Well, I certainly haven't characterized your bill as 
godless. I think it's mistaken. I don't know that I'd call it godless, 
though 

Mr. KiLDEE. I hope not. 

Mr Bennett. But if M . Crystal could just briefly respond to 
youi* last statement. 

Mr. Crystal. It seems to me. Mr. Chairman, that there are two 
issues. One is welfare reform — and obviously there are a lot of pro- 
posals on the Hill for welfare reform, to make it easier for people 
to ^ot from welfare to work. 

Ab vou know, there's currently a disregard for child care~I 
think it's $160 a month — to encourage welfare recipients not to go 
tr work, because of the difficulty of getting child care. But even the 
hew bill that was, I think, passed out of the Senate finance commit 
tee yesterday does not require mothers with children three and 
under to wc*^ 

I think that even there, with very young chiiv. n, it's an issue 
about whether one wants to have the presumption that these moth- 
ers should work, or must work 

In terms of the child care legislation, if I may say, one of the 
most striking things about ABC, your bill, from a public policy 
point of view is how little it is focused on needy families. The llf) 
percent of median income is an extraordinarily high cutoff for ben- 
efits. 

If you look at your typical social policy bill— some of those in 
education or health and human services— they'll typically target 
money on the poverty line, or 150 percent of the poverty line But 
AB y is giving benefits tO families at around $35,000 a year, and in 
some States up i-.to the $40,000's. 

Whatever the difficulties— and they're real— middle income 
families tryin'^ to get by, it doesn't make a whole lot of sense, it 
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would seem to me, to tax one set of middle income families and to 
give that money to institutions and bureaucracies which will alleg- 
edly serve the children of other middle income families 

So I thinl the welfare issue really is one that the administration 
and Members of Congress all agree needs to be addressed. But it's 
really quite different from the ABC proposal. 

Mr. KiLDE£ Well, we can talk about the Welfare Bill, too, and I 
reccgni/e the different needs of very young children. I fought for 
that in a version of the bill here. That's why I'm also supporting 
the parental leave bill I think there's a bonding that's very impor- 
tant there. 

T reropni/p that with young children, tnere is a special need for 
bonding there. 

I've been taking more than mv time. 
Mr. Tauke. 

Mr. Tauke Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the last discussion indicates that 
there will be a new environment for developing child care sla- 
tion So far, being frank, we in the minority haven't felt that there 
has Deen much interest in our views or perspectives on the issue. 

There was no consultation on the development of the bill; no con- 
sultation on witnesses for the first hearing; and we've had all kinds 
of problems with witnesses for this hearing. Frankly, I didn't ap- 
preciate the way in which Ms. Terry was pushed into the witness 
table ahead of the Secretary and our colleague Ms Johnson 

So, we do need a different and more cooperative atmosphere, I 
think, if we are going to move in a bipartisan way on child care 
^^^^i slat ion. 

Mr. KiLDEE. If I may add, I only ceded to the wishes of one of 
your fellow caucus members, Ms. Snowe, to have Ms Terry at the 
table. 

Mr. Tauke. I must correct the Chairman on that. Mb Snowe did 
not ask for Ms Terry to be brought before us. It was requested by 
the niajority that Ms. Terry be brought to the witness table 

But tnat is just indicative of the different atmosphere that has 
prevailed on this legislation from what you and I normally have 
had as we have developed other legislation. I don't want to proceed 
in a confrontational spirit, either, but I call to your attention that 
to date we haven't had a great deal of cooperation or bipartisan- 
ship on this issue. 

The >nd point that T would make is that we all lave good in- 
t ntiono. v\^e all want to uo what is best for children. 

I'm con^ inced that you have Vie purest of motives in pushing 
this legislation and in etten.pting to do what is best for the chil- 
dren of the Nation. I believe that all oi the witnesses who have 
been before us — virtually all — have the puresc of motives. I don't 
want to be too generous, but virtually all of the witi, esses h^ve tho 
puic»l of nioLives, arid are interested in the welfare of children. 

But that doesn't mean that there aren't some very significant 
and important issues that need to be addressed about approaches 
to be taken to address the needs of children 

I guess that brings me to the questions that I want *o ask Secre- 
tary Bennett. 
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First, Mr. Secretary, do you speak for the administration . your 
testimony this morning? 
Mr. Bennett. Yes, I do 

Mr. Tauke. And therefore we can assume that the Administra- 
tion is supportive of some kind of initiative in child care that 
would support the family, that would ensure that there was ^-o dis- 
crimination against families where one f the parents decides to 
devote himself or herself full-time to chi a care, and that we would 
have fair and equal treatment of various types of child care? 

Mr. Bennett. Right. 

Mr. Tauke. And that this would target funds to those most in 
need and that it would ensure that there is no growing bureaucra- 
cy? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, that's correct, sir. 

Mr. Tauke. Do ycu believe that the ABC bill meets those crite- 
ria? 

Mr. Bennett. No, I don't think it does. 

I think particularly, and this was asked of me before, as well, on 
principles two, three and four, it does not. 

Two: do our policies discriminate against families that choose to 
have a parent stay at home to care for their children? Kildee's bill 
certainly does that, it doesn't offer much help— any help — to fami- 
lies that choose to have a parent stay at home. 

On the third principle, fair and equal treatment for the various 
types of child care — I'm concerned specifically about some of the 
provision of the bill in sections 19 and 20. I understand that the 
committee has been working on those, but some of the provisions 
that would thistle out care in religious or religiously sponsored in- 
stitutions, or would put such requirements on that tliat it would in 
effect make this difficult — or anticipating a degree of regulatory 
heavy handedness that might take out a lot of the informal day 
care centers. These aie informal yet safe day care centers or facili- 
ties. 

These are the facilities of the sort that poor and disadvantaged 
families tend to prefer. 

The point that Dr. Crystal made earlier— following up on my last 
comment— was about targeting. Targeting those greatest in need. 
The Chairman knows, since we have this debate eveiy year or 
every few years with regard to Chapter One and some of the other 
areas in education legislation. Here, too, I think we should target 
our money on those most in need. 

Mr. Tauke. Do you believe that th re is a need for the Federal 
Government to -establish standards lor day care in the United 
States, and if not, how do we ensure that quality day care is pro- 
vided those whom we are trying to serve? 

Mr. Bennett. I certainly see the need for some kind of stand- 
ards, so the public and individual families can have some security 
about whe care of their children. 

Whether the Federal government is the best instrument for this, 
as opposed to State Government and families themselves, parents 
themselves, I would doubt. I would tend to leave it to individual 
parents and to State regulations, rather than Federal regulations. 

When one asks, ''should there be Federal minimum standards?" 
as Ms. Snowe did, it sounds innocent enough. You can come over to 
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my c'epartment though and see all sorts of things that started as 
minimal Federal standards getting Iprger and laiger and more and 
mor^ coHiplicated and ending up messing up the process that they 
were suDposed to be protecting. 

I know that there are many sad and tragic stories about inad- 
equate and unhealthy day care. There are scandals that have 
broken in the news, and so on. All o'^ us, I think, are upset about 
that. 

Notice, however, that in most of these situations, they occurred 
in States where there is fairly strong regulation. 

Mr. KiLDEE. As was the case with the earlier sad storv. 

Mr. Ballenger. Illinois and California. I suppose was a fairly 
famous case, with fairly substantial regulations. 

The presence of regulations doesn't provide us with this kind of 
100 percent guarantee. 

The States are closer in putting t^eir regulations into effect and 
policing their regulations— when sensible regulations are put into 
place. It seems to me there's a better chance for sensible enforce- 
ment operating at the State level, and the local level, than at the 
Federal Government's policing 1 or 2 million day care centers. 

Mr. Tauke. Mr. Secretary, do you think that as a general rule it 
would be wiser for the Federal Government to empower parents to 
make choices about child c£-e, or do you think it's wiser for the 
Federal Government to attempt to build up a child care provider 
network? 

Mr. Bennett. I think it would be better to empo' :r par ts. As 
I've said before, I think the kind of provision th Mr. Holloway 
and others suggested is something that should be looked at very se- 
riously. 

Just a brief comment— people say, well, why do you need help 
m( er^ that stay at home? They obviously don't need day care. 
They're already there. But there are two points that need to be 
made. 

One, many mcihers and some fathers stay at home with their 
children and make great financial sacrifice to do so, because of the 
importance they attach to being at home with the^- children. 
Indeed, I don't have to tell this committee about the ample evi- 
dence from the literature— medical, psychological, and educational 
literature— about the importance of bonding between parent and 
child, particularly in the early years. 

As Mr. Brodferbrenner at Cornell has pointed out, if you want 
the c^ngle most powerful predictor of the child's well-being, you 
will look to the bond between parent and child Many parents rec- 
ognize that that bonding will be better if at all possible that parent 
is there. It helps with that bonding considerably. 

But, we also want to be helpful, obviously, to family situations 
where that is not possible, or where it's not possible for a parent to 
be at home. It seems to me that if all families with small children, 
young children, were helped by way of a tax credit, an increased 
deduction, whatever, they could make their own choices and deci- 
sions, and we would not be in the business— this is a very impor- 
tant point— of the Government prejudicing that position, or leading 
that decision to stay home or go to the workplace by its policy. 
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The Government is a teacher in a vital National seminar, as has 
been well said. What it says, and the kinds of policies that it 
adopts, will tend to influence actions. We must be very, very care- 
ful in this area. I think we*re all agreed on the same ends for the 
care of children, but we must proceed very carefully in this, that 
we don't destr^> the fabric of some of our most precious institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for a very thoughtful 
statement. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Solarz. 

Mr. Solarz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, do you think there's a need for additional day 
care facilities in this country, or is it your judgment that the exist- 
ing facilities are adequate for the demand? 

Mr. Bennett. I would say that at this point, in terms of national 
figures, we do not see a shortage of day care. There may be a short- 
age in some places, but not a national shortage. 

Let me defer on that, because some of the witnesses corning up 
later on are the authors of ^he articles I ve read, from which I 
draw my information. They could speak to those numbers better 
than I can. 

Mr. Solarz. I don't want to get into a semantic quibble with you, 
but it •es seem to me that if th^re is a shortage in some areas, 
and in some places, that almost by definition that constitutes a na- 
tional shortage. You're not going to necessarily have a uniform 
shortage in every State and every locality. 

I don't know of anywhere where there is excess space available 
that isn't being filled. It in some areas it's not being met, that 
would constitute a problem, wouldn't you agree? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, I don't want to get into a semantic debate 
either. 

I suppose that in one sense one could say that a shortage in any 
part of the whole is a shortage m the whole. Is the shortage, how- 
ever it migh exist, enough to justify saying that we have a crisis? I 
think you should speak to the experts later on about that. 

Mr. Solarz. Can you, provide for the record a more definitive re- 
sponse on that? 

That obviously is a critical factual assessment which Congress 
will need to make in determining whether to proceed with this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, it's one of the factors. Suppose we bracket 
that issue. Maybe there is a serious shortage, and maybe there 
isn't. 

If you decide that there is a shortage — and I think the numbers 
will argue otl erwise — it doesn't follow that Dodd-Kildee is the best 
vehicle. 

Mr. Sou\RZ. I quite agree with that. But if you came to the con- 
clusion that there was no shortage 

Mr. Bennett. Right. 

I think the numbers will bear me out. 

Mr. Solarz. Then one might say that the resources might be 
V V used for other purposes, 
^et's move on. 
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You spoke in your testimony, quite eloquently, I thought, about 
the importance of family and the role of mothers in briaging up 
their children. I think you said that ^e have to be very careful in 
terms of public policy in not encouraging the breakup of families. 

Do you take a position on whether a mother with a young child 
who can only take i. job if there are day care facilities available 
should be encourc^ged to stay at home and bring up that child, or 
go to work and place that child in day care? Or are you simply 
sayinf that choice ought to be left open to the mother? 

Mr. Bennett. It should be left open to the mother. 

Mr. SoLARZ. So, with respect, to a young mother on welfare, who 
has a child under school age. Do you take any position as to wheth- 
er thc>t mother should be encouraged to find employment, thereby 
presumably requiring that the child be put in a day care facility? 
Or do you take the position that in the interests of the relationship 
between the mother and the child, and in the interests of the child, 
the mother should not be encouraged to go to work and place the 
child in a day care facility? 

Mr. Bennett. That's a complicated question, and a complicated 
c rea, as you know. 

In general, again, I would not say that the choice should be 
biased. It wou^ \ depend on some other factors as well. But again, 
Mr. Crystal pointed out earlier that welfare reform is giving some 
special room to mothers of children who are quite young — under 
three 

Mr. SoLARZ. You spoke in your testimony to the question of Fed- 
eral standards, and you indicated that some of the tragedies that 
have taken place have taken place in States witli .vhat seemed to 
be reasonably rigorous standards. Obviously the best standards 
cannot prevent all tragedies from taking place. 

Nevertheless, I gather that there might be some States around 
the country whose standards don*t meet an acceptable level of per- 
formance. Do you have any objection in principle to the establish- 
ment of minimal Federal standards that States would have to 
meet, if it was clear that the enforcement of those standards would 
be left up to the States, so that we weren't obligated to establish a 
vast Federal bureaucracy to determine whether those standards 
were beiiig met? 

Mr. Crystal. There are some States that have very rigorous or 
extensive standards, and there are others who have more minimal 
standards. I believe there are a few States that have no standards, 
at least m some areas. 

I believe there is no evidence that a State with extensive, mini- 
mal, or no standards has any effect on the quality of child care in 
the different kinds of ii'Stitutions, formal and informal, in those 
States. There have been — I would be interested and would defer to 
the experts who coine lat^^r on this, but this is a case where we can 
have empirical evidence. 

I believe that empirically there's simply no way to demonstrate 
and nr reason to think, really, that national standards are going to 
improve the q'^ality of child care 

If I could just come back *n your first question on facilities— 
*here is quite a loi of reason to think that National standards and 
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regulations are going to drive up the price and decrease the avail- 
ability of child care. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Is it your view that there is no State in the Nation 
whose standards for the provision cf child care are beneath what 
you would consider to be a minimally acceptable level? 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Solarz, if I were a State legislator, Vm not 
sure how Td vote on all the different kinds of standards that come 
up before State legislatures, or for that matter before city councils. 

I would deny, though, that in those States that have standards 
that you or others might consider too low that the legislators in 
those States are simply indifferent to the well being of those chil- 
dren in those States. 

Obviously, reasonable people can differ on the best and the most 
prudent way to regulate child care, how much you want to regulate 
child care, and what would be best for children. The notion that 
there are children out there who State legislators, city councilmen, 
and parents are just not caring about, and that is the reason that 
they haven't established standards, and therefore that the national 
Congress, with all due respect, has to come in and save the citizens 
of Utah from the State legislators of Utah — I don't see that that 
makes much sense. 

Mr. SoLARZ. That was neither my question nor my point. 

I don't challenge the concern of legislators in those States that 
may have standards that don't rise to the level of expectations 
which we might have. 

But, to use the Secretary's language, I suppose the care of the 
children of our country is clearly a National concern. To some 
extent, it's a National responsibility. If, in our judgement, States 
are not establishing minimally acceptable standards, then it seems 
to me that a case could be made that we have a responsibility to 
step in and say that they've got to do a better job. 

This is not necessarily to have uniform standards in every State. 
Some may want higher standards than the minimum. 

Mr. Bennett. Look, it's a matter of principle here. The States 
are not doing an adequate job, and it should do an adequate job. Is 
this situation going to be improved by the Federal Government's 
getting involved in it? I really have my doubts. 

It s like a matter which you and I have talked about before—cur- 
riculum. Are there some schools in somG States that have such hor- 
rible curricula that children aren't learning anything? Yes. And 
there are some States that aren't doing enough about that. 

Should we therefore have minimal National, Federal standards 
for curriculum? Absolutely not. Because if we have minimal na- 
tional standards for curriculum, they will soon cease being mini- 
mal national standards for curriculum. They will become larger 
and greater and more influenced by lots of extraneous concerns. 

That's my worry. We want quality day care. We want child care. 
We want places where children are protected. I'm not sure this is 
the way to do it. 

Mr. SOLARZ. One final question, if I might, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you indicated in your testimony that you felt that 
in any approach adopted by the Congress, we should not discrimi- 
nate against mothers who choose to stay at home and bring up 
children. 
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Mr. Bennett. Rif?ht 

Mr. SoLARz. But you've also spoken about the need to target lim- 
ited resources on those in need, and where the need lies. 

Now, if for the purposes of discussion, we reach the conclusion 
that there is a need for additional day care facilities 

Mr, Bennett. Okay, 

Mr. SoLARZ. Suppose we decide to make some additional re- 
sources available in order to facilitate the establishment of more 
fa'^ilities around the country, and to reduce the cost for people in 
need who v^ould like to avail themselves of these facilities, but who 
simply can't afford it under existing circumstances I see the clear 
merit, under those circumstances, :n a Federal program which fa- 
cilitates the establishment of more centers and which reduces the 
cost to these who can't afford them 

But it is not clear to me what purpose would be served by your 
suggestion of adopting an approach which provides comparable 
amounts of money, presumably, to mothers who remain at home 
bringing up their children. In what sense does that contribute to a 
solution of the problem of creating enough facilities and adequate 
ones at affordable costs to parents who choose to work? 

What good does it do to provide limited resources to mothers who 
are staying at home and are already bringing up the children? 
That doesn't seem to be where the need is. The need i» for those 
who feel they have to work, but can't work because the facilities 
are not available 

Mr. Bennett. Well, it all depends on how one defines the need. If 
^ne starts out the argument by saying that the need is for child 
care for working mothers, then one comes to a very different con- 
clusion. 

Why should one simply assume that is the relevant universe, 
when in fact the relrvant universe is larger^ We need to help 
mothers and fathers of small children, who are in need. 

You don't find out that somebody is in need simply because 
they're workini^' as opposed to being at home Again, many people 
stay at home and m. \e great financial sacrifice. It's entirely possi- 
ble, Mr Solar/, that if you -io something like provide a tax credit 
or increase th'i size of the deduction, that ^^ome mothers who here- 
tofore have not used informal car^ or formal care may decide tu do 
so with those additional resourc(-s 

The problem is cutting it the other way—let me just make one 
more comment 

If you were to take Dodd-Kilaee and say, look. Ho percent il too 
high^ Let's get it down and focus it on the poor but only, lot's say, 
on single parents with young children The worry there would be 
that you wouldn't want to get in the position of a public policy 
which encourages more single parents— more divorce, or more 
people having children without ever getting married at all That'^ 
one of the public policy implications of it, I think. 

That's another reason for the neutrality idea 

Mr Crystal When Congress decided a couple of decades ago— 
correctly, I believe— that poor people needed help to get adequate 
r. mention, and enough food to live a decent life and stay healthy- 
Congress passed a Food Stamp program. That really is the analogy 
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of giving money to the relevant people to they cv.u r,o out <.iid [;ot 
Vvhat they need to get. 

It be<'nib to m.^ that fucubing on the facihnes would be like decid- 
ing that poor people were having trouble getting enough food, so 
we're going to give money to grocery stores or food providers. It 
seems to me that it's much more direct, and you would avoid all 
kinds of bureaucratic problems and ensure that the people who 
neea tm money get the money by giving ihe money directly to the 
parents, whether it's a single parent or two parents, rather than 
ftnneling money into State governments and then into institutions 
in the hope that somehow this ends up helping those who do de- 
serve to be helped. 

Mr. SOLARZ. If there had been a clear shortage of grocery stores, 
and there were areas around the country where people couldn't get 
food, not simply because they couldn't afford it, but because there 
were no places where it was sold, we would have to considei' some 
kind of way of dealing with that problem. 

Maybe one of the fundamental differences here is over the extent 
to which these facilities are in fact available You seem to think by 
and large that they are. Many people would argue that they're not. 

Mr. Bennett. The evi * nee may show that we don't have a 
crisis, but even if you decided that there were too few grocery 
stores or too few day care centers which people wantad, it still, 1 
think, would make good sense to give people the money directly. If 
they're hungry, and they want to buy groceries, but they can't be- 
cause they don't have enough money— if you give them some 
money, they're going to go look for groceries. 

I think the people who have groceries will set up those stores to 
get that money. 

Mr. SOLARz. Is the administration going to propose some kind of 
child tax credit as a way of dealing with this problem'^ 
Mr. Bennett I don't know. 

I certainly think that something along these lines is what I 
would recommend. This is still a motter of discussion among us, 
Mr. Solarz. 

Mr. Solarz. Thank you very much, Mr Chairman. 

Mr KiLDEE Mr. Grandy. 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Secretary, thank you for being here 

Let me follow up on something that Mr. Solaiz brought up at the 
end of his comments. 

This is a visual aid itemizing 

Mr. Bennett. It isn't for ire. I can't see it. 

Mr. Solarz. Well, it's provided for Members of Congress in print 
big enough so that their staffs don't have to explain it to them. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Bennett. Got it. 

Mr. Grandy. I think that basically what we're doing here is es- 
tablishing the parameters of Federal involvement. Dodd-Kildee is 
here, and over here is the Holloway proposal, which is predomi- 
nantly a tax alteration. 

Mr. Bennett. Right. 

Mr. Grandy. Now, you say in your testimony that you would 
provide some possibilities foi policy initiatives, among them ex- 
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panding child care tax credits, a crackdown on absent fathers ex- 
ploring ways to help employers to be encuuraged to provide child 

7'^T aT ^.'1 good-but I want to go back to another point. 

PnPomn.? "'^^'■^n°"/u"^''^^""e ^ Pol"=y initiative which would 
encompe^ss any or all of them, somewhere between Mr. Hollowav's 
proposal which IS perhaps the least amount of Federal involve 
ment, and Mr. Kildee's, which is probably the most 

«nn hL«l K iV°" "'^u^ ""r- '^^y^'' probably know, that Mrs. John- 
a)n has a bill soniewhere between here. The task force that Repub- 

S^h"" MTt^'' °^ ^^u^ committee are working on has a prof^sal 
which will be somewhere between the two 

feminist ration? Is it going to be squarely on the 

side of altering tax policy, or will there be seme other initiatives 

ness?"^'^ involve Federal participation as w 11 as IRS forgive- 

Mr. Bennett I don't want to dodge your question, Mr. Grandy 
It s a good question direct and clear. 

mi JpfV"/!] V^!''^ ^"J"}^^ ^nswer to it, except to say that it's a 
matter of debate and discussion within the administration right 
now. ^ 

This testimony that I gave you this morning, of course, is admin- 
11 ^ testimony It was cleared by the White House. These are 
the kinds of principles that I think we should be governed by 

1 ve indicated in a couple of my answers why I think Dodd-Kildee 
doesn t meet these principles. I think the Holloway bill would 
largely meet these principles, and other bills would as well 

We re o- this continuum. If I had to say where I am, and what I 

SollowayTir^ """'^ '"'^"'•^^"^ '"^^•■^ the s"de offhi 

But this is a matter for us to talk about later on 

crJiiL. u'^^l- .""^ ,^''P-'°'"^ ^ different point of view 

getting beyond simply altering the tax code to accommodate more 
people, those people with little or no tax liability Do you foresee 
any kind of a voucner system that could be redeemed for various 
types of child care? This is something that our task force has been 
investigating and something that you have been advocating in the 
public education system. * 

Is this a viable option in terms of providing choice to those 
people who could not avail themselves of a tax credit, but who 

""mI RvJm^L^'t/^"'\1" '""^^ l^i"^ °f '^hild care relief? 

Mr. Blnnett. It s another option 

But all I could say, in all candor, is that if one goes the route of 
vouchers, one would engage the same kind of knee-jerk reaction 
that we saw in the debate on vouchers and education 

I don t know that we have to do that. That's not in my view the 
best path. My thinking right now is that the best path wiuTd be 
something like Holloway, which would result m, for poor familiel 
with negative income tax, a refund, refundable monies that they 
would receive to be used for child care or day care 

Mr. Grandy. Or not used for day care 

Mr. Bennett. Or not. That's right. 

,.J^roH^'"'''KT- ^ , ^^^^ difference here is that the vouchers 
a-e redeemable at only a certain facility. 
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You can't um' a iood Mamp an>wherv but in a ^tore i think the 
purpose of this task io\cv is Xo make th<it voucher a^ [>roa(J-basf(l as 
possible Thl!^ would provide relief even il \ou were ^H)ini.^ to use it 
to pa\ {"or care provided b\ a relative m the home, as opposed to 
care provided in a center This would be .im exf)anded certiiicate. I 
would think, il we chose that concept 

Mr Bennkit It could be looked ai 

Mr. Grandy I think that \i there ^ aii\thii i to be ar^^ued 
against Mr HoUoway s bill, it s thai some ot that nione\ ma\ not 
go for child care 

Mr. Bennkh But these are l<un b - These are ^o\erei^Mi people 
in this countr\ The\ can decide how thv^ want to spend their 1am- 
il>'s money. 

Mr. Grandv I understand that. Mr Bennett 

Mr Denneit The\ mav (iecide to go to Mr Solar/' grocerv store 
and g.L some better meals rather than going to Little Lee Da> 
Care Center 

Mr. Grandy But assuming that child care is written somewhere 
around the Education and Labox^ committee, and not just Ways and 
Means, then w^e have a purpose to do w^hat you highlighted in your 
testimony, and that's to look out for the care of the child 

With that, let me ask you another question about what kinds of 
potential problems wt are looking at (now that the Civil Rights 
Restoration Act is law), by potentially providing a network of child 
care facilities around the country? 

If churches are involved— and I represent an area where church- 
es are an integri . part of the community— are they potentially at 
risk now by getting some kind of Federal lunds, or even, let's say, 
certificate's? Is there a potential legal batt'e Drew^ing over this'^ 

Mr. Bennett It could be 

Mr. Grandy. Would you care to comment, Mr. Crystal? 
Mr. Crystal. Yes. 

Obviously the Grove City bill complicates the effor*. that I under- 
stand is being made by some of those sponsors of the ABC bill to 
try to find a v ay to get funds to those institutions which have some 
connection with a religious organization in a way that would not 
implicate the whole religior.s organization in a network of Federal 
controls or regulation. 

One of the most striking things, as you know, about the ABC bill 
is that it now specifies that even a voucher taken to a religiously 
based child care center or unit is funds for that inst ition, and 
therefore cannot be used 

Even if Dodd-Kildee goes in a voucher direction, it says that it 
cannot be used at any child care center that has any taint ot reli- 
gion about it— if it employs one of the people w\o works in the 
church upstairs during the afternoon to help with the child care in 
the morning. So there's already a terrible problem which I think 
the sponsors of ABC are facing right now, in figuring out how, on 
the one hand, lo get aid to institutions rather than individuals and 
to do this in a way that's not terribly unfair to institutions that are 
religiously based or affiliated. 

Some gentleman from Mr Solarz' district came to see us some 
weeks ago— and i think th.-^y've been to see him as well— with real 
concerns about that in the curr-nt ABC bill Grove City simply 
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compacates those concerns, and I franklv don't think that ^ong 
as you are targeting money to institutions rather tlxan to individ- 
uals, and as long as you have current First Amendment law plus 
Crrove City--it s going to be extremely hard, or virtually impossi- 
ble, to be fair and even-handed to religiously affiliated day care 
providers. ^ 

I would add one more point: it i& precisely in needier coiimuni- 
ties-^many of our inner cities, for example— that the churches 
have been especially active in providing the day care. Many of 
these centers are not religious. They offer in-church premises, and 
maybe their personnel overlaps with the chur-h upstairs But 
they re not necessarily religio-s, although some, of course, are 

It s precisely the problem you point to that's going to hurt th<* 
needier communities whom we should be trying to help 

Mr. Grandy. Well, I assume that you v/ould both concur that 
whatever this committee decides and whatever this Congress ulti- 
mately votes on, we have to include the church as an ally of the 
family in this legislation. We can't preclude the church, because 
there s a natural network out there right now to assist the family 
in these circumstances. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Bennett In the campaign for care of children, no allies are 
to be refused. 

Churches and synagogues have proven tnemselves to be very val- 
uable allies in the (^are of children 
Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Armey? 
Mr. Armey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Let me begin by telling you 

Mr. KiLDEE. Just in deference to the Secretary, we've kept him 
over the alloted time, so if you could be brief, we'd appreciate that 

Mr. Armey. Well, I'd like to begin by thanking you for your cour- 
tesy in allowing me to participate 

As a former child myself, and a [laughter] Mr. Armey Current 
parent and a fellow who is still trying to get his children to do 
their duty and bring me grandchildren, I'm very much interested 
in this subject. 

I was also interested, Mr. Chairman, in watching you and the 
Secretary review your childhood experience. In terms of comparing 
that with my own I was one of eight children. My mother and 
father both worked outside and inside the home, raising us Look- 
ing at those three case examples, and recognizing that we all three 
started our early careers in education and have now become part of 
the Government, this has proven to me that no matter how you 
raise a child, you can still go wrong. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Secretary, I am an original co-sponsor of Mr. Holloway's bill 
1 believe that it is a bill that will allow us to give more help to 
more children at less cost in t^xes to their parents, with greater 
freedom of choice to their parents, and Lm very excited about that 
possibility, and hope that we will look at it very seriously. 

In that regard, I would wonder if maybe you would be willing 
to— I do only have two questions. 

In the first case, would you be willing to comment on tax incen- 
tives and credits in terms of what they would do for the poor ^ We 
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have focused on that, and rightly so The low income family is the 
family to which we ought to respond 

I was wondering if you might be willing to comment on that 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. I agree with you, Mr. Armey. 

Mr. Holloway's proposal is sound in principle and one which is 
respectful of the autonomy of a free people It also allows for re- 
sponse to a range of situations, specifically addressing child care. If 
there's a need for child "are or da> care, it can be filled and re- 
sponded to by giving more resources to families to spend on this, if 
this is what they v/fini. 

The other thing— a point that hasn't been made yet— is that if 
we look at history, and there are people m this room who will be 
speaking later who are much more expert in this than I, the family 
has a great capacity to care for itself and for children over a period 
of time. A very good case can be made for giving them some of 
their taxec back, particularly m t*^e case of the two parents, one 
parent working and one at home family. There has been a real de- 
clme in the percentage of dollars they earn which are returned to 
them. 

I think the case can be made on that ground, too 
Mr. Armey. I appreciate that. 

The reason that I'm so interested in that is that I am a follower 
of Milton Friedman One of the really great cases that he made 
early ir +he development of the contemporary field of welfare 
theory is the demonstration that a direct income subsidy to the 
poor that honors their freedom of choice results in greater increase 
in well-being at lower taxpayer cost It's been a curious example 
that I've used in the classroom for \ .i s with Food Stamps. 

In addition to my five children, I m blessed with a wife who is a 
professional family therapist She and I discussed this issue, since 
she is aware of my interest in the issue She brought to my atten- 
tion an article by Dr Edward Zigler. I'm not very familiar with his 
work, but Susan and I did discuss this article Ziu^ler is at Yale Uni- 
versity's Busli Center 

One quote that I took in oar discussions was that child care sys- 
tems must be predicated on a true partnership between parents 
and children's caretakers This related to me and my interest in 
the sovereign choice? you put it. of American parents 

I quite tranklv fear for trespass against those choices in the 
Dodd-KilHee bill, and Susai\ and I had a good discussion about that 
quote I w idered if maybe you could help 

Mr. Bennett. Yes 

I agree. As I said in my statement, I think it is true that the 
family is the original department of health, education and welfare 
I also think that it is true that when frnniiies cannot provide for 
children, other institutions must do what they can. 

As you've often heard me say, Mr Armey, when children come 
to school without any background because parents and family 
haven't done their job, the schools mu.-^t take up that responsibility 

This doesn't argue against the primacy of the family as the most 
efficient and valuable and important nurturing institution in socie- 
ty It simply argues that we all must do what we can But I think 
that if one started on the argumeni by saying that day care provid- 
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Inf ^n'^of tJ"^" ^'"^ co-partners, that would be a mistake. They are 
not equal. They are not equal in any sense 

.«If f ''^'i^ '^^'^ •^/"J®'" wo""!*^ cannot approach what a 

good family can provide for a child. You cannot pay peopie ^-wh 
money to do by children what mothers and fathers wiH do for them 
out 01 love 

That has to be kept clear. People will say, but what about fami- 
lies where there isn't love? Well, that's a problem to which a 1 of us 

Pv7n f° 5'" yrPr^ -,^"^ at that one by weakening 

even further the family bond, or by saying to those people wh! 
choose to stay at home with their children, that Govrrnm^n^ 
??.n'^f y""""- 'contribution. It only recognizes he contribu- 
tion of those who a.-e in the workforce. That's a mistaL e 

Mr. Armey. Thank you. 

Mr. Kildee, if I may make one final point. 

I have raised five children, and I did that with a wife who i i 
the^r^ early years chose to work at home instead of outside the 

I wouid say from our experience that it is in the interest of the 

tre lt7t^rT u ^""''f ^'^-^P^"^ P^--^ °< that day n a dav 
care and quite frankly, it's also in the interest of the parent's 
sanity for that to take place. Pcirem s 

Thank you again for letting me participrL 
moJning."'"""' '^^^''^ Secretary, for your .estimony this 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you very much 

Mr. Kildee. Our first panel this morning will-pardon me 
Nancj We haven't heard from you P ' 

Mr. OHNSON. Remind me, Mr. Chairman, never lo let the Secre- 
i -y go first when he's not m a hi-rrv [Laughter 1 

Mr. Kildee. That is very kind of you, Nancy 

^hank you very much. 

Cont^resswom-an Nancy Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NANCY JO.'r.L^ON, A I .S. RKFRE«^'NT \TIVF 
FROM THE STATE OF CONN KCTKT T 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you, Mr Chairman, for offering me this od- 
portunity to test.y on the need to reform Federal day care polic?^ 

I ver> much appreciate your leadership and that of Mr Tauke or 
this very important issue, which is of such great concern to work 
ing families in America. 

Federal child care legislation could even cross the President's 
desk this year, but I believe that will depend or. tL degree to 
which we are willing to realistically look at the difficulties famines 
face, and specifically the role of the Federal Government in lever 
agiTg both increased availability of care and ouality of care 

Child care is as important an issue ?s ^n) th« Congressional 
agenda -..e numbers of mothers of young children ShTg J^s 
more i tripled since 1 950. According to the Secretary of I fhor^s 
Task . .rce on Child Care, in 1950, only 12 perceS S women with 
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Almos\ two-thirds of mothers with children under 14 work, and 
no w'onde»* Supporting a family is very much more difficult these 
days than it used to be Housing is very expensive. Transportation 
is expensive. Insi ranee for automobiles is expensive. Those things 
are required to work, and this goes on and on down the list. In fact, 
families have much less choice about working now than they have 
had in any decade preceding in America's experience. 

The Child Care Act of U)S7, H.R. ir)72, which I originaUy intro- 
duced in the i)9th Congress m 1985, and the Child Care Services 
Improv.ment Act, which I am proud to sponsor with Senator 
HaJ-ch, take the necessary steps to expand the sunply of qu.ility 
child care and better assist low income families. I do see those as 
the two objectives of reformed Federal day care: tnat they expand 
supply and that they help lower income families 

In expanding supply, of course, I mean quality care. To supply 
qualit> and subsidy to lowTr income families, I think, are precisely 
the policy challenges that we face. These bills do not compromise 
the flexibility that working families need if they are to realistically 
address the interests of their own children, and if we are to address 
the nationwide child care shortage 

3etween them they provide a pragmatic and fiscally responsible 
reform of Federal child care policy 

The Child Care Services Improvements Act, H R. 4002, is de- 
signed to expand the supply of affordable, quality child care across 
the country comprehensively TMe bill authorizes a block grant of 
$250 million to start up or expand licensed or accredited child care 
programs sponsored by municipalities, non-profit small businf es, 
educational institutions, community or emplover sponsorec ^>ro- 
grarr after school care programs and others This retains com- 
plete .exibility for the State and local government to direct funds 
according to their pnoi ities, and beyond this, allows the funding of 
certificates or sc' olarships for low income families. 

^n LiA one ol the major differences between ^' ^ Child Care 
Services improvement Act and the AB(' bih is thai we are mo-e 
aggressive in our efforts to expand supply ror instance, we allow 
block grants to go to for-profit dav care centers We allow block 
grant money to be paired with business efforts to open centers that 
are going to be under that business' jurisdiction 

I think we should try to i oarate this issue of expanding supply 
from the issues of quality affordabihty We have a powerful op- 
portunity to expand supply Remember in the drug bill, we put 
hon^e initial money in there— the first time we passed drug legisla- 
tion— so that States could deve' .p drug curricula, and they have If 
vou check back now, all but one or two States have done thai, and 
that money that we gave them did leverage that 

Both the ABC hill and our bill look to grants to b^^lp people meet 
licensure requirements and so on and so forth, in order to expand 
supply The purv ew of our bill is -imply broader We say that it s 
okay for the Federal Government to help a small business get es- 
tablished, as vt-e do through the SBA and SBA Loans you see 

We allow our ^rant money to be u^ed for small businesses to 
open for-profit centers, because that will expand supply dramatical- 
ly und rapidly, and in no other aspect of Federal policy do we say 
that Government has no interest in expanding the private sec^ ir 
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I would hope that you would not constrain* j ur program, that 
in the ABC bill, to exclude assistance to initiating in the private 
sector. I think that private-public partnership is very, very impor- 
tant, and we must make certain that we do provide the incentives 
that business needs to get into the business ot child care for both 
small care providers and businesses in the larger 3ense, through 
helping them to take what I consider to be their appropriate re- 
sponsibility in expanding child care options for their own employ- 
ees. 

In addition to the possible uses of the block grant program, the 
Child Care Services Act seeks to expand supply of care by breaking 
down barriers to going into the busine.,s of child care. Th.s is very 
important, because if we're going to deal with child care — which I 
think we have got to — we've got to make it more available. One of 
the ways that you make it more available is to make it a more de- 
sirable thmg and sasier to do. 

So, we break down the liabjhty insurance barriers and provide a 
revolving loan fund and those other provisions in our bill, we 
ensure that people will have access to insurance at an affordable 
^ost. That would allow many people who want to go into child care 
to do so. We know that the last insurance crisis drove some of our 
providers literally out of the market, "^his clamped down on avail- 
able slots, rather thar expanding available slots. 

This issue of ensuring the availability of affordable msurance is 
eesential to expanding child care services in America. 

Equally important is t^x reform. I know that we don't like to 
talk about that, but how are you going to get home care providers 
into the market when now you're telling thern that unv^^jr the new 
tax bill they have to make quarterly payments? That's simply too 
much for the kind of businessperson that we're addressing Our bill 
would relieve home care providers and day care providers fiom 
quarterly payments. It would relieve the small business provider 
from paying both the employer and the employee's half of Social 
Security taxes That is a very heavy burden, and it s not one that 
our home care providers can carry. 

You want people to be licensed'^ Wh-^.t home care provider that's 
not licensed now is going to get licenses, if it means that he's going 
to have to pay both the employer and the employee portions of 
Social Security taxes? V^hich one of those underground people are 
going to want to com? into the system if they have to make quar- 
terly payments? 

I think that we have to be realistic and honest I want as much 
as you do to bring every unlicensed provider into the licensed, reg- 
ulated system. But we have to make this possible for them. In my 
bill, we make it possible for them by addressing the issue of ensur- 
ing access to affordable liability insurance, by refoiming the Tax 
Code so that it is syrr.pathetic to the small child care provider We 
do this in a third, very important way through our hold harmless 
provision. 

This is what I call our amnesty provision. Many States have net 
licensed home care providers in the past Some States that have li- 
censer^ home care providers, like my own Connecticut, know per- 
fectly \.ell, and anybody in the business will tell you, we have had 
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State licensure and State st:>ndards. and at least half of our home 
care providers are not licensed It'y probably more like 70 percent. 

My ovvH belief about the licensure issue is that most of the unli- 
censed care is relative care, and that's got some advantages. I don't 
thin'.: that Government necessarily wants to get m there. Usually 
relatives provide some subsidv. so that the cost issue is not so seri- 

0"S 

But we do have a significant sector, even in the States with licen- 
sure, of unlicensed providers. If you want to try chis ou* for your- 
self, the next time you talk at a chamber, or a Rotary, or a League 
of Women Voters— any group, women or men or combined— ask 
people to hold up their hands to show how many people have chil- 
drer in care. Then ask how many have children in relative care 
and how many have children in licensed care. 

Ask your own friends, because people are embarrassed to admit 
it. You d be surprised how many people don't hav their kids in li- 
censed care. The tragedy is that the people whose children are 
uiider three don't have a lot of choice. If your children are over 
three, you're going to get most hands going up, saying that they're 
in licensed care. If they're under three, you're going to have most 
hands going up for unlicensed care, since we have not made it pos- 
sible under our licensure system to provide affordable licensed 
cai e 

We have literally no subsidies from most States or from the Fed- 
eral level for low-income families to pay for day care. 

My hold harmless provisions are just an effort I'or the existmg 
unlicensed providers to be able lo continue to provide service while 
they get licensed. From the time they apply to the time they were 
licensed, you could continue to use them, if you were a low income 
peibon receiving a Federal subsidy. 

Now, if you don't provide them with this partnership so that 
they can move from unlicensed to licensed, then they won't enter 
the licensed system, and they'll continue to provide care. They 
cannot econo ^ically stop providing care and furthermore the chil- 
dren that they're caring for know them, the parents like them— if 
suspension of service is the price of becoming licensed, with all of 
the other disincentives there are to becoming lice-ised, they're not 
going to do it. 

But if you tell them look, you can ke?p don\^ what you re doing 
as long as you're going through the licensing process, and at the 
same time, becoming licensed is go\n^ to give you access to afford 
able insurance Becoming licensed ir goin^ to give you access to a 
simpler position in the Tax Code— you can lure them in. 

We found with the food subsidy program ^hat we were able to 
lure a certain number of providers in In Connecticut, small provid- 
ers' association have sprung up, and because they prov.de library 
services to their members, and some accounting help ard things 
like that heyVe beeii able to help lure people in. 

But t\e very fact that in States with developed licensing systems 
and evL^a developed provider base associations, we have not suc- 
ceeded in bringing these unlicensed people into the licenst^l sector 
indicates that we need more incentives 

I would really urge you not to neglect those sections of our bill 
that are totally unlike the ABC bill and have really nothing to do 
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with the ABC bill. They are not ^'"i conflict. I thin!< they're essen- 
tial to a broad-scoped, quality public policy which from the Federal 
!evel will do everything possible for us t'^ jxpand availability, by 
providing gra; ts broadly. 

I have one major employer who would love to provide daycare. 
He's the biggest emplr^^'^r in 15 towns. He has employees from all 
those towns. He can't, ^jcause he's so afraid of the liability issue. If 
we solve that liability problem for him, he's big enough to be able 
to carry the cost. For a smaller employer, the liability issue cou- 
pled with a small grant to get started can begin serving quite a sig- 
nificant area. 

The partnership that is envisioned in our bill, both in the grant 
portion of the bill and in the barrier breaking sections of the bill, 
are very important to an aggressive effort to expand slots. I hope 
that you will support them. 

Both our bill and the ABC bill, incidentally, supply grants to 
small providers to make tne changes in the facilities necessary to 
meet licensi ^, and I think that's a very healthy kind of incentive, 
not like the others that I've mentioned. We need this. 

oince I've skipped through my testimony here, I don't want to 
repeat ipvself, but on the other hand, I want to on to the other 
aspects 01 the two bills that are the most important. One is expand- 
in£C availability, which I think I've covered completely. 

The other is the issue of cost and affordability. Both the ABC bill 
and my bill address the issue of affordability by allowing us to fund 
certificates or scholarships up to, in one bill 200 percent of poverty 
and in the other bill a little lower amount. Those are initiatives 
that I strongly support. 

In my bil!, H.R. 1572, that was introduced some years ago, I did 
emphasize that. Right now, we have no subsidies Fiom the Federal 
level, we provide an entitlement. I think this is part of the urgency 
of reforming Federal day care policy. We have an entitlement for 
those who earn enough mon^v to benefit from the tax credit. We 
don't just provide a subsidy, .e provide it to everyone — no matter 
how much they make. 

If they make enough money to benefit from the tax cre,Mt, okay. 
But below that we provide nothing. If you don't make enough 
money to pay taxes, or to have some taxes to write a credit off 
against, we provide nothin |. 

Tlial is leally a scandalous inequity in Federal policy. If you can 
correct that inequity so that you could create some buying power 
among low-income families who are the most needy — those are the 
families who have the least choice about whether both parents 
work. If you covld increase the ability to pay and increase the 
availability of slots, thr . the last issue that 1 Jo want to address is 
quality and standard setting. 

This is another dramatic polic^ difference between the Child 
Services Improvement Act and the ABC bill: who sets the stand- 
ards. I would urge you to allow the States to set standards. We 
have not required States to set standards in the past, so this would 
be a new initiative for us to require States to 3et standarus. I don't 
Lelieve tb ^ Federal money should go to those who dor't meet 
standards. 




But don't set Fedei..! .-land .rds ' ph^M,.wul^ ^ 
for accred.taucn to, .chcoK \Vc- cio i.qunc tn.U ^t.n, ...d^ .,■ ■ ^. . 
mo^t of tho^o in-^tanc. but nn.- d.. n.-t do d ou,-.-K.^ i '^a.n to 
talk a httlo bil more abo.t tiii^ is-ue oi ^taIldard -t-ttm^' 

ih-.nk what Nve need to do to tvqui.e >tand ud^ and couplt U c 
requirement for .tatldard^ vMth incenlise, to expand the ^wpi^ - 
the kind> of incentives that I, iiw talked about 

If the Federal GoNeinment requires that .tandauls be set. thex 
woUd do a verv important thing .hat ha^ n^';^'' been done |n 
America theN vvould force public discujsion of standards in fac.li- 
UeTtha\ care for our chddren in eve.y State leg., ature Now I not 
omU .erved in Connecticut ^^hen Nve went through a big debate on 
th ; but I chaire. the program and investigation, committee that 
did a U-month studv of dav care m (Connecticut .n a time of chaag.- 
I can tell vou. if vou hold hearings in your btate legislature, 
about .t.ndard. of care, you will get prett> much the -^^e stand- 
ards throughout the Nation Those States in which we have nci> 
fow standards are States tKit have never held these hearings, since 
thev haven't been required to , . j .u . v,.a 

I think that if we require that States set standards, and that Fed- 
eral dollars onlv go to those providers who meet standards, thai we 
wiM see some uniformity emerge We can revisit that issue in a 
yeVrs and see it there are specific thing, that we need to encour- 

^^But if States '^et standards publicly, you will now get public 
debate beVween parents and providers that ultimately is at the 
hea?t of the issue of standards setting , . qual.t> If y,ou don t do 
th J if vou do it from the Federal level, then you run this risk Let 
me tiive vou an example of the serious risK that you run 

^n the ABC bill, afler school care is defined as care that provides 
counseling and basic skills training Now, no home care p.ov -ier 
can S that criteria The ordinary woman out there, taking care 
of ch fdren in her home, cannot document that she can prov de 
^^unselmg or basic skills tr .ang. so she cannot take care of latch- 
kev children or if she does, those parents who need that care 
c- t'lnot benefit from Federal subsidies 

You're either going to cut her out of that busines or those par- 
ents ^ut of care Those parents will be cut out of subsidv support. 

tow if vou don-t allow home care providers to accep latch key 
chUren because they don't meet the criteria in the b.ll, they will 
not be able to provide infant care Our home care providers are our 
Sr imarrproviders of .nfant care We have lo.s of centers-look at 
vouTown district There are lots of people who will take c ire of 
chddren"/ind 4 years old. up to kindergarten, depending on what 
State you live in" But there is a real, desperate shortage of high- 

'^t 'my Srafe,'most of the infant care providers are the home care 
uroviders and thev are regulated by the State They can only take 
L inaS infants and .-,0 many toHdIpr. To make the.r project eco- 
nomicaUv feasible 2 years ago, we allowed them to take an audi- 

^"h'eywt'able'Jo provide evidence to us that thev could .handle 
that and ^hat in fact the older chi' i.-en .vere a he p with the 
younger children and that a good relationship was often built up 



in a public setting as to what this relationship should be between 
numbers of infants, numbers of toddlers, and numbers of latch-kev 
children. 

That tells you two things. First of all, many of the home care 
providers vyould have to go out of business if they were denied all 
latch-key children. That simply wouldn't be an economically viable 
business, and they would have to go down to the local supermarket 
and check out gooH&, or go the local McDonalds— where in Con- 
necticut now you get over $5 an hour. Thoy would be forced to do 
that instead of taking care of children, as they wa-ted. They 
wouldnt be allovyed the latch-key children which were critical to 
making their business economically viable 

Now, that's important. You cut out home care and you cut out 
infant care. Then you re going to reduce availability rather than 
enhancing availability. 

Second, there are plenty of 7-year-old kids, boys, who need to be 
in someone s home where they can run in the neighborhood. They 
don t need after school care that is school-based Now I like the 
idea of school-based care, and I want to see some of the grants in 
my bill and your bill flow to schools, so that we can do a better job 
with some after-school care 

But there are kids of different ages and kids of different needs 
home kids need to go liome to someone- they know in a home set- 
ting and have the freedom. Plus, if you eliminate it, you do very 
seriously erode the ability of home care providers to survive eco- 
nomically. Therefore, you endanger the existence of infant care 

In other words if you make a mistake in setting a Federal defini- 
tion, you couldn t reduce the availability of care. But there is an 
other aspect of the standard setting in your bill that is ;ust a'^ dan- 
gcroi s. 

In your bill, you say that if you reduce standards, you lose eligi- 
bility to Federal funds. Now, in your bill you require inspection of 
home care providers only once every years. In Connecticut, we 
have b:,'en requiring all home care providers to be inspected annu- 

1 ^""^^ because we couldn't afford it, we 

looked at the deployment of oar resources, and they passed a bill 
saying that we wili gc to an unannounced inspection every 5 vears 
which IS what you have i i your bill. 

But il your legislatio- had been Federal law when Connecticut 
did chat, we would have been wiped out We would have lost all 
eligibility, our people would have lost all elig.bility to access any 
I'ederal money for expanding care or for subsidies to low-income 
families Under your definition, even though the standard we were 
going to have in law was the same, equal to, or higher than the 
standard in this bill, it would have been a degradation under the 
definition in your law. 

I you to loc _ . t that issue of degradation You're going to set 
your standards according to the mediai. So, half the States are 
going to be under and half are going to be ovp,- Now. the States 
that are over— because this is an economically fringe business and 
yet very important particularly tor infants if families are to 'have 
the choice of a home setting or a center setting for children which 
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I think they should—it's very, very important that you not penal- 
ize States for changing their rules of licensure because when you 
do that, you'll simply eliminate large portions of the American pop- 
ulation from access to any Federal dollars 

So, I wanted to be sure to point out those dangers of the kind of 
standard setting that is being proposed in the ABC bill I would 
just say that I am absolutely convinced that if we require stand- 
ards to be set, and we beef up the Federal part of our bill that 
sends out the standards based on the good models, then when we 
revisit this issue in 5 years, we'll find that States are all pretty 
much in the ball game. 

The evidence is that they're pretty much in the ball game, in the 
centers. 

As to the issue of abuse— you know, the first isbues of abuse to 
hit the newspapers were from day care centers. There are fewer 
centers, they :ire all licensed in every State, and they're easy to 
regulate because they are so visible. And yet the first examples of 
abuse came from nters. 

Then .here were examples of abuse from home care providers, 
both licensed and unlicensed We have to be honest There is no 
way— it's just like licensing people to dri\e There's not way to li- 
cense people to drive and make bure that everybody you license is 
going to be good. 

The portions ( \ both bills that strengthen parental involvement 
and educate par ents on how to oversee quality, and which go public 
about standards, and give us ihe leverage we need to involve fami- 
lies and communities in this issue of standard setting, and the 
quality issues, ait extremely miportant If w don't succeed in .de- 
veloping thc'ii kinC of strong partnership, I d( I't care what kind ')f 
bureaucracy you pu^ in place, it's not going to do the job 

Illinois has one oi the best bureaucracies in the Nation, and you 
heard what th<_ Illinois people said, and what thev found So. one of 
the things Vvu tave to do is *o give parents th^^ monev to buy qual- 
ity care, and when we give them that hubsidv. we have to get them 
to come U) meetin We have to give them literature that tells 
thehi what to loo m their provider and how to check out things 
that they're suspicious about 

There's a wonderful job to be done 

One last point I would hope th.iu in wu-w of the [)i-essui-e on the 
budget, and 1 don't se(^ many of you who ser\e on the [)udget com- 
mittee with me but mavbe some of you mtvc or )propriations- 
we aU know, and we feel keenly tht piv^sure on spending hei-e in 
Washington 

! would urge vou not lo set aside 2') percent of the spending for 
administrative and training purpt.ses There's hardlv :\ State— 1 am 
not aware of a State that doesn't have a good cornmunitv college 
system now All of the comniunitv colleges hnve human develop- 
ment courses, p.s\cholog> courses, and so or\ II we p'jt on them, <is 
a way of qualifying for Feder-al fuad^. ihe responsibrlity to ha\e a 
provider tnnnnr. course available to th(»ir community Cf;ljege 
svstem. then we use existing resourcr s For that there is a verv 
good training program lread\ estahhsluw in New York Wv for- 
gotten the name, but I'm sure vou know 
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We could use that as the kind of program that we're looking for 
It s not hard to put that mandate for training on them The re- 
sources are there, and I'd hate to see us duplicate those resources. 

Likewise, in the information referral section of the bill I think 
that many communities-in Connecticut, it's the info line-they 
have highly skilled people, and they refer p. ,ple for lots of pur- 
poses. Ill provide you with some literature on them, because I 
don t want us to see placed on Connecticut the responsioilifv «of 
up a separate info referral line when frankly we've had that man- 
date in our State law for quite a while and have now some excel- 
lent information referral services out there 

^ would think that it would be reasonable to require that every 
btate agency through their computers spit out copif^s to every town 
hall, every library, every school district. 

The schools should be required to have those -esources in every 
fnT-nPf^' ' ^l^""^- do some better things about disseminat- 

\ng information, but I think we have to be careful how much 
.-noney we segregate for administrative and training costs. I think 
tnere are resources we could use better. 

That 25 percent of $2.5 billion is more than $5no million 

Yes. And if we should allocate less, like, say, .>! billfon, then $250 
m.llion of that is ending up going into administration, when what 
vve need is slots available and this dynamic to get money to low- 
income families out there, with a quality system to oversee it 

1 a be happy to answer questions. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Nancy L Johnson follows:] 
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V:..rr?^:r statemekt of m honorable h^ry l johnson '"To^rc^t^or:;" 

T.^^%«.T".,22 I BEPOPi TWE SUBCOMMITTEE O*} IVKf^ RESOURCES *.ti, «so^.kes 

I HOUSE EDUCATION AND LAiiOR CG?«1TTEE 

APRIL 21, 1986 

Mr Chalnwri, thank yoi for offering me thli opportunity to testify on 
th* n«ad to refom ftderal child care policy 1 apprtcUte your leader»Mp 
•nd that of countle«« otheri, mmny of whoa ar« preient here today Federal 
chlld-cara leglalatlon could even croaa tf»a Pretld«nt'« desk thla year 

Child care Is as laportan. an Issue as any on the Congressional agenda 
The nu-ibe of Bochers of young chlld-tn working has aore than tripled aince 
1950 A, cording to the Secretary of Labor's Task Force on child care. In 
1950 onl> 12 percent of vonen with children under alx worked and today that 
ilgure Is t>7 percent Alnost tvo-thlris o. Bothers with children younger 
than 14 work And no wonder Supporting a t«aBlly Is auch aore difficult 
than It used to be Housing Is expensive everywhere and working usually 
requires a car and costl> Insurance But the economic pressures fdt by 
voung families aust not be allowed to endanger the well-b-lng of our 
t-hlldren 

The Child Care Act f 1987 (H R 1572). which I originally Introduced 
In the 99th Congreas. and the Child Care Services Inprovenent Act (H R 
4002), which I an proud to sponsor with Sen Orrln Hatch, take the necess-ry 
•teps to expand the supply of quality child care and better assist low- 
Incone families These bills d^ not compromise the flexibility t^-it working 
faallles need If we are to reaUstlcally address the nationwide chl.d-care 
•hortage Between them, they provide a pragmatic and fiscally responsible 
refons of federal child care policy 

The ChllJ Care Services Improvement Act (H R 4002). Is designed to 
expand the supplv of affordable, qualjtv child care across the country 
coaiprehenslvelv The bill authorizes a block grant o. $250 million to start 
up or expand U-ensed 5r accredited child-care programs sponsored by 
municipalities, nonprofits snali businesses, educational institutions and 
others It will also fjrd certlticates or scholarships to low-Income 
families, conaaunlty or employer sponsored programs, s.ck child progracs or 
after-school care, with each state or locality directing funds In accordance 
with thfir priorities 

fhie Child Care Services Improvement Act ellir^'-ates the llabllltv 
insuran' ' barriers that ba^'e d 1 "if-oMraged prosper e child-care prf^"iders 
from en. i ng the profession, dissuaded business., from sponsorI..g centers 
anv! forced existing providers out of business It assures both avallabllUv 
and affordabIlI«-v of Insurance by clearly delineating provider liabllltv and 
by distributing $100 million In start-up funds to states for risk pools 

The Child Care Services Imp-o .rement Act aUo encourages underground sr < 
new farrily-bescd providers to Join the regulated sVstem It authorizes $2S 
Billion for state- adTlnl stered re^oi- ir;' loan funds to help small prcvldeis 
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finance hone tnprovements necessary to becoae licensed It eases the tax 
burd*n of faally-based providers, by allowing them to pay one half of the 
payroll tax (currently the) are required to pay thf employer and the 
e«ployee*« share), and by replacing the requirement to file quarterly Income 
taxea with an annual filing requirement 

One of the most Important objectives of the Hatch-Johnson approach Is 
to prevent dUruptlon of aervlcet to children Consequently, the 
legislation allows unlicensed providers to continue caring for children from 
the tine of application until the license Is granted 

In-home care Is not only the najorlty of care, but It Is some of o-ir 
best care for very young children Two- thirds of our child care services 
•re provided by hoae-care providers Possibly 70 - 90 percent of these 
child care arrangements are underground that Is, not meeting any 
publicly- set standards of care Without some form of protection, many 
underground providers will slmpiv be unable to tolerate the ecoiomlc blow of 
suspending services and will net apply for licensure, preventing the 
regulated child care system from expanding and keeping clients from enjoying 
the assistance for which thty qualify It aakes sense to take advantage of 
this existing resource by encouraging these women tc join the licensed or 
accredited child care network 

Finally, the Child Care Services Improvement Act Is the only bill to 
encourage the adoption of strategies that will enable parents to minimize 
the need fcr child care Through tax Incentives to business and parents and 
a business awards program for progressive personnel policies It provides 
better resources to reduce the demand for care The deuographlcs of the 
workforce An^ the dependence of our economy on participation bv women demand 
creatlv approaches to work sched^lps and employes benefits We must 
frankly recognize the Inevitable conflict between assumptions such as thj 
nine- to- five workforce regimen and the needs of cuUdren 

H R 1572 the earlier of mv two proposals, Is complementary to the 
objectives set foith In the Chi)<' ^are Services Improvement Act It targets 
the working poor, a group that. s far. has been ignorpd by fedp^al child 
care policy While a few of the r, poor currently are eligib 
assistance under the Social Serv. cs Block Grant, and the affluent benefit 
f-om the entilleis'nt prograii providing subsidies under the Dependent Care 
.ax Credit, fanillts who struggle to survive at Incomes just above welfare 
receive no help at all 

H R 15 '2 zerofs in o af f ordabil itv a-ailabJUty ancJ qualltv in child 
care for this neglected li-^tce group and like the m^re sweeping Child Care 
aer^'ices Impiovement Act focuses on improving the p-esent svsteff This bill 
provides $300 million for child care certificates for use In licensed or 
accredited dav care centers and hcirt s Fllglbilitv is limited to faniilles 
with l"'on:e below 200 percent of the federal poverty index (sUghtlv more 
than $22,000 for a fa-Lily of f'^ar) Each of my bills conrain a "hold 
harmless- provision througn which -irdcrground pro^idt-rs are givfn arunpstv 
durirg the Hcen-^ing process so as not to rlisrupt the rontinuit.' of cure 

iO pat fol thcsf rtforn-"; n P l^V plia^its out rhe Dfpendonf Curt- Tax 
Credit for up;i( r i-.-oirc fatr.lifS bcftirirli^ a' $(.n rirj.T and .lin: u^t ivf the 
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credit cooplecely for families wh^ naVe over $6^,3C0 a vtar While a 

c«se can be B«de to assist all * lies of all incomes *itb tha cost ot 

child care in ay opinion a noi irpelUng case can be nade tn first lssi^,^ 
families on Che basis of need 

Both of By bills strive to assure the suc-.ess of diverse child care 
•nvironnentJ Parents know what setti->g is best for their child and need 
accefs affordabllity. and the right to choose Diversity of facilities 
that meet care standards and najor changes in personnel policies governing 
the work place to allow parents to minimize the child's care needs can 
together best address the interests of our nation's children «nJ fiirallies 

Before 1 conclude my testimony, I would like to make a few comnients on 
your legislation Chairman, the Act for Better Child Care The 

overriding object of the ABC bill and my legislation are the same to 
meet Me demand for quality child care Many of our provisions have the 
sane goals, including assuring parental involvement, increasing supply 
enhancing qual I and ensuring oversight and the protection of children 
Yet, I would caution you that the ABC bill could drive many current chilu 
care providers out of the profession and hamstring state and local 
governments in their efforts to encourage growth in this critical sector 

Look first at the issue of the federal government mandating licencing 
standards for day care centers and homes -Jhlle the federal government set 
standards for neither teachers nor ph>sicians, the ABC bill would mandate 
federally-set standards for all da> care providers and a child de^-elopr^.,'^ 
specialist on the staff of each information and referral program 

Piis is a very prescriptive bill and has the potential to reduce 
parents' and children's options and require inappropriate resources 
Let me explain 

As presently drafted, the ABC bill requires all after-school care 
providers to provide "study skill sessions counsel ing and guidance " B/ 
definition, then, home-based pr^ i:Lz.z zz- "-^ fnr reimbursetnent 

for the care of latch-ke\ children Connecticut home care pro-iders who 
are essentially the sole suppliers of intant care in the state, fought for 
years for the right to take schot>l-age children in addition to the i fi-^s 
and toddlers the\ alread> served Latch-ke\ care is scarce in fo-necticut 
and faicily-based providers found that school age childrer could irake a rea^ 
contribution to the development of the younger kids and were necessarv to 
make home care pa^ enough to be an alternative to out -of - home work 

After much heated debate last year Connecticut's General AsseiEhly 
expanded -^he number of latch-key children provide, s could care for hut onl 
while school was in session Such a compromise would have been iirpossihle 
under the ABC tormula Many ot our best providers of Infant care could ha" 
been driven out of the regulated -^ysTem b\ federal definitions that denied 
home care providers the right to care fjr «;chool arc d children Oil\ state 
are close enough to providers familie*; ar.il i.^. 1 1 i a 1 i sts to set ay roprla't 
enforceable standards that will encourage the growrh of thn*; criticil 
ser- ice 1. d'jctrv 

I offer this definition i>t aftei school care in ' ht- AI-C bill as an 
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•XMple of the kind of wr^U-aeanlng nUt.ke ch.t could occur here In 
iVTJlTc *° T'^^ '° A»erlc.-. working families Equally serious 

U the ABC bill . requirement that states nc- reduce the standards that 
child-care providers are required to aeet 

The implications of this Innocent-sounding provision can be seen froni 
Connecticut's .xperlence In 19C6. Connactlcut. due to budg.t constra 
changed It. requlra»ent for an *.nnual In.p* on of ho»e-day care factu'us 
injavor of spot- checking a percentage of It. ho-e day- care provlJrr. 

Had the ABC bill been In effect -- «nd In spite of the *act that 
Connecticut s proposed change would have resulted In state requ'reaents 
equivalent to the f requei cy of Inspections undated In the ABC blix It 

^.r^i"* • reduction In standards and aade ay state 

ineligible for tederal funds Ironically. Connecticut would have been 
caught between funding a more stringent standard than required by federal 
law and losing federal funding ' leaerai 

Mr Chalman, ay goal Is to reaove barriers insurance, tax and the 
J'"!:. M f"""" .nd parent Invol^^ent 




power we need to preserve parents' choice to 



All of us recognize that an investaent in our children today Is an 
ZVrT'l ^T"." °^ objectives .nd the lapact of the 

prograa that we .HI ultlaately pass -- and I believe we can and should piss 
. comprehensive child care prograa -- will shape the developaent of the rill 
generation We need a strategy that supports working parents without , hort- 

te:tfly^h1s^^^:r"lng""' ^ 
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Mr. KiLDEE Thank you very much, Congresswoman Johnson. 
You certainly have shown yourself to be very knowledgeable in 
this field 

I knew that before your testimony today with our conversations 
on the floor and in the elevator that you were certainly very 
knowledgeable. 

I dlso appreciate the positive tone you used, both on your bill and 
making some positive suggestions as to how to improve the ABC 
bill. I appreciate that. 

As I mentioned, no bill ever reaches this Hill perfect, and I think 
you've been positive not only on your own bill, but hav . also made 
some positive suggeotions about ABC. 

Let me ask you a couple of questions here. One iz a general ques- 
tion. 

The Secretary indicated that he did not know if th* re was any 
shortage of child care slots nationwide. Would you carf to comment 
on that? 

Ms. Johnson. Yes, I'd be happy to comment on that. 

I've done a lot of work on that issue, for many reasons. It seems 
to me that there are three things that we can say about demand 
and shortage. One is that there is a tremendous shortage of infant 
care, of sick child care, and of special needs care. 

There is also going to be a much greater shortage than exists 
now of all kinds of care, since the Census Bureau studies show that 
only 22 percent of care providers riow are eithei home or center 
based. That leaves almost 80 percent that is "other", and that is in 
part parents splitting shifts and so on. But the largest portion is 
relative care. 

In my estmiation, the ability of relatives to provide care is going 
to decline in the future. Just as we see now the large number of 
parents working and therefore needing care, when their children 
grow up and have children, they're going to be working and they're 
not going to be available to prov'de relative care. 

One of the reasons that it's important to reform Federal policy 
now is to address what's going to become a more serious problem in 
the future. 

In my estimation, there clearly is a lack of certain kinds of care, 
and there's a lack of licensed care. A lot of that care is being pro- 
vided by underground providers— we actually dcn't know how 
much. But if I take the licensed slots in my community — I've done 
this, and I urge you to do this, it's fascinatmg. If your State li- 
censes, it's so dramatic. Take the number of licensed center slots 
and the number of licensed home care slots, add them up, and look 
at them against the population, and you can estimate this ^^ut from 
the percentage of women working with children under six working 
and all that stuff using your own State statistics. It's traumatic. 
It's absolutely startling. 

The tragedy is that it is most sta; tling in the suburbs. In the sub- 
urbs, many people have homes that are large enough to go into this 
type of business. 

We have a real, serious problem in the cities, and we need these 
grants to upgrade these facilities very, very much. But along that 
line, I would hope that you can resolve this issue about church- 
based care. 



You know, in my home lown. aKicIi is a small urban anvi, Head 
Start has been in the locr' Jiurch for \ears Now. there's an 
answer to t is out there, because --ve've been doin^^ ii Wc all agree 
that we don't want to provide Federal money to any program that 
prostlytizes and teaches specifically religion. But in many of my 
smallest communities, there isn't an\ facility that could house a 
day care center except church facilities We want to use them The 
last thing we could afford would be to build a new infrastructure 
for our child care. 

Again, in terms of husbanding our resources, we reallv do have 
to make certain to find a way that church facilities could be used. 

We try to do tnat in ol r bill by requiring the incorporation of a 
separate, non-profit agency that is arm's length »'om the church. 
You could make some requirements on that We did it for insur- 
ance liability reasons, but it's just as applicable to these other rea- 
sons, and maybe that vehicle could provide you with a new possibil- 
ity to resolve what is a conflict that »ve can't tolerate driving 
policy 

Mr. KiLDLE. Thank you. 

Ms Johnson. Could I just add oi hing? 

This hasn't been talked about m .^h, but it's very, verv ''ap-^*-- 
tant. 

Our bill tries to address this— as far as I'm concerned it's inad- 
equate, but it was the limits of my imagination. I can tell you 
about the problem, but 1 haven't yet found the solution 

One of the solutions to child car* m America, and on that we 
have to make happen—I'm not quite sure how— is that we have to 
aJdress those factors in uui lives that aie driving the demand. 
First, the; *re irrational, and they're feeing women and men in 
America to make choices for their childien that are often funda- 
mentally unhealthy It isn't right that society requires every ung 
parent to make the decision to be with or away from their chile* 
from i) to 5 every single day 

In farm communities, you don't have to make this choice We 
could restructure America's wor'.forco and provide incentives to 
employers We could provide awards for eTiplo>ors who adopt en- 
hghtened personnel policies, whose specific goal i^ is— and who 
a:hieve — a reduction in the number of out of home hours of care 
th *r employees' children need out of home This is particularly im- 
portant for infants. 

I would urge you to put some new emphasis on this. We did it 
through the awards progn , recognizing employers. Biit I'd love to 
see some tax incentives from employers, if they can document that 
their employees, by virtue of using flex-time, which now is general- 
ly interpreted by businesses; tl at you get to start at 7 and go 
home a little earlier 

I have an employee who starts at ;> and goes home at I. She has 
8 hours 10 wo/k in real quiet. Imagine w'hat she gets done—the 
phones aren't ringing. It's wonderful at 7 Productivity sh .ts up. 
Then she's around long enougli to receive her calls and return 
them. 

Now, let's be ci^dtiv in our own A'ork force and out here in 
America's workforce. K's 3ur obligation as leaders for us to chal- 
lenge the LO 5 straitjacket assumption that is driving up that 
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demand for small child care. It's fundamentally unhealthy and 
wrong, and it's not something that we should requiie— it's not a 
structure within which we can afford for American families to con- 
tinue to be forced to live 
Mr. KiLDEE Thank you. 

As you know, I am working diligentlv to resolve the church State 
problem. It's an area that I feel obligated to try and find a solution 
for, and I've probably spent more personal and staff time on that 
than anything else. 

We do find many mothers who within a week > time maybe have 
three or four different places they have to place their children, not 
knowing on Monday where they're going to place them on Wednes- 
day. That has contributed a great deal to absenteeism. There's no 
question about that. They really have no certitude within a week 
how their child care needs will be taken care of. 

I think that probably when people count slots, they may have 
counted those 47 slots in that basement, there, loo 

Wh.^it's interesting is thai very often for some mothers, it's diffi- 
cult to find poor quality child care, let alone adequate care. In this 
mstance, where the 47 were being taken care of, some parents 
probably said, weU, here finally is something that we can afford. 
The person was charging $20 a week, I think, 

I*m sure that some of the mothers knew that tl was not the 
bes^ situation, but very often it's difficult for mothers to find poor 
quality child caie I think there is a definite shortage out theie, 
myself 

Let me just say a coaple of things— and I do appreciate the po:^ 
tive approach that you ve brought to all our discussions on this. It s 
been very helpful 

Ao far as training, we do have a training component. My subcom- 
mittee has had long experience with the training in the Head Start 
Program To our knowledge, there's been no mstance of jbuse in 
the Head Start Program, because 1 think training tendii to mini 
mize that. When you train people well, you can recri"t b>4ter and 
then train them. So I think that training is an important thing, 
given what we have learned from that Head Start Program 

1 feel rather strongly rega-^ing training We're dealing with chil- 
dren who are in their formative years, and trainmg hocomv^s v^rv 
K.^nortant So, in giving Fedc ^al dollars out, we try to be sure thai 
thost dollars are used in a situation where the personnel wiH be 
trained. 

I might come back for ar ither round of questions, but I'll turn lO 
Mr, Tauke here 

Mr, Tauke Well, Mr Chairman, just two quick points 

The first is that oftentimes it's said in Congress that Memb«?rs 
don't have '^.:\y influence on legislation unless they're on the com- 
mittee or the subcommittee that deals with it But I think ti/»t 
your testimony today indicates that knowledge is power in Con 
gress, and that you can have infiuence on legr ' ;tion just by work- 
ing and learning about it 

Ms Johnson I appreciate it 

Mr. Tauke And I'd like to thank you for sharing your expertise 
with us 
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The second vjint that Vd make is that 1 have an S 00 plane to- 
night, and I'm getting worried about making it [Laughter ] 

So Tm going to refrain from asking questions until 1 have an op- 
portunity to talk with \ou intornially on a number oi issues that 
we've continued to djscuss over the last couple of weeks 

So thank you v^rv much 

Mr. KiLDLE. Mr. Sawyer 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very mucii, Mr Chairman 
I just have a couple of fairly quick questions 

In considering the provision for t(ix incentives within t'le biil, 
have you made calculat ons as to what those would cost the US. 
Treasury? 

Ms Johnson That'j- a verv go>d point to raise and one that frus- 
trates me terribly. I'm ^orry that I can't sit here and tell you but 
Taxation hasn't gotten ba^k to us. 

What we did was to pr . into our bill tor the first months of life, 
becausf of the problems with infant care and because I feel it's 
such a terrible decision to force women and parents *o make, an 
allowance for two exemptions above the normal ones i^ the first 0 
montns for families where one of the parents stays home It doesn't 
have to be the woman 

That amounts to about a $500 subsidy. That's not big money, but 
just an effort ^o say that we have some obligation here I don't 
know what the long-term cost is. but I don't think i^'s very great. 

In the first place, a lot of people can't afford to take 6 months off 
from their job, no matter what we give them Second, it's not a 
very big subsidy I hope that we won't neglect to address the issue 
of subsidies a little bit m.ore head on than either in the Child Care 
Services Act jr in the ABC bill 

My 1572 bill was much more specific, but I think that we really 
have to address this teachers' salaries rise, and as nurses' sala- 
ries rise, I tell you, the cost of day care is going to go up, and it 
should go up. One of the things that my bill calls for is a study of 
turnover ratcc. When you look at those, you'll see how devastatmg 
this is to children. They may be m the same facility with different 
adults every two weeks You have to question what kind of security 
you're providing for them 

1 think this issue of affordabilitv is very, very i.iiportant, and Vm 
glad that you raised them As soon as 1 get any of those ' osc esti 
mat( ^, I'll share them • ith the committee 

Mr Sawyer Let me ask just a few questions regarding .stand- 
ards. 

You call on the States to set standards Would it be valuable, in 
your view, ♦o define the arenas in which those standards are to be 
sei''^ Is it important lo have health anu safety standards, as the 
Chairma i menii^Mied? Is it important to have training stonf'aids 
for the people who provide service''^ 

M« Johnson Well, the p^-oblem is that if you get into that in 
Federal law, it's verv hard to stop tuat ball from rolling downhill. 

I know^ that when I was in the State senate in the education 
committee, we tried t( set out what were the go-' Is of high school 
education You know, we can t say that citizenship is not a goal, 
and so on and so forth, and you get uil of European history, and si 
on 
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What legislative body at any level is going to set standards for 
day care and not include health and fi^e? Not include ratios? Not 
include some kind of training and eligibility and police checks? 

I really think that it will work out, and I think that if we came 
back and looked in 5 years, we would get much faster action by the 
States. In my bill, for instance, I require that we develop standards 
about minimum competency about care givers, both supervisors 
and workers. 

I do think that the body of literature is such that there will be a 
lot of similarity. 

My concern is that we will make a mistakt at the Federal level 
that will be very costly. Then States will make the decision not to 
bother with this. If it looks too onerous— States simply won't 
bother to participate in it They may make the decision. 

When they couple the bureaucratic problems with the fact that 
enforcement often isn't very food, and under the bill inspections 
are only required once every 5 years — I hate to set that standard 
for them. Tm not sure that once every o years is anything that I 
want to have anything to do with, and if you set a minimum stand- 
ard like that, ^!.ey'll think that's enough. 

I don't think that's enough. But I think there cire jome answers 
that we haven't yet gotten. I'll just tell you this one incident that 
happened in a hearing in Pennsylvania, because I th iik k's worth 
it 

There's a whole new private sector thing happening out there, 
that has to do with one person taking responsibility. In Florida, it 
was the immigrant farm labor— some farm laborers' association. 
They took responsibility for the quality of homes— with a specia' 
exception from the Florida Legislature— getting homes in the rural 
communit> organized and became the licensed entity, ensuring 
care in this chain of homes. 

There's something out there that's going to give us better ability 
to monitor home oare, better than we have net with State inspec- 
t rs trying to go to every home. 

When States begin sayiiig that we can only do it once every 5 
years, frankly, what kind of guarantee is that to the public? 

Mr. Sawyer In fact, that's exactly the point. 
Johnson That's right. 

Mr. Sj- wyer. We're sifting here offering inccnti ^es, urging the 
increase in the number of slots f^nd the availability of a wide varie- 
ty of, I assume, diverse and creative kinds of care giving. But we 
don't define even the arena within v/hich we will 'gree to call a 
slot a slot. Is that slot with 47 kids on the floor in the basement— is 
that truly a slot? And if w^'re providing incentives to States, dollar 
incentives, to increase those numbers o'^ slots with'.v. ev^en defining 
what we mean by what is e standard, it seems tj me that weVe 
providing an incentive for precisely the kind o^ thing that v ?Ve 
trying to avoid, and which you fear most in t^e setting of Feueral 
standards. 

Ms. Johnson Well, I think there's a big difference between pro- 
viding money and incentives and saying hat States have to set 
standards and th money can only flow to those entities that meet 
those standards and lOt reouiring standards. 
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It s just that I think the dialogue about the i^tandards must be 
-arried on at the St:^te level This is not only because it would 
result in more realistic standaids, but because you would get that 
level of involvement, 

The Head Start Progran is a verv interesting and instructi\e ex- 
ample. What makes Head Start *ong is parent mvolvement a:: 
well as training. The parents are ^o involved in that program— if 
we had parents involved in every 'ay care setting like thev are in 
Head Start, we wouldn't have any prob' * i with abuse. 

Mr Sa^-'ver But oi course in Head Suirt that kind of parental 
invoK-ement is a matter of definition in Feucral law 

Ms Johnson That's true 

Mr. Sawyer I don't think that's an onerous .standard that was 
established in Head Start, cmd yet it's essential t the demonstrat- 
ed success of that kind of program over time. 

I'm not sure that we have a d^^ep disagreemert .leie— but we cer- 
tainly all agree on the importance of eL.ablishing >tandards I 
guess it comes down to where those standards are to be established 

I appreciate the constructive character of this conversation 

Ms Johnson Td be happy to talk to you over the course of the 
month that you're working on this bill, and I appreciate vour re<il 
commitment, and that oi the members oi this committee, to really 
developing something that will ser - children and the future of 
America 

Tins IS a job that we realh need to do this session Thanks 
Mr. KiLDEE Mr Grandy may have some quec^t:ons 
Mr Grandy ^'hank you, Mr Chairman 
Two questions Nancy, one specific and one general 
The specific one regards the figures *^'^t you have lor phasing 
out the dependent tax credit You start phasmg it out at S(;(),(H)() 
and end at, I think. Sf;!l,r)(K) Just out ol cunositv, how did you 
arrive at that figure'^ 
Ms Johnson Pragmatically 

That would allow me about .^200 million m 1!).^."), when I first 
submitted the ')ill, and about S;i(M) miilion the ne^ t time 1 submit- 
ted the bill. Now it would be worth .something more than that to 
beg»n funding certificates or subsidies lor lower income families 
The tax credit ' rogram is about billion now 

This only helps people who earn enough to benefit from the tax 
credit, though A real, comparable subsidy program w^ould probably 
cost us .^:! billion But 1 thought now, that aioend SJOO million or 
f*)(H) million to get it started would be a good way to get it started 
It would need more funding in the future 

Likewise with our program, we started with a ^'I'A) million grant 
The first year, to get that numv grants out there to start nevs la- 
cihties, we'd do very well i' we really got that going For a lot ol 
what we're doing, we have to .see a start-up cost 1 )Ust chf)se those 
income levels because they seem to ni(^ tolerable 

A lot of Members on both sides ol the aisle. Democrats and Re- 
publicans, said that .^(iOjlOO was too low, and some said that 
SliO.OOO was too high don't agree hv pa:tv. much less in any 
other vay. about phasing out the tax credit I ,'jst phase i^ out at li 
point v\here I thought we could ha\'e reasonable monev to start a 
program that \vf)uld make the Fedeial pohcv more vr atable 



Mr. Gkanuy. Diu nou happen to run aiu numbers at other mean 
salary levels? 

Ms. Johnson. We did, and I can provide those fo: you. 

They may not be up to date, but I know that we have them. 

Mr. Grandy. I know that on our task force, we looked at another 
figure, and I'd be cunous to know how it jived with yours in t ms 
of ihe monies t!iat we would have to fund the program if we per- 
haps went to a lower figure. 

The second question is much more general, and I'm not sure 
we'll even get an answer out ot that. But as I listened to the discus- 
sion about Federal minimum standards, it reminds me of the ses- 
sions we're currently having over the ground water controversy in 
this country, and how we're getting standards for measuring that. 

I think that at least the Environmental Protection Agency is be- 
ginning to kind of grope toward what they call health advisory 
levels. This is not basically telling States what to do, but telling 
them where they think safety standards ought to be. These are 
guidelines, perhaps, not regulations. 

I could see that here for health and safety, when we're talking 
about standards for child care I can 5,ee that kind of advisory. 

But when we get into the question of training, and more ambigu- 
ously the developmental responsibility or the quality of the care, I 
have a very difficult time figuring out how much or how little we 
ought to be involved in that 

Ycu say in your testimony that you have some concerns that the 
ABC bilf would require latch-key sessio ^ to provide study skih 
training and discussions All these are very vague criteria, lending 
itself to misinterpretation. 

The question is, what do you ^''ink ought to be the child develop- 
mental responsibility of child care providers'^ How much or how 
little must be provided beyond a warm place, a friendly environ- 
ment, and some care and some food? 

Ms. Johnson. I really think it's importaw^ for all caregivers to 
have some understanding of child development, what to expect of 
children at different ages, how to make a healthy envi- .ment lor 
them, their physical needs, their emotional ne'^ds, pcpaiation issues 
from their parents, and things like that. 

Mr. Grandy. Would that involve being a moi ^- or a iather o\er 
a period of time? 

Ms. Johnson. You don't have to be a mother )r a father. I do 
think, though, that you learn a lot from beiii^^ a another or a 
father 

Mr. Grandy. I meant il the other w. y 
If you've been one, does that qualify you'^ 

Ms. Johnson. No, no, I think that you do need a trainmg pro- 
gram. ! think that's really important 

Stat *s should be held accountable for some decent training pro- 
gram 1 think that the literature is clear eiough on training issues, 
so I don't think there's much danger in ^.etting Federal standards 
in training. 

My concern is to try to allow States to use their community col- 
lege system to implement it, so that you don't require setting up 
parallel resources when they are there. But the standards, I ihink, 
are okav. 
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been takiiit, carr (.; 1k-i (,un ch.ldfcn aivi iiccdin- i > "Uh,- . 
sec-ond me ,ine. a naiural ^kAl u,nild tv to p..,. .uh!i,-i. .mmI , 
in a rural nmmunitN 
Doc'h this -Aoman ha\c- i., u^-, v> a c<;ni,ii:n!ii ,,,||.-(. u, . v t,.,,, 

iMK lot M.inething bhe> iH-en duititj v-.,u- .1- ,, u ,,,-,t 
Mb. JonNM.N I think that v\e should 



all providors I thm.k that -he should im to a ronuuumu valW^ d 
tnat t> not too burdensomo 

We have t-ome ver\ tiood [.roN ider traininf; prv^,-..m^ ni ( onnecti- 
cu. that are two months, and 'na\bv a .-' (.rtei .l-md o< thin- But 
she needs to be able to .see \ nat -be knou^, the -kdls th..t^.hes 
developed in life, in a more obiettue fashion She aKo need- those 
contacts through wh.ch she can sa>. when she has a Nerv difficult 
child-bhe can call somebody whom she nou kno\ss and sav l 
don t know how to de.'l with this child." 

I don't find som.e f.^mmg requirement something th;it women 
couldn t manage, that providers couldn t maraKe I think that it 
aJso helps them U, see themselves as more professional. I m not just 
vidcr ^'^Pa'^ding my mothering, I'm becoming a child care uro- 

One of the reasons that I have that amnestv or hold-harmless 
orov.s.on is that I want those people who have been doing it and 
succeeding to come into the system and see themselves as profes- 
sionals and this as a career opportunity I think that meeting 
standards helps to develop that professionalism. 

Mr. Grandy. I'd be glad to yield to the vice chairman 

Mr lAUKE. It just IS inconceivable to me, coming from Iowa that 
you are suggesting that somebody who is my next door neighbor 
and whom I ask to take care of my child, is going to first have to 
go to a community college in order +0 receive training to do if Are 
you suggesting that everybody who does babvsitting receive some 
kind of training^ 

A fact of lift IS. i\ancy that if vou do that, you're go.ng to en- 
counter enormous resistance n lai parts of the countrv If we L^e< 
m o the position of telling everybody that thev don't know how to 
t?arninl!"--^ children without going to the community college for 

wH^t^ Mr^T?!' time-if I could just dovetail on 

what Mr Tauke says-I would think that a lot of these providers 
who ha/e been doing this mo.st of their lives, v auld be the kind of' 
people you would want to leach this kind of prog: am 

Ms. Johnson. You're certainly 

Mr Tauke Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr Grandy. I yield back to my colleague 
• Ju" j*^' grandmother took care of us for awhde 

s.ie had had six kids of h-.r own, and :!8 grandchildren Under this 
suggestion she d have to go off to college for a couple of months in 
order to tak^ care of us while our mother was hospifali/ed 
tion * imagine that we'd want to have that kind of situa- 

Ms Johnson My bill does addr-ss tnis by requiring States to .set 
up standards with minimum competency for chi'd care workers 
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and supervisors. Presumably rural States can accommodate to the 
shape of their networks. 

ihat s one of the reasons why Federal standard setting versus 
State standard setting is ':>o important. 

You do have a different situaion th?n Connecticut has The dis- 
tribution of our population is different. And the States need to be 
on the mark for doinr; what we w^ant them do to, but they have to 
do it in a way that's good for their people. 

The problem that you point to, about the natural caregivers not 
being able to oomp'v with the system's requirements and therefore 
being unlicensed —that will not result in their not providing '"^re. 
We know that from licensing States. They won't not provide care. 
They will provide care. 

But the people who use it will not get any help from tlio Federal 
Government, and that means that the people from some of the 
poorest, most ruial communities will not be eligible for subsidies 
that would htip them with an economic burden because we can't, 
from Washington, deal with the problem that this farm woman is a 
wonderful woman and provides wonderful ca?e but doesn't fit into 
our pigeonholes 

This is one of the big problems that we have to face, and it's one 
of the reasons why I think the States need latitude. We have to be 
really care**ul about v^het we let the Federal Government do. 

Mr. Gra.^dy. Well, I *otally agree with that concept. I just 
wanted to have that on the record because of the difference be- 
tween States. I would assume that n Iowa had the latitude ^hey 
would be seeking these women out, rather than trying to preclude 
them by saying that youVe got to go to a community college and 
.ake a 2-month course in counse ng children. We won't provide 
any transportation for the five kids you've raised up to this point. 

I think that whatever kind of developmental component we build 
in, it has to have the broadest possible waiver to allow those natu- 
rally talented individuals to come into this system. 

Mr. Chairman, I'll yield back 

Thank you, Nancy. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thar k yo very much, Nancy. I appreciate youi tc s- 
timony. 

Our next witness is the Hon. Nick A. Theodore, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. 
Governor Theodore? 

We appreciate everyone's patience today, waiting for their turn 
to testif ' 
Gove* )r. 

TESTIMONY OF LT. GOV. NICK A. THEODORE OF THE STATE OF 
?.)UTH CAROLINA 

Governor Theodore. Thank you. 

Good afternoon. Chairman Kildee, and members of the commit- 
tee. I want to thank you for this opportunity to be before you. 

Tm Nick Theodore, tl e Lieutenant Governor of South Carolina, 
ana also a businessman I came here today to talk with you and 
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tell you about the state of child care in South Carolina from both 
penspectives — that of an elected official and a concerned business- 
man. 

I am not going to relate to you the tragic stories of what can 
happep to children and parents if parents are unable to find and 
afford chiid care You've heard those horror stories on many occa- 
sions before, Even though there have been and will continue to be 
manv tragedies in South Carolina, I would prefer to concentrate 
toda" ^n what can happen if qualit^r care is available 

I'm not going to repeat those statistics that you have undoubted- 
ly already heard over and over, those that prove child care is an 
excellent economic and educational investment 

Instead, I want to tackle those arguments which 1 call the five 
myths about child care 

Myth number one: child care is anti-family That's nonsense, 
Changing demographics in South Carolina and the Nation show 
that women are entering the workforce in record numbers, eu^er 
because they want to, or because they have to. Yes, some women 
choose to stav at home, and can afford to stay at home, as my wife 
did. That's wonderful, and that's a choice which must be preserved. 

But. in South Carolina, lack of child care is causing tremendous 
financial and emotional strains on families who must work or 
choose to woi k. For two-job families, poor child care and expensive 
child care lead to stress, causing disharmony between job and home 
life. 

Granted, there is nothing worse than bad child care. But that's 
why it is so vital that we address national standards so that par- 
ents can be comfortable with their child care arrangements. This 
allows h'.ppiness both at home and on the job 

Myth number two. tht.e is no child care crisis If there is no 
child care crisis, why ib there such a public outcry for child care"^ 
In my State, 58 perceni of all mothers with chi dren under six 
work outside the home That's second only to Washington, DC 

Unfortunately, there s only enough space in the State's cliild 
care facilities for less than a quaiter o' these children 

Recently I took the initiadve and brought to South Carolina ana 
sponsored in Columbia, South Carolina a Family Forum, to empha- 
size the need for quality child care. There were 700 people there, a 
huge success by anyone's standards in our small State, 

In that audienf^e, there were blacks, whites, young, middle-aged 
and old people Tiiere were plumbers, judges, C EO's of some of our 
largest corporations. 

As elected officials, you know that power of such a large and di- 
verse crowd. I've been in elected office for over two de':ades, and 
I've never received so many letters, «o many phone cal's and com- 
ments fro so many different people concerning this very critical 
issue. 

All of this proves to me that p. ^.ple of all races, all ages, and all 
walks of life, ar.'^ concerned about the lack of child care, and 
they're hungry for a solution. 

Myth number three: child care is only ' social issue. Wrong 
again. Frankly. I'm weary of excuses from many of our ejected offi- 
cials who say that they support the chiid care initiatives but who 
can\ see the spending of $2.5 billion on another social program 
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Child care is an economic issue. Chi^d care is also an educational 
issue, as well as a national defense issue. For a tiny fraction of the 
defense budget, we could really nlay offense, establishing a compre- 
hensive education package which could give our children a head 
start while allowing their parents to remain in the workforce. To 
me, that*s the strongest defense policy that we cou^d adopt. 

Tm sure that youVe all familiar with the plight of South Caroli- 
na. The number of families living in poverty in our State is quite 
disturbing. Our infant mortality rate, unfortunately, is one of the 
highest in the Nation. These social and economic problems are due 
to our failure to make proper investments in education. 

If we continue to make ^hese mistakes, our problems will contin- 
ue to escalate. 

Myth number four: the Government shouldn't butt into child 
care. At the State and Fedeial le^^el the Government is already 
spending millions on programs related to child care. NVhether we 
realize it or not— but this is a negative, regressive spending. 

Today we have a choice. We can either spend dollars up front on 
quality child care, or we can sp id at least five times as much at 
the back end, through remedial educational, welfare, prisons, or 
other mop-up programs. 

This 1*- a sloppy way of doing business, and any corporate execu- 
tive in the private sector wou^d sh' r to see his or her business 
run in thi-^ manner. In South Carolina, we desperately need the iAl 
milu'^n that the ABC bill would provide for child care services. 

Ye3, it w\\\ cost us money to match the Federal funds, but ve're 
prepared to pay that price. Quality costs money. 

As many of you know, we recently made a commitment to educa- 
tion in South Carolina with the Education Improvement Act This 
is widely viewed as one of the most comprehensive educational 
reform packages in this Nation, according to the Rand Corporation 

I join former Governor Dick Riley in leadmg that fight, and I'm 
prepared lead the fight for better child care I'm happy to report 
that there are many others in our legislature who have this same 
feeling and are ready and willing to assist 

Myth number five: if ^o^'ernment ignores the child ^'are crisis, 
then business \w\\\ pick up the pieces 7irst of all, that's a faise 
premise. But even if it were possible for the private .sector to e^ en- 
tually meet all of the child care needs, by then it would be n^uch 
too late In South Carolina, very few businesses provide any kind of 
care services Witii education and encouragement from my office, 
they are warming up to this idea, however But they simply cannot 
provide all of the answers. The Nation must address the child care 
crisis through partnerships. 

Government can't do it all, the businesses can't do it all. i^^H par- 
entf certainly can't do it all. But child care is an isr' hich 
reaches out and grabs us all by the pocketbook Together we can 
find the answer's— I'm sure of that. 

As Lieutenant Governor, I'n^ not promoting chiKl care because it 
is a popular issue. I'm promoting child care because I'm convinced 
that it can bring both short and long term economic benefits to our 
State and to this Nation 

Er|c 



It IS lime that we as bu.^inesspeople and politician?? btop living 
in the past and ttait j^ivin^ attention to an issue that can make the 
difference between piobpenty and po\trt\ 

Thank you \er\ much i'or >our kind attention, and lor allowing 
L^e to be with you today 

[The prepared statenieiit ol Hon Nick A Tneodore lollows j 
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At tlu >anA' iiMw \st' \\"ui{i hj\r the ^ppur i unit \ to 
\\u'^v !t'--nur^'t' aiui XciiU'U^ ;v'tfH'ni( Lt'iit<-r^ Xh^m witli that, 
wniilu ^tH'k to pio\!(it' lurtfu'i -t^'i'viLO to i'uTb th»' [)u1)Iil and \hv 
ptiN.itr ^ectoi-- <jf ;.hild Lai'c lacilitu'- thioUL:!! tlu' ;.'ant^ and ()tluM 
[)roL:iatn^ that thi^ U'^M*-!ation [)!(>\iflf^ foi at tlu* pM'>('nt tiiiic 

1 would ask \(ui to pro\ulo a^ iiuuh n«.\\i')iht\ on tlu* State lo\('l 
111 vO'uiuct nil; tho^t* atlan^., lio\\o\or, a^ [xw^ililo >,aturall\ tli.* m- 
nancial rt'souiw"- wcuild ho tho moato>t oonti ihiit ion tluit would 
.'•nu* t'l oui Stato thiou^h ABC U\ui^Luion 

Mr Kj.dkl Will South. C\uohna ho ablo t' moot it^ ciuiont child 
ca.o noo(i> m an adoquato \\a\ witho.ul rod'ial linanei.d a^-M^-t- 
; -co ' 

(u)\ernoi TutonoKi I d(»uot that \o! \ >-oriou>-l\ 

A"- \()U can approLiato tho amount oi lund^ that would he allo- 
cated to South Tarolnia would requu'c oui State to ha\e a ruimhei 
o\ xear*- to de\eio[) tlial >-anie t\pe oi a hnancial i'e>-ouice Oui total 
huduH't i>- So hilhon. of v fuch v. e\cee(i ('T. ()tMcont for education in 
all ai ea>- 

But It would he \oi\ difficult for South Carolina to make u[) 
tho'-e t\po of dollar ioi' tin- program throuuii an ovclusue funding 
b\ our State k%M>-latiire 'I'hat '- unfortunate I wish that we had 
thoM' additional dollai'^ to woik wuh Obxiou^lv, vve're willing to 
incorporate a.s much as [)osMhle rn matching funds and that M)r't of 
thrn^ But wi' a»c ^r^^ited from the standpiMUt ol over*idl ec()iu)niic 
resources 

While wi'r'e moNUi^ ahead at this particular tinie, we do not 
have the luxury of hoin^^ a[)h' to de\elop those p r'ticuhu' t>pt* of 
dollars for one sin^dc rs>ue at thi-^ Mnu' 

Mr Kn.DKK Thank \ou \'ery much, I^ieutenant (JoM'rnor 

Mr Tauke 

Mr Sawyer 

Lieutenant (ioveriu)!, wo appr'ociate \our coming to testify before 
the committee Youi* testimony has he(»n ver \ helf)ful in des'elopin^^ 
the legislation 

We'll take your suppor*t and \()ur ' li;^^^'^^ ^^ns too We do allow 
States as much flexibility as is re<ison<ible, ho that vou can put to- 
gether a Kood program 

(Jovernor TnKoDOKK Thank you, Mr Chairman 
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We certainly will continue to stay m touch with \oui staff 
We've been very helpful, and we II continue to oifer you an\ idea^ 
that we might have at the State level for ^oin^:: into this legislation 

1 thank \ou for taking this issue as a top priority I agree with 
you that it is our number one pnont\ for and be\ond 

I'd invite all of \uu to the Palmetto State of South ''an)lina, 
where we have a beautiful environment and beautiful peo^He 

Mr. KiLDEK Thank vou ver\ much. Lieutenant Governor 

I will call together ais a panel the following people Dr AHrtd J 
Kahn, C olumbia School of Social Work. Columbia Uni\ersit\ 

Ms Arlene Zielke. National PTA 

Mr Douglas Besharov. resident scholar. American Enterprise In- 
stitute 

Mrs Phyllis Schlafl\. President of the Eagle horum 

We welcome* you all here You may proceed in the oider \n which 

I called upon you. unless you ve arranged some other ordei aniong 

yourselves 

Mr. Kahn. Mr Chairman. I guess I heard m\ name first 
Mr KiLDKK. Okay. 

STATKMKNT OK DR. ALFKKI) J. KAHN, COLI MHIA SCHOOL OF 
S(>( lAL WORK. (OLI MIMA I NH KHSIT^ 

Mr Kahn. I thank you and the committee for the oppo-tunitv to 
appear here today 

I'd like to take just a moment to tell the basis for my testimony 
As you see, I'm a professor at Columbia LInive sit\. I'm involved in 
a research program and have been for some i^l to 40 years This 
means that I've had the opportunity, as several people here know, 
to conduct a study m a large city and of national policy in this fiela 
in the llMiO s. and to participate in the HXiO and ll»7() White House 
Conference on Families on this issue, chairing one of the panels in 
the 1970 event 

I've conducted for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a multicountry social service study which included child 
care in the early 1970's, and then conducted a six-country study for 
a major foundation which dealt with one of the issues on which 
Secretary Bennett touched today — the tradeoff becwe^n cash to 
help families and the use of child care resources This was one of 
the few studies on that issue, on a comparative basis. 

More recently, I completed a national study of child care with a 
book published recently in the United States, and finally, over the 
years I've studied and published with bacliing from the Federal 
Government, State government and major foundations, income 
maintenance, parent and maternity leave, employer responsiveness 
to the changing demography of the workforce, the situation of 
single families, and tae issue of chilu support. You'll find a list of 
those reports at the end of the testimon\. 

Mr. Chairman, it's rather hard to sit through as many hours as 
we've been sitting and then to merely read what one has submit- 
ted I'd like, if you please, to urge that you file my testimony and 
to make within thp time confines that you have a few brief le- 
marks, picking up on one issue that became rather critical this 
morning 
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Zigler was quoted this morning I think that it ought lo be known 
thai he s in favor of the bill Yuri Brunferbrenner was quoted this 
morning, and I think that it ought to be kncwn that he has long 
fj;>'ored this type of legislation 

Thirdly I think that with regard to the altern*ni\e vou're being 
given him— that ib, support families to stay at me rather than 
provide child care--I think this committee should know that this is 
a subject that we've been studying and reporting on recently, 
looking at countries which indeed have such policies A good 
number of the Westt-rn industrial democratic societ^^s have such 
policies, at least until children are 2 or :\ years old In the cases of 
Norway and England, it's 10 and Ki \ears old, if it's a Mngle parent 
family or in poverty 

I think the committee should know that is not a way to lo>ver 
costb Indeed, if you went in that dire:tion, \ou'd be multiplying 10, 
20 0 • W time* the cost that you're talking about in this bill. 

In cases such as Italy, Belgium, Switzerland— the minimum that 
you have to do, if \ou're going in that direction, is child allowances 
and child tax credits at a cost significantly higher :han AFDC at 
this moment. You have to to .some form of housing entitlement 
and protection, so that people don't feel that both parents have to 
be in the labor force After all, we have a two>salary housing 
market in this country, not a one-salary, as it ha.s developed, par- 
ticularly in most of the large urban areas 

You have to move l ward parent insurance or maternity leave or 
whatever you want to call it— we\e had a number of namer. This 
\v(}.Idn't he the modest bill ihat this Congrrss doesn't seem io be 
able to pass, but one which replaces salary at the level of 70 or SO 
percent, that a person can stay home for 0 or 1) months, to really 
protect the family and do that bonding that we're talking about- 
even if we want to have a 1-year period. 

You have to have a stronger health care protection than we have 
now You also have to have A^hat was being urged by Nancy John- 
son— flexible hours shorter nours for parents with small children, 
and more opportunities for part-time work 

Now, I can make a case for all those things, and they all sound 
great, but I don'* expect the Congress and this country to move in 
that direction very soon Therefore, it seems to me that talk about 
offering protection for families as an alternative to child care has 
to be regarded as a debate which is really attacking child care and 
not supporting the Americ?)n family I have to read it that way, 
Mr Chairman 

On the issue of child care itself— I'll be brief, since I'm exceeding 
my time— the various things that we've done and looked at suggest 
that child care should not be regarded as a luxu^-y or a sometime 
thing for problem families It's an essential, central, normal basic 
component of community life Ui all modern societies It's enormous- 
ly visible to parents of young children and of great concern to 



them It has great implications ioi the future generations and the 
weli-being of our >ociety 

Ito intent is to strengthen iamihes by being responsive to the 
real situation of families todr\ Too man\ people have talked as 
though it's an alternative to strengthening families It's a \ehicle 
and a de\ic'e for strengthening families Spend as much time 
around the country as \ou can. interview mothers, Mt in child care 
centers and welfare centers, go to communit\ centers, and \ou'll 
discover that they regard child can as the\ regard housing and 
food and health, as part of what \ou need to be a faniil\ in Amer- 
ica today, not as what breaks up families in America *oday 

It largely should be and is the responsibilit\ ol the voluntary 
sector and the churches and the States and local Ciovernment It's 
unable to develop, though, unless the Federal Government provides 
buttressing and support as well The Federal Ciovernment should 
not take this over or do it. but i^hould support it and help it 

In this perspective, you have to re^ a^d the le^Mslation tnat's 
being proposed as not enough, as hardly ^'"enex ^us, and as leaving a 
lot of issues unsettled — quite pragmatic and qoite eclectic It de- 
parts from the unreal it \ of laissez faire. wl^'ich .->ome people have 
proposed here today. It al^j probably rejects a strong, uniform, co- 
ercive National program which would be an enormous mistake 

Much IS left to the State and local decision process It faces reali- 
ties, but it IS urgent. 

Two things need to be said in specific terms, and most of the rest 
I'll leave for my written testimony and for uuestions 

In the li)T(»'s, responding to the changes the labor market and 
in the American family, the child care field and the {'ublic percep- 
tion of child care made a transition from a remediol. protect i\e 
treatment service for children in troubled families or ^br poor chil- 
dren whose mothers were working to a service for average children 
in all economic groups 

The key to that is looking at what mothers who ha\e college edu- 
cations ai*e doing, and at what mother- who ha\e S^.IJHH) or more 
in income do Overwhelmingly, the\ send theii kids to nurseiA 
school, and they have the option of not doing that if the\ want to 
They regard this as normal in a world \here kids grow up in a 
family with no siblings or one sibling, and no kid^ in the neighbor- 
hood. It provides a group experience, and they like the stimulation 
and the socialization 

The ones who are deprived are those working-class kids whose 
parents have a little too much for Head Start, or who can't get 
onto the Head Start waiting list, but who can't afford nursery 
school for them It*^ that in-between group who would he the major 
beneficiary of these funds that are being talked about here on a 
sliding fee basis 

The supply is certainlv not enough. Mr Chairman I could elabo- 
rate in great detail, but you've had other experts testify before you. 
and you've had others w^ho have given you numbers 

In general, we have built supplv in the recent years for the three 
to fives, much of which depends on the private nursery school, 
some on day care, and some on prekindergarten developm^^nts and 
programs lor the fours in the States M(^st of thosi^ progrjuiis are 
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part day. Talk to paients and learn about how thev package their 
dav 

They run from place to place, drop a kid off hei \ pick a kid up 
there, and package their day because there isn't an all day pro- 
gram. If they raise the money for liali-day nursery school, they 
cant afford all day. Most of them don't become all -'-y, since there 
are different standards and requirements m the States to become 
all day 

Secondly, they have a transportation problem when they do th.s, 
so they run around and negotiate deals and sharing and so on. If 
you want to meet harassed and stressed women, then I suggest that 
you visit your local phone company, your local restaurant. Sit in a 
coffee shop r id talk to the local workforce, or go to the typists at a 
large insura.ice company and ask them how they manage their day 
and what they've done with their children that particular day. 

Yes, three to fives are better supplied than the others, but 
they re not well supplied, but the part day is a problem. The 
middle class has nursery schools. The others either can get into 
Head Start or they're lucky and find a good family day care home, 
or they use that big underground. Nobody knows how big it is, but 
we know that some of it is pretty horrible 

The infant and toddler shortage is overwhelming in this country. 
That is why you're getting businesses everywh running cam- 
paigns to recruit family day-care homes. Why \ . they be doing 
It if there were no shortage*^ They certainly ,v..jw bottom line 
issues when they see them. 

We have an enormous shortage of infant and toddler care 
^ The after school problem is a large one for elementary age kids. 
I m not going to give you numbers of 1,^) year olds who have no 
care I m talking about G and ^ year olds, and 8 year olds, who need 
care in one way or another. 

So, first we have a supply problem. Secondly, parents know how 
to talk about kin and network and family and relatives, and that's 
marvelous, and if they have them and use them, God bless them. 
But grandmothers are working now. Families are small, and most 
don t have that option. Look at a typical community and see where 
you Cc^n leave your kids without a resources. 

What's happening is that families are doing what they can. Of 
course low income people aren't going to spend money on child 
care if they can tap the informal network that we all nostalgically 
look back to, and which sociologists wrote about with great emotion 
long ago. That's fine. But we simply do not have that as an option 
for most families, and they would not spend money if they could 
avoid spending money. 

There are a lot of operations, but they 'ack resources and sup- 
port If I could introduce a word into this discussion— we need an 
infrastructure for child care in America. We ^eed people who look 
at the picture in their State and community. We need standards. 
We need people who clarify what level of standards a State does 
want, and who do something about that level of standards. We 
aeed information or referrals so that people can find that best 
that's around 

Most of all, we need some money to help people with low in- 
comes. You're going to be told that this money is going to be spent 
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on middle cla^^ people* The Slate> have sliding iee Male^, arid lhe> 
look at the \va\ the mone\ is needed The amount of mone\ needed 
IS going to be budi;( 'ed \.ithin the Staler The States will look at 
their priorities 

We assume that with a slidm^^ fee scale if we ^ive some mone\ 
to someone who's at the State median income or above, it's \s,o\n^ to 
be a very little supplenvnt to what the\ have, and that the bulk of 
the money will go to low income people There's no question about 
that issue 

I think that i*ve exce*'ded my time, so I just would like to make 
two other points Ont. lax credits are not a substitute, because — 
and I've studied the ta:' <*»cdits for child care and I've looked at it 
in great detail It's all fine, and the more that you can do with it, 
the better It will not solve the problem of low income people. It's 
just not a good way of targeting low income people who are not 
adequately withm the tax system. 

If you pursue that issue far enough, you fii d that the only way 
to support low mccme people with child care costs is to give thein 
the money directly. The tax credit becomes an inefficient way of 
doing it. and you're talking about subsidizing directly on a basis 
which the State will define on some sliding basis, depending on 
people s income 

You're also going to be told, or have been told, that mothers 
work part time, and therefore they don't need child care. Two 
quick points One. somewhere between "iO and i\0 to ih) percent of 
those mothers are working, and secondly, of the mothers working 
somewhere between (>() and ()7 percent are working full time 

Full time means 'A') hours Do you mean that you doni need 
child care if you work 'M) hours, or 21) hours or hours If you 
add those numbers, the percentages go into the 7()*s 

Finally, a lot of mothers manage to w^ork part time because they 
can place their kids m child care They need child care c\so That's 
not an argument, Mr Chairman. It will eventually determine the 
size of the supply and the kind of the supply that we ..ee.', and 
that's why this legislation properly leaves that to the State plan- 
ning process, which is so urgent and which needs support 

We also need somebody in Washington who pulls that together 
and helps States share the experience, and lets them know what's 
happening. We're in a situation today where there's only one Fed- 
eral official in the child care field I cannot believe t.^at. Mr Chair- 
man 

I don't know any modern country, even modern countries with S 
million people, not of our size, who don't have some people who 
share from one place to another and pull that information togeth- 
er We don't have data a j>ut supply, we dor/t have it about 
demand We don't have good data abou* costs, and so on So we 
hear rumors of one sort or another 

You're going to be told as well that regulation cuts supply. Yes, 
it does There's a lot of food not on the market because we regulate 
contaminated food, and there's a lot of wheat that isn't sold be- 
cause somebody found that it was contaminated. There are a lot of 
planes that don't fly because somebody said they weren't safe, and 
there's a lot of building insulation not being used, because we have 
regulations 
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In each of those cases, you decrease supply, and you also would 
cut costs. This is not the poorest country in the world There are no 
countries in the world who feel they should bring their children 
into care wiihout protecting them. 

We now protect workers in the workplace svith something called 
OSHA, We have all kinds of rules elsewhere, and thi*- Federal Gov- 
ernment should not put money into building a supply of child care 
without also doing minimal protection, I mean empirically based 
protection, whether in health, safety, or other areas, 

A lot of money ^as spent in the 1970 s and 1960 s in determining 
empirically what the norms should be for child care— things like 
the size of groups beyond which people can't supervise children of a 
given age. The numbers of adults you need to watch those little 
children that were being stepped on that we were told about. This 
was something about the minimum amount that somebody ought 
to be exposed to in the way of education if they're to take care of 
other people's children all day long. 

Those standards empirically derive, and then when Mi, Crystal 
says v/e don't know anything empiricaUy about those subjects, he's 
acting as though there were no history before 1985, or maybe 1981, 
I'm not sure. 

But the issue does have a history, and there's an empirical base. 
Whether these specific standards which are being advanced are le- 
gitimate or not can be determined by looking at the empirical data. 

The Federal Government should do nothing more than the mini- 
mum. The States, in some in? ances, will go beyond it, and the 
States that will not go beyond it should not be using money to put 
children into care which endangers them. 

This country has better child development research than any 
country in the world, and yet it does less to protect its children 
than many, many poon^r countries 

Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Alfred J Kahn follows ) 
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The Committee will want to know the basis for che conclusions and 
recommendations which follow One of us studied child care in one big 
city, as well as national policy, in the mid-19b0s and reported on it 
Together we overed child care in a national and pight-country social 
scrvict-s study in the mxd-1970s, again in a six-country child policy 
study in the early 1980s, as well as m a new national study recently 
published ^ Our other on-going work on income maintenance, parental and 
maternity benefits, employer responsiveness to the changing denography of 
the work force, the situation of single parents, and child support allows 
us to place these issues in more complete context ^ 

From the point of view of policy, the central conclusion from all 
this IS that child care shoulu e regarded as .neither a lu.^ury nor a 
sometime thing for a few problem families It is an essential, central, 
normal basic component of community life m all modern societies Child 
care remains constantly visible and a matter of concern to a large 
proportion of families with children It has major implications for the 
rearing of future generations, and thus for the well-being of our entire 
society Thus, child care merits serious attentiion as well from local 
and state government and the voluntaiy sector The federal government, 
too, has a vital, strategic role in facilitating sound aevelopraent 

Seen m this perspective, the legislation befor^- you (S1885 and 
hJ^36oO) IS a d'»sign for modest catcn-up it is not quite enough, it is 
hardly generous, it leaves important issues for the future, it is 
pragmatic and eclectic It is a departure from the unreality of 
laissez-faire and it properly rejects a strong, central, unifon-» or 
coercive national pro-ram. Much here is left to the local and state 
decision process The bill faces realities, attempts wh£.t is urgent, and 
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assumes cont muinjj; Jiv ei s ». l\ t, )sp i >n I u j 1 .lee is Hi \ it > l • it » • - . ^t' 

legi«;l3tion leserves support 

Since \uu hj\e hfl'l st'^fral hf^Hiajis. ihf' ^M>-i>s 'i i f' \ rr, 

<»at suppl\. ic^Mn.i, lu'r *s . p-^^'bl'-ms Ut uish t > iSf' ! > . i >m •.[,,. 

aiU'tf-l ti us t • ilLrmpt luv, ', 'i.nns 

1 r.i >if^s( rit>e itie prt senl Mticiiil .hili wire rit»'xl i\ h i ^ . 

v't .--ur n. ''st roieiit rcbcir^^h !t u.ll hoc >mf v 1 ,» i r it n 'hit t h«- 
Act tar BettfT '^hilJ drt' Seiv^ .s is responsive to that i.''t('xl 
Z Tu Comment en d number ct puinis "-t ,incljrit\, Lontu'^ioa, in 1 
perhaps 'b* us c at i on in e meiia \v \ in t h- current 'iebat^ 



We welcome your .questions 



PRESENT CONTEXT 



in the 1970s, responding to changes in ttie liboi rnirkt't 'r\d in th'» 
\rae''ican familv. chilJ care made the transition frum a remeilial, 
protective, treatment servi:e for *.hildren in troubled families - or tor 
poor children - to a service for average children from all economic 
grouos It was a transition that had began during World War II, but by 
the early 1970s, its scale and direction were clear Fve families with 
a mother at home elected pre-schoals tor their J - ^ year olds if it 
could be afforded The trend so accelerated iii the 1980s is to m.,ke the 
pattern normaLive 

Nonetheless, the supply is not adequate If we add kindergarten, 
pre-schools, private nursery schools and family f'-^V care, it is obvious 
that there has been enormous growth in supply for the i - 5s But there 
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and inaccessible to l.iu-ua^e tMii.tTs Mam tamiU d i\ r- homes are m 
'^ne uniiLensiHi. liMUSpeclOcJ. and unproteae^i "uade rKroun<i" laay 
t.u ill ties must Inana^e v,it[i L*^itilW\ underp.iui and sometimes unqu.i L 1 1 lod 
stitts. ujlh resuilitit hvj^h lu:no\rr vhe groups in sa*.h t.ui lilies 

miv be tO(^ Kirge for t>ie (hi Mr en lo have prneili')n Hiii in.li vicinal 
ittentiuti. atul lo lhri\p Ihe lack ut enuuRh aLI-.la\ cue, p^rt^cularU 
in the i Iv) 'i ii<e gic^up . ml a 1 1 e .- - s c h jo 1 tare ii-r the eMlv element.jr> 
grilles IS 1 injor problem 

We have f ^\r\'\ i nade.^uat i es .n the supplv ol i n t'ant / lu Jd 1 e r care 
limost e\tr\'vhere It is Ihe mtjthers of these >oungest children vho have 
nou entered Ihe uorkt„>rce in 1 u >?e niimhers. bat Ihe very changes in 
\*omen's roles in the Uib^r tor^e ha^e a 1 s^ limited the supply ot cheap 
famiiv lay tare Good gr^up ^^re fur infaiit:j is e<pens.-e and few 
prnviders ^re 4. 1 e to underl ike ii smi-essfully on a sutticierA scale 
Many jarenls must settle tor thp ^ernative of cheaper, unlicensed care 
and tbTs causes anxiety and concern everywhere The existence of such 
unregulated and invisible care should not be ased to recssure Congress 
that there is no need Communities in many parts of the country know all 
ot this and are trving to t.4cklc the problem, but they cle<.rly need nelp 
\*ith -jf fordabil ity , quality, and access 

After-school care for kindergarten and priinary school children is 
also almost eveiyvhcre in short supply New prograir forms are 
developing, and there is need for practical help, technical aid, and for 
some financial support for programs serving very low earners 

We wish to stress, however, that the country has not been sitting 
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back uiiting tor the fe<ieiil rnmt-iit Tht s.^ciu >.h)n^es uh v. h tivv.' 

made chilv'' care so impi rt.int hue ils(^ 4?et^j' r j ^ e<l cnoim us cnt^r^u's 
mii(.h creativit\ E% i >li.*i<i. e ot this is lounvl in ihiirihes, sm i j 1 \t'r%U(>s 
ij^eiuu'S, sc.uiols, settlement hoiis*^s , in stite )n*i ! > i 1 >2i >\ e rnmeni 

S(imt' 1 )r<?e privjle ^inrsses have i\<,o undt* r t a kort to help, e.thei in 
their rt le s <.orptir)te iiti/ens m their kommuniti^^ or h% u>iin^ tbfir 
ouii employees P.uents jnvi <.hilt1 (..ire jti\ orates hi\e ut,rkf 1 -lilii^rntix, 
have expe r menteii , aP'i have invented new ujvs tv^ issenble restui^es. in 
educate lonsiuners, to help parents find programs tor their thihirr'n 

Man\ of these op'^ritiuns lack resourves an>i therefore kaniiot d.^ 
enough lost of them r'tlect the lack ot state and lotii goverimiPiit il 
1 nt rast ructure , and are theietuie not adequate Otie sees ever where 
urgent need for start-up resources, t'chnical assist uue, training, 
planning, and mmitonng nf basic standards further, since m<iny ot 
those in need of services are from among the uorking poor jnd the hiuet 
middle diss there is also need for some financial buttressing From 
everv point of view ^he sotietv gains if parents make their nun u,i\ in 
the economv , perhaps with some modest supplementary help Resources aie 
needed tor this 

Some states have lade up tor federal cut backs ir. the eirlv IQHOl 
uith their own funds, and others h.<ive auded neu funds, paiticularU i ti 
the context of uelfirc rctorm Other states have not been .ihie to do 
verv much The key point to be stresse<l, however, is that the \nierii ui 
people. -Viierican p.irents, have made i good start on their t^wn The 
federal financial participation .ind program initiatives being proposed 
here represent n t the taking over ot re spons ib t 1 1 ty bv the Congress, but 
a loining of »n effort already underway and the support for an initiative 
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liuncned by the Ai^erican people 

Thus, to repeat, the tirae has come for the society - and thus for 
state and federal governments - to acknowledge child care as a major need 
and participation in child c^-re as normative Child care services should 
evolve and become as much a part Oi" tiie social infrastructure of this 
society as schools, Ubrai parks, Highways, and transportation To 

say this, is not to aasuf,.e :hat every city and every Ltate will or should 
do the same thing ^aild care strategy is intertwined with commur.ity and 
state <^'^onoinic, cultural, ethnic, and demographic characteristics There 
is no need for national uniformity or state rigidity Diversity has been 
and remains an important value in this field. There i. absolutely no 
oasis for coercion, since ali child care is and must remain a resource 
available to people who want to use it, not a requirement for young 
children This is a time, also, for experimentation, empirical 
approaches, flexibility - but also tor serious effort,- to learn, 
communicate learning and take bold initiatives 

As one notes activity, initiative, and progress, one a. so perceives 
one big gap d ,e child care picture. It s the essential federal 
presence and more adequate federal financial participation No modern 
society anywhere would accept the argument that its central government 
can 5»tay away from ths issUr 

UNCLARITY, CONFUSION, DEl^ATE 

Juggling an Inadequ ate S upply 

We were in one state the week before last lu which state welfare 
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Staff told lis tiiat since there was not enough child care, t^ey were 
rearranging the piioiiLies ft)*- pub I icly- 1 unde-i programs Sou, ibused 
chil-tren would tontiiue to be first rnri the children ot "uelfjre reform" 
mothers entering new traininj? programs would be next Hiph priority also 
would have to go to migrants and to adolescent mothers attempting to 
continue with school 

What, then, was their concern'' Fhev did not have nearly enough 
money to provide care lOr all the children of low-income working mothers 
who were paying on a "sliding scale" The only way to fird child care 
for the mothers in work training, l>art of welfare reform, would be to cut 
resources for the working poor We asked what would happen to the 
children o> mothers leaving tiie welfare rolls wnen they completed 
train g and got jobs After all, they would then become the "workuig 
poor", and that "pool" of funds was limited and being diverted to the 
, raining {'.rouD Nobody knew. 

We mast add that we also have found more than one American communitv 
in which children are being classified by (h].d welfare staffs as i.n 
danger of abuse as a way to raise their priority claims on scarce ehild 
care space That is no solution 

It IS sometimes argued that advocates want to bureaucratize and thus 
complicate and make costly what should be a natural, spontaneous activity 
- caring for children 

n spontaneous self-help could meet these needs, desperate parents 
would not be spending hard earned dollars for care, depriving their 
families of many other things in order to pay for child care The labor 
market statistics, or a walk-through in «iny community, will show that we 
in America have organized child care for t' ? s< me reasons that we have 
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organized schools and uursing homes Family anJ community Life havs 
changed and specialization has some values Parents face reality and 
choose relatives, or employ in-home caregivers, far less than earlier 
because these resources are not available Families are smaller and 
grandmothers, too, are at work Those parents who work 30 or more hours 
a week choose family day care for their youngest child (38%) or turn to 
centers or pre-school (30%) Obviously, given the choice, many people 
would employ in-home caregivers who also would serve as housekeepers 
Very few American families can afforc' this, the labor force available is 
completely inadequate in any case, and the need fcr mere formal provision 
will continue to grow. 

Parents who are of middle income, and mothers educated in college, 
whatev r their income and whatever their labor force status, choose 
overwhelmingly to send their preschoolers to a group program. All 
parents send their 5s to kindergarten. The society has changed. Dare we 
allow a two-tier system to become perwanenf 

We have seen in place after place desperate parents "packaging" 
parts of a child's day in one facility, and parts of a day in another, or 
with a relative or neighbor. We aave seen them moving their children two 
or three times a year because dissatisfaction with the care 
arrangements or the disappearance of caregivers We have seen them 
desperately going from one transportation and pick-uj. arrangement to 
anotLT, Slogans about informal care and the adequacy of the natural 
helpin ; network do not meet the needs of such parents. The development 
of a child care infrastructure, with federal government, state, and local 
government and the voluntary sector playing their roles and offering 
parents options which fit their situations would make an enormous 
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difference to the child development picture m Ameri.ca today "Cheaper" 
unlicensed, unregulated, uninspected underground care can be dangeroLjs 
A Congres* which voted to tmgerprint those who care for children - m 
order to protect thera - cannot refuse to support what it takes to assure 
thera acc^^'s to adequate programs 

"Why Help the Non-Poor'^" 
The Congress learned long age that the costs of decent quality care 
are high It was recognized that even middle class working parents find 
such costs a burden On the other hand, ra«*king it possible for parents 
to work was considered a sourd investment froit the point of view of the 
national economy, -;ith due consideration of the alternatives Thus, the 
Dependent Care tax credit today is ^hc largest federal investment in 
child care. 

Tax credits are fine, whether given to parents through the income 
tax system or to employers who make a contribution The problsm is that 
tax ere its do not meet the needb of low-incorae working families The 
present maxima, or any potential increases in the tax credit, are no 
substitute at all for direct subsidy on behalf of the lowest earners 
States need flexibility in defining thiesholds, but ths proposed 
legislation doLs concentrate on those lowest earners The money will go 
to people who need :^t. The legislation builds on existing "sliding fee" 
programs in many states Those who worry th^*" the proposed funds will be 
wasted on the middle class njer^ only examine the experience in such 
states They will be reassu'^ed. The states can be counted upon to 
identify their priorities and to concentrate resources on people who 
cannot manage in the carketplace 
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To argue that people above the very low poverty or welfare threshold 
do not need some help with child care costs is to ignore realities in the 
lives of the working poor 

Anxiety has been created by large price tags which sorae put on the 
"eventual" packige, should Congress move to a comprehensive program 
People arc talking of sums ranging between $32 billion and $100 billion a 
year Obviously, those are "scare" numbers. Economists have begun to 
turn to this question, but there are as yet no reliable estimates of the 
long run costs of a more adequate approach to child care. This is 
inevitable since there is no picture of ttie ultimate delivery systems, 
utilization rates, and the distribution of costs between family, the 
marketplace » and the government. Some of the numbers cited ignore the 
worth of the *nvestment already made. Obviously, the society will spend 
what It can afford and when it can afford it. The funds requested m the 
present bill will create a structure, encourage plannxng, make a major 
contribution to meeting current child care needs, improve quality, and 
ensure essential state and federal administrative tools. 

"Mothers Work Only Part-Time" 
A top economist m the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports in the 
most recent issue of the Monthly Labor Review that "the majority of 
mothers are m the labor fnrce today - even mothers of infants and 
toddlers. As recently as 1975, a BLS study found sharp differences in 

m m :> 

participation rates of women by marital status and presence and age of 

children. Such differences have been Reduced very substantially over the 
3 

ensuing dec-de." 

The most dramatic growth since 1970 has bean in fuU-tii • work of 
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married mothers with young children. 

In 1986, 78% of women ages 25 to 54 worked full-time, aad another 5% 
were workiug less than 35 hours a week wanted full~time jobs. Census 
Bureau data for 1985 show us that 68% of motheis of "an/ own children" 
worked LjU-time and 65% of mothers with children under age 6 worked 
full*tine In fact, in 1985 of all mothers with "own" children ages 3 to 
5, 59% were working and of those 61% worked full-time Of those with 
children age 3, 59% were also working, and of those, 63% worked 
full-time. A special census study (SIPP) reported for 1984-85 that of 
all working mothers with children age 5, J2% were employed full-time At 
the same time, of all employed single mothers with children under age 5, 
66* were employed full-time 

These numbers become even more dramatic if one asks about mothers 
who worked 27 hours a week, or 20, or 25, hardly "part-time" in the 
family routine. 

We are not arguing for full-time as opposed to part-time work. 
However, mothers who work whether full-time or part-time do need access 
to child care. 

The need for such child care is well documented and the Secre*'?ry of 
Labor> who has access to all the numbers, said on March 17. "Quality 
child care must become a national priority " 

"Regulation Cuts Supply" 
Yes, it does. We eliminate dangerous drugs, contaminated lood, 
planes that can't pass safety tests, building insulation that cac ' t meet 
health standards - an<i for good reason. We need child care, but it must 
be child care i^n which children will not be abused or endangered It 
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should be child care in which children develop, learn, socialize, thrive 
Parents want to be reassured that the country which leads the world in 
child development research will specify a rainimura of protect'ons for 
their children, and will give states and local government capacity to 
assure the . that those protections are in place 

We know enough about the national picture to be worried In 
contrast to the quality of Head Start, a program which is mostly for 
part-day, too many pooi children are cared for in an invisible, 
unlicensed underground. In fact, many middle class children are also 
Providers, especially unlicensed day care mothers, need help in becoming 
visible znd in meeting standards. Many of them want to and respond to 
supports and incentives. Eventually, they gain in income and referrals. 

The federal government almost began to lead on standaras a decade 
ago The effort was aborted despite a large investment. The new 
legislation will encourage states with regard to standards, and will set 
a 'jasonable national floor for those who want to qualify for federal 
funds. That floor is based on decades of experience and research. What 
are proposed are not the kinds of regulations that are frivolous or that 
stifle initiative and responsible entiy into the field On the contrary, 
they are the kinds of regulations that make child ca^e work respectable 
and attractive, and give its participants a sense that they are involved 
in an occupation which meets expectacions of parents. This is the 
miQimuffl the Congress owes to the children and parents of America The 
proposed legislation would give an important boost to standards 
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CONCLUSION 



In brief, the legislation before you builds on what localities and 
states are already doing It creates a framework which will encourage 
needed « sound development ar.d provide financial help to those who cannot 
manage to pay for child c^re in the marketplace without some public 
supplementation. It will support family life and parenting and will move 
us forward with regard to standards. It will involve parents, experts, 
providers, and citizens generally in shaping local delivery systems It 
will encourage diversity and creativity It will mean much to the 
children of this country The resources will be well targeted on those 
in greatest need and the legislation will make it possible to address 
serious and large-scale problems with regard to standards, salaries, 
technical assistance, training, monitoring, and consumer education 

Parents, localities, and states are doing their part The next 
steps must be taken by the federal government 
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Mr KiLDEE. Thank you, Dr Kahn 

Ms. Arlene Zieike of the National PTA ij^ next 

STATEMENT OF ARLKNE ZIKLKK. NATIONAL PT \ 
Ms. ZiELKE. Good afternoon. 

I too will summarize th? printed ^statement you have before you. 

I'm Arlene Zielkc, the vice chairman of the National PTA Legis- 
lative Program Committee. 

Our association represents over (> million parents, teachers and 
concerned citizens who are committed to helping ensure that all 
children and youth receive health, welfare and safety protection, 

I appreciate having the opportunity to address you on the subject 
of child care and early childhood education. These issues are the 
legislative priority of the National PTA, 

My testimony today will highlight several poh.ts First, the 
public demand for quality care, second, the individual and societal 
advantages of enrichment programs, and third, program and policy 
structure as well as the National PTA's preferences. 

We know that over () million children under six years of age are 
unsupervised for a portion of the day. Some 9,5 million preschool- 
ers have mothers who work outside the home. I will not repeat 
other statistics that you have received which further indicate the 
demand and the need for child care. 

I would, however, like to call your attention to a rally that was 
held in Chicago this weekend There were thousands rallying for 
child care, and this was quite an exciting event This v/as for the 
ABC bill. 

We have heard the average cost of child care, but let us go on to 
say that the crisis is so severe that the lack of child care and en- 
richment programs has become a National liability. 

Business leaders traditionally silent on the topic of child care re- 
alize that the availability of quality programs affects more than 
the nuclear family. It is believed that high school success for some 
often begins with early intervention programs. 

Similarly, teachers cite the lack of before and after school care as 
a key factor in poor school performance. Repeatedly, studies have 
shown that for every dollar invested in preschool activities our so- 
ciety saves nearly $5.00 in future prevention and remedial services. 

Children entering school unprepared are at a higher risk of be- 
coming drug dependent and dropping out Reports indicate that 
most incarcerated persons are school dropouts We know that it is 
much more costly to keep a person incarcerated than it is to offer 
early childhood programs. 

Looking beyond the facts, I'd like to discuss the National PTAs 
vision of the Federal Government s role in child care and early 
childhood education. Further, I will express our ideas for program 
goals, content and structure. 

Whether child care or preschool, both the parent and child needs 
should be i icorporated into the program design. For parents, serv- 
ices must be affordable and accessible Accessibility includes not 
just physical convenience to home, work, or school Equally impor- 
tant, parents must be involved throughout the planning and eval- 
uation stages. 
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Paivnt in\ olvenieiU cil>*' u\c that un^ra' i.-.a:.! /hi Id oaic io: 
schoolat;e inothiei> aiui !aUu'\- inu^t hv JU^^iiieiii J Too tev tucii 
parents are provided th.' oppartarMtv atiend Cuk-^mv-. vvhiio Ihrir 
young children receive care 

For the child, developmentally appropriate services a'^e essential. 
Some education specialists have justifiably questioned the benefits 
to exposing preschoolers to structured teaching techniques original- 
ly designed for elementary children. The PTA believes that there is 
no need to force children to learn — they are motivated by their 
own desire to make sense of the svorld. 

A viable parental involvement component increases the likeli- 
hood the parent-teacher interaction will be established This model 
of involvement could be sustained throughout the ^nild's formal 
education. 

How then could Federal policy best meet the child ca'^e chal- 
lenge? The National PTA believes that society is now in the cross- 
roads in the develop'nent of child care policy. The Federal Govern- 
ment can help to coordinate the now fragmented ^hild care and 
early childhood education system, and establish a broad universal 
plan. For decades, public policy makers have ignored the child care 
issue. 

Consequently, the private sector has provided the majority of 
services now available. That work must be recognized and pre- 
served, yet a national child care bill must contain provisions that 
facilitate and encourage the public s investment in child care and 
early childhood education programs. 

There has been a schism between the educational community 
and the social services professions regarding child c?re manage- 
ment issues. This divisiveness cannot continue. All efforts should 
be made to coordinate health and human service programs with 
educational services. 

The Federal Government must assume leadership to advance 
partnerships with State and local agencies to provide adequate fi- 
nancial resources to support child care and enrichment programs. 

A child care bill must embody certain principles before we can 
lend our endorsement. 

Federal monies must be tied to minimal standards. 

Second, implementation and enforcement of regulations must be 
guaranteed. 

Third, a parental involvement component should be developed. 

Fourth, adequate compensation for caregivers must be addressed. 

Fifth, aid to help low and moderate income families afford serv- 
ices must be included. 

Sixth, a sliding fee scale should be implemented. 

Public monies should be available to help families pay for care. 
However, we have strong objections to the passage of any new child 
care package that establishes a Federal voucher program. 

Our dissent stems from a number of concerns. First, if public 
monies go to a private institution, can the excessive entanglement 
of oversight activities be prevented? 

Second, if a church or church-affiliated agency gets tax dollars, 
how do you ensure that young children are not being taught reli- 
gion? 
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The National PTA fears that institutionalizing vouchers through 
Fe deral law will open the noodgates for elementary and secondary 
hchool certificates Will the courts or fiUure policy makers be able 
to make a distinction between tax supported aid 'for child care or 
preschool vouchers and elementary and secondary school assist- 

This distinction is mired by the growing movement bv child care 
and educational professionals to elevate the public's awareness that 
prograPis for young children are not custodial in nature but in 
fact produce an invaluable educational exnerience 

Further there are few safeguards to ensure that vouchers would 
not be used for the teaching of religion to young children. Monitor- 
ing church related programs may prove administratively burden- 
some. 

The National PTA would recomme. that the langauge for any 
Federal care voucher be amended To help facilitate the adoption of 
a f.inding alternative, the National PTA has developed a report en- 
titled Options for Providing Federal Support for Child Care and 
Private Institutions. 

We respectfully ask that this document be inserted into the 
record. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Without objection, it will be included in the record 

Ms. ZiELKE. Thank you. ci,uiu. 

The National PTA would support a funding mechanism which 
eliminates vouchers and certificates and which allows States to 
fund private services through grants, contracts, or subcontracts 

Another option wOuld be to allow States to set standards and di- 
rectly purchase child care spaces for eligible children. The national 
PTA beheves that clarification of the funding mechanism must be 
accomplished thuugh the statute, not regulations 

■ neutrality of services is also important to the na- 

tional PTA. 

In closing, I would like to reiterate that the National PTA would 
like to see a child care initiative signed into law. Providing quality 
child care and preschool programs is a civic responsibility and the 
public sector must become accountable for its role. 

If children are to benefit, if our society is to prosper, then we 
must overcome the differences with the blending of ideas of a 
po icy that will help ,neet today's family needs and prepare young 
children to meet future challenges. H'<^Hc"t^ young 

We thank you for the opportunity to address this committee 

[The prepared statement of Arlene Zielke follows.] 
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Good Morning I nm A-'iene Zielke. The Vice-chair of the National 
PTA Legislative Program CommitLee Our associafo.i represents 
over six million parents, teachers, and concerned citizens, who 
are committed to helping ensure that all children and youth 
rec e i ve health, welfare? and safety protections 

I appreciate having the opportunity to adUiess the Chairniau and 
other committee members on the subject of child care and early 
childhood education These issues are legislative priority for 
our association. and the President of the National PTA. Manya 
Ungar has established preschool and child care policy as a focal 
point of her administration Consequently, we are pleased to 
shire with you our views and opinions on these issues 

My testimony today will highlight -.evera: points ^irst, is the 
public demand for quality care Second. the individual and 

societal advantages of enrichment programs And third, program 
and pcli<v structure as well as the National PTA's preferences 

In terms of the need for services. the number of families 
requiring affordable, quality care continues to escalate Over 
Six million children under 13 years of age are uns-iperv i sed for 
some portion of the day Some 9 5 million preschoolers have 

mothers who work outside the home B) ^995, more than 15 million 
children will have mothers in the labor t »rce 
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Econonlc survival is why these woi/ien work In two-parent 

households, rer^ Incone has declined over three percent between 
1973 and 1984, and had women not been working that decline would 
have been 10 percent Women's contributions to their family 
Income in critical In 1985, for instance, 68 percent of 

working women were single mothers, whose average annual income 
was $ 10.076 A quarter of all working mothers supplement a 
family income of $10,000 per year or less, another 50 percent 
have spouses who earn between $10,000 and $20,000 annually 



The cost of child cafe and preschool programs is often 
prohibitive for many patents Ten percent of a famil)*s income 
is spent on chilo care expenses Estimates are that the yearly 
cost for full-time care for one child can range from two to four 
thousand dollars, the average expenditure is $3,000 annually Is 
there any wonder why data show that the lack of affordable, 
quality care is an obstacle that prevents many AFDC recipients 
from entering the job market? 



As you know, child care and early cHildhood education is:.ues 
pertain not only to families who need such services, but also co 
business leaders who recognize early childhood intervention as 
the underpinning of a strong, vital, competitive and 
compassionate United States 
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The ciisis IS so sc-vere that the Ku t of child caie and 
enrichment proptams has become a national 1 i ,> b i U t > Business 
leaders, traditionally silent on the topic of child care, realize 
that the availabxl.ty of quality programs affects nore than the 
nuclear family Last year. over 200 corporate leaders and 

university presidents of the Committee for Economic Development 
announced that an investment m quality early childhood 
activities was essential to our nation's future well-being 

A panel of local, st.te and national leaders addressed the Joint 
Economic Committee's Education and Health Subcommittee in October 
of 1 98 7. wnere panel members stressed th-'ir belief that high 
school success often begins with early intervention programs 

Similarly, teachers cite the lack of before and after school care 
as a key factor in poor school performance A Lou Harris poll, 
conducted last year, found that a majority of teachers believe 
that unsupervised children experience more stress. which is a 
main reason why students have learning difiiculties 

An increasing number of citizens see the cost benefit of 
instituting child care and enrichment programs Repeatedly, 
studies have shown that for every dollar invested in preschool 
activities oui society saves nearly five dollars m future 
prevention and remedial services 
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The timing for focusing on early intervention and quality care 
programs is critical We jjusc act quickly Of today's three-to- 
five years olds, one in four is poor and one in seven is at risk 
of never completing high school Children entering school 

unprepared are at a higher risk of becoming drug dependent What 
-^re these children's future? Reports show that twc-thirds of all 
incarcerated persons are school dropouts Approximately $24,000 
per year, per person is expended on incarceration \ college 
education costs approximately $3,400 per person annually 



An escalating c.ime rate, a shortage of skilled workers, an 
increase of the public assistance roles, and the occurrence of 
teen pregnancy can oe curoed if early intervention options are 
rvailable to ■ oung children and their families 



Of these and other facts, I realize you e.re all too aware 
Therefore, I shall move beyond the facts to discuss the National 
PTA's vision of the federal go\crnment's role in child -are and 
early childhood education Further, I will express our as for 

program goals, content and structure 



Whether child care or preschool, both the parent's and the 
child's neeus should be incorporated into the program design 
For parents, services must be affordable and accessible 
Accessibility includes not just physical convenience to a home, 
work or school but, equally important, parents must be involved 
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throughout the planning and evaluation st ges 

Parent involvement rl3o means that on-site infant/child care for 
school-age mothers and fathers must be augmented Too few teen 
parents are provided the opportunit> to attend classes while 
their you g children receive care These child care services 

should incorporate parent education classes «bout nurturing and 
human development 

For the child, de\elopa!entally appropriate services are 
essential Some education specialists ha^e justifl,ihly 

questioned the benefits of subjecting preschoolers to structured 
teaching techniques, originally designed for elementary school 
children Like many associations, the National PTA has adopted a 
policy position whel eby fotmalized learning and academic 
curriculum is discoutaged in favor of allowing voung children to 
learn through experience and working with real material such as 
blocks, paints, clay and role playing PTA believes that there 
is no need to force children to learn, they are motivated by 
their own desire to make sense of the world 

Child care and earlv childhood ^durational programs are part of a 
life-long learning continuum Our associations feels that a well 
crafted structure th,-' incorpoiates a viable partMital involvement 
coTiponcnt improves the likelihood ''hat a pattern of 
paient/ptovider/tearher i Titer action will be est^blishea This 
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At this time, I would like to discuss a more complex and 
contentious Issue* how federal policy can best meet the child 
care challerige How do we ti'lfill current need, yet formulate a 
plan that Is politically acceptable ft-i the future"^ 

The National PTA believes our society is now at a crossroads in 
the de V e 1 oprate n t of child ca^e policy An increasing number of 
ad' rates and policy makers are looking to the federal government 
to help coordinate the now fragmented child care ana early 
childhood education system and establish a broad, universal plan 

When mapping a child care and preschool strnteg), we mut.t survey 
o\ir society's imraediaLe child care requirements as uell as 
scrutinize the long-term consequences of our plans for future 
generations More specifically, how do we fashion a child care 
measure that will enhance the current delivery system, while 
creating incentives for positive change'^ 

For decades, public policy makers have ignored the child c^re 
issue Consequently, the private sector has piovided the 

majority of services now available That work must be recognised 
and preserved, yet a national child caio bill must contain 
provisions that facilitate and encourage the public's investment 
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In child care and earlv childhood education pioRram. 

Historically there ha. been a schism betw. en the educational 
co.^unlty and social .ervice profession regarding child care 
management Issues This divislveness can not continue, all 

efforts should be .ade to coordinate health and hu.an service 
programs with educational services Although each discipline nay 
have a different orientation, there is a common ground -- quality 
child care and enrichment programs for youngsters 

The federal government must assume leadership to advance 
partnerships with state and local agencies to ptovide adequate 
CO support child care and enrichment 
within the Department of Health and Human 



financial resources 
programs An agency 
Services or the Department of Education to collect data and 
provide an oversight function 



Currently nunle 



rous child car. /early childhood education bills are 
before Congress The National PTA has e^a.ined each of t;.ese 

measures In a few instances, we would l.i.e > see an 

amalgamation of various provisions that might be -.on.'.d to a 
primary vehicle 

But whatever the Instrument, a child care bill must embody 
certain principles before we can lend cur endorsement, such as 
1) federal monies must be tied to minimum standards, 2) 
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InplementaJ Ion and enforcement of regulations must be guarantead. 
3) a parental involvement component developed, ^) adequate 
compensation of caregivers addressed, S) qid to help low and 
moderate income families afford services, and 6) a sliding fee 
scale should be Implemented 

Public monies should be available to help tamilips pay for care, 
however, we have strong objections to the passage of any new 
child care package that establishes a federal voucher program 
Our dissent stems from a number of concerns First, If public 
monies go to a private Institution, can the excessive 
entanglement of oversight activities be prevented' Seccid, if a 
church or church affiliated agency gets tay dollars how do you 
ensure that young children are not being taught religion' 
Third, should the federal government fund private, religious 
Ins t 1 tut ions 

Nearly twenty states have some type of voucher plan But this 
funding mechanism wai> not established by a federal mandate 
Several of these states are finding that child care funding and 
the Issue of church/state separation Is being addressed by the 
courts at the local level 

The National PTA fears that Institutionalizing vouchers through 
federal law will open the flood gates for elementary and 
secondary school certificates Will thd courts or future policy 
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makers be able to make a constitutional distinction between tax 
supported aid for child care or preschool vouchers and elementary 
or secondary education school assistance? 



This distinction Is mired by the growing movement by child care 
and educational professionals to elevate the public's awareness 
that programs for young children are not custodial In nature but, 
In fact, produce an Invaluable educational experience As 
mentioned earlier, business leaders and researchers also see 
early intervention activities as a key factor in the educational 
c on 1 1 nuum 



Further, there are few safeguards that ens'iVe vouchers would not 
be used for the teaching of religion to young children 
Monitoring church related programs may prove administratively 
burdensome If an oversight system was established there is the 
additional argument of excessive entanglement 



The National PTA would recommend that the language for any 
federal child care voucher be amended To help facilitate In the 
adoption of a funding alternative the National PTA has developed 
a report entitled, "Options for providing Federal Support for 
Child Care in Private Institutions - We respectfully ask that 
this document be Inserted Into the record 

Further, we would like to disemminate this paper to policy 
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makers This paper could be used as a starting point m 

developing and i rap 1 e me n 1 1 ng an alternative to child care 
vouchers The Natior.^1 PTA , foi example, would support a funding 
mechanlsn that eliminates vouchers/certificates and allows states 
to fund private services Through grants, contracts or 
subcontracts Another option would be to allow state standards 
and directly purchase child care spaces for eligible children 
An additional alternative would be to allow eligible parents to 
choose institutions from a list of those that meet ap^^'. .»able 
s t and a r d s 

The National PTA believes that clarification of the funding 
naechanlsm must be accomplished through the statute, not 
regulation As you know, unless there regulatory negotiation 

one's ability to define legislative intent is limited While 
there Is a comment period, no guarantee exists that proposed 
1 inguage would be adopted The issue of public funding of 

private institutions is too important to leave to chance, we urge 
that this issue be clarified at the s ub - c omm i 1 1 ee ,vel 

Ensuring the neutrality of ser-'ices is also important to the 
National PTA Options for ensuring such neutrality could include 
provisions that limit participation of private institutions that 
are Independent of religious affiliation Another alternative is 
to require staff who participate in relipiously affiliated 
Institutions be employed by a public or neutral agency, or 
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incorpcr.t. l.nguoge similar to Section 19 In the Art tor Better 
Child Cart Services, S 1885, H R 3660 

in closing. I would IKe to reiterate that our association would 
like to see a child care Initiative signed Into law sometime In 
the immediate future We believe the f.d.ral government must 
assume leadership and set forth a national child care policy We 
hope the measure will be tar reaching i„ Implementation and 
expans.ve In scope Providing <,,.u,y .^lld care and preschool 
programs Is a civic r e spon s Ibl I'l ty . and the public sector must 
become accountable for Its role 

Children who st-rt out In elementary school unprepared will most 
likely stay behind through their educational experience If 
children are to benefit. If our society Is to prosper, then we 
must overcome the differences „ith a bleralng of ideas to create 
« policy that win help meet today's family needs and prepare 
young children to meet future challenges 

We thank you to- the opportunity to address the committee The 

efforts of the committee msnbers anH fh«<^ 

uiwwuers ana tneir concern for young 

children Is to be applauded. Tackling th- Issue of establishing 
. national child care bill Is a difficult task, but a belief In 
democracy provides us with the faith that through diversity unity 
can be .ichleved 
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Mr. KiLDEE, Thank you, Ms. Zielke. 

Our next witness is Mr. Douglas Besharov, resident scholar at 
the American Enterprise Institute, 

STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS BESHAROV, RESIDENT SCHOLAR, 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE 

Mi. Besharov, Mr, Kildee, Mr, Tauke, thank you for inviting 
me, 

I pride myself un observing things. As I observe, each speeker 
takes less and less time, and Til try to maintain this precedent, 

Mr. KlLDEE, In politics I've learned that no one complains about 
a speech being too short, [Laughter,] 

Mr. Besharov. That reinforces my desire, then, to move quickly. 

In the materials that I've submitted to the committee, I included 
a study which we have recently completed on Federal child care 
costs. I'll just summarize the findings of that study briefly. 

We looked at Federal expenditures over a 15 year period in child 
care. We found that those expenditures in the last 15 years have 
actually, adjusted for inflation, more than doubled. The unadjusted 
figures are from $1 billion to about $6,2 billion of expenditures, an 
actual increase of 127 percent. 

Projected already enacted programs in the Federal budget will 
bring this figure in 1989 to $8 billion, a 24 percent increase from 
this year. 

There are a broad range of Federal programs involved, but the 
most important lesson that we learned from looking at these num- 
bers, and what Td like to emphasize most to the committee in rela- 
tion to the AEC bill is the relationship between Federal support for 
low-income families and Federal support for middle class families. 

In these past 15 years, the after inflation increase of support for 
low-income families' child care was only 27 percent. The increase 
in funding for the middle class was 479 percent. There has been, as 
a result, a sharp reversal of beneficiaries of Federal child care as- 
sistance. 

In 1972, nearly 80 percent of Federal expenditures went to low 
income families. This year it's about half, and the numbers, the 
percentages, the proportions, are declining rapidly. 

My problem with the — let me direct your attention to the last 
page in my statement. One picture, I think, tells a thousand words. 

There are three lines that you see there. The top one is total 
Federal expenditures. You see how they have started rising quite 
dramatically. 

The middle line is expenditures for low income families. You see 
that they are about straight. There are no mcreases, and basically 
a 30 percent increase since 1972. As you watch the figure for ex 
penditures for middie-class families, they are rising as fast as Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Now, we've only tiken this to 1989, the last year for which we 
feel there are real, firm projections. But you could carry these 
numbers out, and the situation locks worse and worse for low 
income families. 
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tV,riRr K-n ;| I am so concerned about such bills as 

SiVtS^trend;"" ^•"""^ ^^"^"^ -toff. It 

ln3^?o'JIlT ^M**' "^li" F *° middle<!ass families and not 
low-income families. Now, Professor Kahn. w'lo I respect greatly 
m effect said no, trust us, trust the system. ^ greauy. 

f >,LTi,"^*1 ^}^'^ disproves that statement. I would say 

that the trend is set, and unless the Federal Congress asserts lead- 

ftfp^'Snirj^ fi,^^*^ ^^^"^ Ju"^'' P'"^^"'-^ States and local- 
ly . -^5? ^""^ ^ pressure on the Congress-to make 
this a middle class program. 

oDfn3^toL!l"?ri "^Il^f hfPP«"^T^en a program like this is 
opened to both the middle class and low income family. It becomes 
a middle class program. "^i-^incs 

rr«mm R^h''''"' ^ u""""^"* ^"f* ^^'^^ ^ that in this time of 
Oramm-Rudman, when social programs for the disadvantaged are 
under such constraints, it ought to be the role of the Confess to 
target money to the faniilies most in need. I use the v/ord most- 
th^is not to suggest that middle income families perhaps don't 
need assistance in this matter, or that there might not be some 
State program in the future. This is to say that the Federal Gov 
«jments role-its historic role-has been to help the disadvan- 

role!^ just a darn shame that we're not pursuing that traditional 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Douglas J. Besharov follows:] 
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revived only recent y In ^ C ^'^"^ 
Ellen GoodJn wr^^^ice^ir-PF^fe^' 1^'"- 

deductiftrLeii\^l^^'Lr:':\":r:i?iT?L^:»™^ 

Accounting for Inflation. t.at^/rL'l^ , / ^ 

The federal government currertlt hmm » k.-«-x 
programs and subsidies th ^ suonort rh??H ^"■^/■"8« °' 
Indirectly. Perhaps the . nlnJ directly or 

i.niia Lare Food Program, Social Services fTlfio rT> wi \ 
erants. and tha ,>t^^^A ocivices uitle XX, block 




/Goodman, E., "The Feds and the Kids 
Washington Post (March 22, 1988), p.A25. 
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cnlv in the lAst fifteen years: fror $22^ million to $3,5 
billion, an after-inflation lump of a whopping 479 percent. 
The 1989 cost is prelected to be another $1.1 billion dollars 
higher, a 31 percent rise in Just two years. (BO estlnifltes 
show continuous increases into the earlv 1990s, with a cost 
approaching $5 billion by 1993. ^ 

"^he Employer-Provided Child or Uepeu^ent Care Services 
Tax Credit is growing even faster— from $30 million in 1987 
to a projected $150 million In 1989— a fivefold increase .n 
only two years. Moreover, CBO nrojects that the costs of 
this credit will also continue lo rise Into the next decade, 
approaching $1 billion by 199J.^ 

Perhap*' the cliild care issue has bean off the "federal 
agenda" since 1972, but, behind the scenes, federal subsidies 
have more than doubled. This increase, however, came almost 
entirely in the area of tax credits which largely benefitted 
middle-class families — not low-income ones. Tax credits do 
not benefit poor or lower-incume families who hardly pay 
taxes in the first place. It 1983, for example, less than 
one percent of tax credit bciefits went tr families with 
adjusted gr^.ss incomes below $10,000, and only 16 percent to 
families with adjusted gross incomes below $15,000.^ 

Thu«- , the last decade and a half has witnessed a sharp 
reversal in the beneficiaries of federal child care 
assistance. In 1972, nearly 80 percent of federal 
expenditures benefitted low-income families; now, about half 
do. (*^ee Figure 1.) 

hy concern is that the major bills now before Congress — 



Congress, Congressional Budget Office, The Effects 
of Tax Reform on Tax Expenditures (March 1988), p. ^8, Table 
A-1. 

3 lbld . 

^Steurle, E. and Wilson, P., 'The Taxation of Poor and 
Lower-incomt Workers," Tax Notes (February 16, 1987), p. 706. 
For 1985, the Housi- Ways and Means .^miaittee has reported 
that six percent of benefits went to persons with adjusted 
gross Incomes below $10,000, though the distribution of 
benefits within $10,000-20,000 adjusted gross income class 
was substantially unchanged. U.S. House of Papresentat ives , 
Committee on Ways and Means, Background Material anc* l)ata on 
Programs Within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means; 1988 Editlop (M^^rch 24, 1988), p. 615. 
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Senator Dodd's Act For Better Child Care Services (ABC) 5 ^^nd 
Senator Hatch's Child Care Services Iirprovement Act^—would 
go a long way to ratify the trend toward greater middle class 
subsld les. 

The ABC bill, for example, would provide support to 
families ear" ; up to 115 percent of tne median Income,^ 
Nationally, it would be about $3A,000, but ABC sets 
eligibility y state median Incomes, so tl ..t many b:ates 
would have considerably higher caps: $39,530 In Illinois, 
$39,920 In the District of Columbia, $AJ,656 In California 
and $AA,9A1 In Massachusetts, for example. ^ Moreover, the 
bill does not guarantee low-income families a minimum 
percentage of appropriated fur'ls; it merely requires that 
state plans "give priority for services to children with the 
lowest family Incomes. The Hatch bill has no Income cap. 

Perhaps child care should be universal — available to all 
families, regardless of their Income — like public schools. 
But that lb an eventual question, as Is the proper role of 
the federal government In establishing sLch a system. For 
now. In thle era of Granm-Rudman-Holllngs , when programs for 
the dlsad. .taged are under the gun. It is simply wrong to 
funnel scarce federal dollars — In Increasing amounts and 
proportions — to middle-class families who need them less. 
Priority should be given to families In greatest need. 



^S.1885, 100th Congress., 1st Sess. (1987). 
6s.208A/H.R.A002, 100th Cong., 2nd Sess. (1988). 
^S.1885, supra not* 5 at sec. 18. 

^Congressional Research Service, cited In Hpnderson, 
K., "Federal Day-care Bills: 'You have to start sonewhere * , " 
Christian Srlence Monitor (January 21, 1988), p. 23. 

9s.l88S, supra note 5 at sec. 7 (11)(B)(1). 
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Va ESTUUTCD COSTS OF FEDERAL CfllLD CAU PtOCIUKS AMD TAX rUDITS 1 472-1 M9* 
(riM«l jmrntm. Kllliona of dollars) 



T«» l»peodlturt» 

fhlld mni Lr«p«n(i«nt tar* Tax (.rcdlr*^ 
t»plov»r-Provl<Jed Child C*r»nd»[it 

C«-e services T«x Credit* 
Non-ptPflt Child i.*re Cent*' Tax Ex*irpt 

Chtld Cmrt Eifly *dtc<itlcn 



Head Start 
Child Car* FooJ Prograi; 
Special Education and Rrhub 1 1 1 t a( U f 

S»rvlc«t> — Prtschool Grants 
Dcp«nd«rt C«rt Planning and Drveloparrt 
<;p«Clal Milk Ptonrar' 
(.hlld licvcloparnt Assorlatr 



Utlfaff ■ 



[ Job Triainjrig--i hi tJ ' arr 



hood ^tanps^ 
Aid to Fairl 1 Iff- mil\ l/Cp»T 
Houxlnj A'^lstancf^ 
torn IncentlNe Projirair 
1o^ Iralnins 1 TrrneriMp ' 
VocfctlonJ' fducatlof 



Student Hnancldl Aid--rhl.iJ ( 
Pell TrantR 
Other PrcfTaM^ 



Social Serv If ea/i oMnunl 



, reveh 



Sc lal Services Bloik Tranf 
von«unlt\ Developaent k i rarr" 

Child Welfare Projiraisi'' 
Area tcon.-clt and Rec;our.« leit.rrB't^t 
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Notes to Table 1 



a For reasons described at various points In the text, not all federal programs 
related to child care are included here. 

b. Figure for 1972 Is estimated revenue loss associated with Child and Dependent 
Care tax deduction for 1972 tax year Child and Dependent Care Tax Credit was 
established in 1976. 

c. Credit vaa not established until I98J. 

d. Exemption took effect In 1984. 

e. Program was not established until 1986 

f Fstlmates for 1972 and 1980 are not available 

g. Program was not established until 1986 

h. EstlnvBtes for 1972 are not available 

1. Estimates for 1972 and 1980 are not available, 

j. Program was not established until 1982. 

k. Child care expense-^ first allowed In 1988. 

1. For list of programs, see note 38; estimates for 1988 and 19R9 are not available. 

m tstabllshed In 1975; estimates for 1980 are not a^^allable Fstlmates for 1988 

and 1989 Include approrlat 1 ons from Housing and Community Development Grants (see 
note 65. 

n. For list of programs, see note 36. Estimates for 1972 and 1980 are not available, 
o. Estimate for 1972 is not available; estimates for l''87-1989 are less than $500,000. 
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TABLE 2: THE ESTMATED COSTS OF FEDERAL CHILD CARE PROGRAMS AND TAX CREDITS: 1972-1987 
(Fiscal 7eara» ■lllloMS of dollars) 



Tax Expenditures 
current dollars 
n987 dollars) 



$ q5ft 

( 1.310) 



$3,508 



Child Care/tarl^ Education 



408 

(1 . lo:) 



f 1 ,3^8) 



1 .869 
n ,869) 



Welfare aiic* Job Training— Child Care Fxpens#s 



J12 



135 
U35) 



Social Servlces/Conanunltv r/eveJopop it Funding 



261 

(705) 



h\ 1 
(837) 



691 
f69l) 



11,010 

($2,728) 



|2,77(H 16,203+ 

($3.79S+j ($6,203) 
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Est. Cost of Federal Child-Core 

Programs and Tax Credit (1972-89) 
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Amencin Enierprisc Institute for Public Policy Research 



1 202 > 8c 2 5800 



April 20, 1988 



THE COSTS OF FEDEKAL CHILD CASE ASSISTAECE 



Douglas J. Besharov and Paul N. Tranontorzl* 



As Congress debates the various child care proposals 
before lt» the conventional wisdom Is that the federal role 
In child care ceased when President Nixon vetoed the Child 
Development Act of 1971, with Interest In the Issue being 
revived only recently. In the Washington Post , for example » 
Ellen Goodman wrote recently "From then on . . . the 
government was committed to neglect. Child care had all but 
disappeared from the federal agenda."^ 

Not so. Over the last 15 yeats» federal child care 
assistance has more than doubled. By our estimates, the 
costs of federal child car^ assistance — through Income tax 
deductions and credltSi child care and early education 
programs I and welfare and job training programs — rose from $1 
billion In Fiscal 1972 to about $6.2 billion In Fiscal 1987. 
Accounting for Inflation, that's a real Increase of 127 

*Mr. Besharov Is a resident scholar at the American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, where Mr. 
Tramontozzl Is a research assistant. 

ICoodman, E. , "The Feds and the Kids . . The 
Washington Post (March 22» I988)» p.A25. 
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p«rt.Bt. Br 1989. «p.ndltur.8 rtll .ppro.th |8 billion, 
•aotbar <4 parttnt rl** In Jumt no r»»T». 
Ca raUcy 

Th. ...t .lgnlf)c«,t child c.r. .ub.ldy t. .cc«»p:i.h.d 
through thr.. t« proTLlon.. At n..rly $3.! billion In 
fl«.l 1987.2 ^^^^ ^ D,^^i„,, 

Cr. T„ Cr^lt. .hich -y U .1.1-d by p.r.nt, for .Uglbl. 
«iVloj«nt-r.l.t.d child ud d.p.nd.nt cr. tzp.ntt.. 

lxp.n... »p ,0 . >.,l«„ of t2.iOO for oo. d.p.nd.nt mni 
♦♦.800 for t*o o* wMTt dapcndtnt* art eligible. For 
tup.y.r. irtth m.—. of #10.000 or th. cr.dl. 1. 10 

P*>c«t of ^Uti^ «p.adlt«.,i ,h. trUlt 1. ,h.n reduced 
by OM percentage point for ..th «.000 of lnco» between 

♦ 10.000 .nd ♦28.000. for t„p.y.r. i.k i„«, 

♦28.000. th. erllt 1. tO per.«.t of ,«llfl,d «p.adi,.re..» 
In 1963. .pproalmtely 6.4 «iuiob tMi returiM tltlma 

♦ J.l bllllo. 1. child t.r. credit.. «. „„.,. „.dit 
♦372. Thelo,.. m.... Co^tto ha. ..tl-t.d th.t 

Jio dlr.ct feodlng 1. proTld.d fn, tH. progrm. ritur. 
». th. ..tl«it.d tf . r.».n.. 10.. ...ocl.t.d ,1th Jr JSi. 
6i.c«tlT. Offlc. of th. Pr..ld.nt. Offlc. of Jlr.g.lnrinJ 

^IcITa , "*£lLi«I_1989 (1088). p.C-43 (h.»I^ ft.r 

. P C-29. te. aln p.g. B.pr..«,t,tlT.. 

frogrm W ithin th. J„rimA <^ n^ ' f ..^1 rn^m.. ii ■ 
;..n.: 1988 Edition .w,.. " ■ T ' 

ur Sdlctlon Of th. Cc^ltt.e n-^Tj^Mr^QPP 
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In 1988, t tottl of 14 billion In child ctrt crtdltc will b« 
cltlMd on tpproxlMttly 9.6 million rtturnt, «n %Y%r%g9 
credit of $419> 

Tim lt«««r-knovn Eaploytr-Pravldtd Child or Dtptndtnt 
C«rt Strrlct* Tax Credit 1« Intended to provide «n Incentive 
for evplojere to provide child cere beneflte to their 
eaplo^eee. Enected In 1981, It creetee e tax ehelter for up 
to 15,000 In child cere expeneee If the eaployer— rether than 
the parent— paye for, or provldee, the child cere. 5 ^he 
aatlaated revenue loee fro« thle credit: 130 Million In 
riecel 1987.6 

na and therefore the budget coat— of both of theee 

tax cradlte are oxpacted to Increaae draaatlcellj over the 
•axt t^ reare. According to the eetlMtea provided by the 
Offica of ianagavant and Budget, the covt of the Child and 
Dapaodaat Cere Credit le expected Co rlaa to over 14.3 

^ Background Meterlel end Pete on Prograaa Within the 
iurledlctlon of the Co— It tee on Weye and Maene; 1388 
Edition , aupre note 3 et p. 615, Teble 12. 



^Stephaa, S. end SchlllMoeller, S., "Child Day Cere: 
Selected Federel Prograiia" (April 7, 1987), Library of 
Congreee, Congreeelonal Reeaarch Service, p.CRS-14 
(hereinafter '^Chlld Day Cere: Selected raderel Prograu"). 

^ Speclel Anelyeee. Budget of the United Stetee 
<oven»ent. Plecel Yeer 1989 , aupra note 2 et p.G-43. Other 
aetlmaree ere auch higher. For Inetence, for Flecel 1986, 
cha Joint Cowlttee on Taxation cetlaated e revenue loes of 
#110 million ("Child Dey Cere: Selected Pederel Programa," 
^^pr% note I et p.CRS-13). Bovever, for the eame yeer, 0MB 
pieced It et $40 mllllou (Executive Office of the Preeldent, 
Office of Manegemant end Budget, Speclel Anelyeee. Budget of 
the United Stetee Government. Flecel Yeer 1988 (1987^. d!.G-44>. 
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billion, • $1 billion or 24 percent lacreaae.7 por the 
period, the coat of the Enployer-provlded Child or Dependent 
Cera Tax Credit la expected to juaro five-fold, totalling $150 
Million In Fiscal 1989.8 

Another federel tax provision that supports child care 
Is the exaoptlon for non-profit child care centers. This 
provlalon exeapta non-profit centers from paying Income 
taxes, end enables them to receive tax-deductible 
contributions. The estimated annual revenue loss from this 
provlalon la almost $3 million. 9 



Special Analyses, supra note 2 at p.G-43. Estimates do 
vary. Th. House Ways and Means Co-alttee anticipates the 
costs of this credit to rlaa to $3.5 billion by Fiscal 1989 
(D.S. House of Reprasentatlvea, Committee on Ways «nd Means, 
Background Material ,nd D«f on Programa Within rh! ' 
Juriadiction of the Co mmittee on Wava «nrf m>^,i«. — fog, 
gdltion (March 6, 1987), p.588. Table 6) ^hereinafter 
Background Material and Date on Programs Within fh> 
Juriadiction ot the Com mittee on Weys and Meena : ^987 

u >x The Congressional Budget Office's estimates are 
higher— $4 billion for Fiscal 198V (U.S. Congress 
Congressional Budget Offlc*, Ta, Effects of Tex R>fnn n on Tax 
Expenditures (Merch 1988). p.48, T.ble A-1 (hereinafter The 
Effects of Tex Reform on Tax Expenditures ). 

^Speciel Ana lyses. Budget of the United S tiif>» 
Goverunent . Fiscel Tear 1989 , aupra note 2 er7"nl41 
Eatimates vary. The House Ways and Means Committee has 
placed the expected revenue loss essoclated with the 
Employer-provided Child Cere Tax Credit in Fiscal 1989 at 
:i°°T"^}^i?° ^B«c»^8^0"^d Material end n ^ta on Programs Wirhin 

Ihe Jurisdiction of the Committee on Wevs and MeaSsi iW ? 

5^iii25» ■u£ra note 7 et p. 587, Table 5). A more recent 

Congressional Budget office puts it at $200 
""^^e^* CThe Effects of Tax Reform on Tax Expenditure. , supra 
^ote 7 at p.48. Table A-1). — ^ 

9u.s. Department of Labor, ChildCare^A Workforce 
Issue (1988), p. 55 (hereinafter Child Care. A Workforce 
Ipsue) . 
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Spaclfle Olid Carm/MMxly Uncatloa Fi mi mm 

S«v«n f«d«r«l prograu ar* devoted exclusively to child 
c«r«, aarly education or r«l«t:«d ••rvlccc, at en annual cost 
of about 11.9 billion. Tha largeat of thaaa prograaa la Haad 
Start, which apanda ll.l billion per yaar on local praachool 
prograaa for lov^lncoac chlldran.^^ Head Start aervaa about 
a half ■lllloii chlldran.^1 

Tha Child Cara Food Prograa ($551 million) 12 the 
Special Milk Prograa ($U million), ^ 3 provide milk, food and 
nonay to day cara providers for an estimated 1.1 million lov- 
IncoM children dally. 

Tha Secretary of Labor 'a Task Force on child care has 
alao Identified tha Suanar Food Service Program for Children 
es e federel child cere program, vl^h annual ezpendlturee 



lOExecutlve Office of the President, Office of 
Management end Budget, Appendlr. Budget of the United States 
Government. Plscel Yeer 193 9 (1988). p.I-K36 (hei'jlnaf ter 
Appendix. Budget of the United States Government. Flscel 
Yeer 1989 ). 

^^In riecal 1985, Head Stert eerved 452.080 children. 
'*Chlld Day Cera: Selected Federel Progrems.** supra note 5 at 
p.CRS*8. 

^^ Appendix. Budget of the United Stetes Government. 
Fiscal Year 1989 , supre note 10. et p.I-E81. For Flscsl 
1988. the Sscrstsry of Labor's Tssk Fores on Child Csre 
sstlmatee outlaye of $586 million ( Child Cere. A Workforce 
leeue . suprs note 9 st p. 19). 

^^ Chlld Cars. A Workforce Issue , supra note 9 at p. 22. 
Other eetlmatee ere fer lower. According to e Congresslonsl 
Budgst Office estimate bassd on unpublished Food sod 
Nutrition Ssrvlcs dsts, sxpendltures are about $0.3 million. 

l^tigure for Flscsl 1986. "Child Dsy Care: Selected 
Federal Programs," suprs note 5 at pp. 20*21. 
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totalling $160 ■llllon.15 This program provides cash and 
cottmodltlta for schools and public or private non-profit 
rtsldentlal camps serving low income children during the 
summer months. We have not Included this In our estimates 
bacau^e It lacks a specific child care/early education 
component. 

The Department of Education also supports preschool 
programs for handicapped children by providing states with 
about $178 million In grants under the Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services program. 16 j^e specialized 

neadf of this program's beneficiaries, some observers are 
reluctant to characterize It as a child care program. 17 
NevertK' ^ess, the program Is geared specifically to three to 
five year old children. Moreover, If such a limited view 
w*re adopted. Head Start would be a poverty program, and not 
a child care/early education one. 

Another $11 million provides less direct support for 
child care programs. Under the Dependent Care Planning and 
Development Program, the Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) makes grants totalling up to $5 allllon per 
year to the states for child care services before and after 

l^ Chlld Care. A Workforce Issue , supra note 9 at p. 20. 

l^ Appendlx. Budget of the United States Government. 
Fiscal Vear 19S9 supra note 10 at p.I^fFI ' 

l^The program Is not designated as a federal child care 
program, for example, by the Secretary of Labor's Task Force 
on child crre. 
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•chool. Md for tht d«v«lopii.nt of loc«l child cars 
InfotMtlon and r«f«rr«l Mrvlcaa.l^ 

Anothar $5 .illlon In d«K>n«tr«tlon gr«Dt« 1. .v.ll.ble 
und«r Tltl. n of tho Children'. Ju.tlc. Act; th.ee grant, 
•r. lnt.nd.d h.lp public ^d prlv.t. .g.ncl.. fund t..por.ry. 
non—dlcl child c.r. ..rvlc. to h.ndlc.pp.d .nd t.niln.lly 
111 chlldr.n. .nd crl.l. nur..rl.. for .bu..d Md n.gl.ct.d 
chlldr.n.l9 B.c.u.e thl. 1. . crl.l. Int.rv.ntlon progr«. 
.nd not -^dln.ry, .up.rvlsory child c.r., «e h.v. not 
Includ.d It In our fln.l .stlMtc. 

Through th« Child DevelopMct As.ocl.te Schol.rshlp 
Progra.. HHS Mk.. up to $1 .llllon In grant«20 «t.tea for 
.chol.r.hlp. to n.edy c.ndld.te. for the chljd d.velopnent 
...ocl.t. cr.dentl.1.21 

Th. f.d.r.l gov.nacat al.o .upport. the private 
••ctor*. provl.lon of child c.r. through th. various credit 

Flsc.1 ..r 1989 . ^ note 10, at p.i^KJb. and "child Day 
Cara. Salactad Federal Progrwna," wgra not. 5 at p.CRS-12. 
The Dapart».nt of ^abor reporta Mpendltures of $8 million 
it'p 34*) (Child cara. A Worlcfo.., t..... \^^;!°_ , 

^^Appropriation for Flacal 1988 Is $4.8 million. See 
Stephan, S., "Child Day Care: laaue. and Legislation In the 
100th Congraaa" (March 22, 1988), Library of Congr.sa 
Congraaalonsl Reaaarch Service, p.CRS-14 (hereinafter "Child 
D*y Cara: laauea and Legislation in the lOOth Congress"). 

Flacal Vear 1989 supra note 9 at D.T-gl7 

21"Chlld Day Care: Selected Federal Programs." sunra 
nota 5 at p.CRS-.25. S}iS±3 
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programs of the s«ill Business Administration (SBA) . In 
Flsc.l 1988, Che ? lA Is expected to provide .bout $19 nlUlon 
m various types of loans^dlrect, disaster and guaranteed- 
to providers of child care. 22 The SBA acts primarily as a 

guarantor..gu.ranfelng private loans to small businesses; 

•bout 98 percent of «11 child care loans were of this type. 

Bacause «os. loans are r-.p^ld, it la not possible to 

detenalne net costs to the SBA. Therefore, we have not 

Included them In our fin p- ite8,23 

Walfar* and Job Tralnlng-Chlld Can Expenaea 

The varlors federal velfare and Job training programs 
are another major source of direct and Indirect funding for 
child carf services. In the welfare area, for Instance, the 
two major federal progtame-Ald to Families with Dependent 
Children CaFDC) d Food Stamps-sub ' iUe child care 
Indirectly by allowing recipients :r deduct child care 
expenses from thel. ncome when determining eligibility. 
These policies, which are designed to encourage work and 
self-sufficiency, . .t the iederal government an estimated 



22 ibld. , pp.49. 



23Another $0.3 million m loans are expect^^ to be made 
rough the SBA's Small Business Investment Compan- ^SBIC) 
rogram. SBIC's are SBA-Ucensed private imrestm firms 
that borrow portions of their capital from the federal 
government at favorable rates. The Department of Labor 
reports that SBIC ^ivo.Wement with child car. providers Is 
growing rapidly (Ibid., p. 50). 
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$89 allllon In Placal 1987.24 

Slallar child care deductions are also allowed under two 
federal housing asalntitnce programs: (1) the Public and 
Indian Housing ProHrna, and (2) the Section 8 Rousing 
Programs , which provides rent vouchers to make private 
housing affordable for low-Income famlll s. Both programs 
daduct child care expenses from tamlly Income when 
determining partlclpsnts' rent copsyment. In Flscsl 1988, ar 
estimated 210.000 families with 480.000 children sre expected 
to deduct child care expenses, at a cos*" of $18 million. 25 

The Work Incentive Program (WIN) seeks to reduce welfare 
dependency by providing money to atates to help AFDC 
r'<:clplents find and retain John. States arj required to 
provide child care servlcas to WIN participants who neea 

24Eatlm«ted total cost of the Food Stanpa child care 
deduction Is $50 million. Congressional Budget Office, 
unpublished anal- sis of Food and Nutrition Service data 
0988). See alf > ChUd Cars. A Workforce lasue. supra note 
9 at p. 21. ' — " — ' — 

Estimated total cost of the AFDC child care deduction 
Is $44 million. Cale-wlatad by authors using the following 
data. Out of an average monthly caseload of 3.5 million AFDC 
families In Fiscal 1983, about one percent had child care 
expenaes deducted from their eemlngs. The average monthly 
amount of child care expense deducted In Fiscal 1983 was 
about $96 C"Ciilld Day Care: Selected Federal Programs." 
iU£ra note 5 at p.CRS-16). Aasumlng program participation 
was essentially the same In Flscsl 1987, 38,000 famlllea, or 
one percent of everege monthly ceseloed for Flscsl 1987 
(Appendix . Budget of the United States Government. Fiscal 
'earJ289, supr^ note 10 at p.I-K34) took en ^-^erage annual 
-eduction of $1,152. The Department of La^ Provides an 
estimate of $40 million ( Child Care. A Workfoice Issue . 
supra note 9 at p. 35). ~ 

25 chlld Care. A Workforce Issue , supra note 9 at p. 42. 
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th««. In Fi.c.l 1987. thw. s.rvlce. coat tht f.dtral 
goT«rna«nt au Mtiramt-^d H2.6 million. 26 

As part of its overall atrttegy for training 
aconoalcally disadvantaged Individuals and dislocated 
workers . tha federal govemaent provldas .oney to stataa for 
child care servlcaa and subsidies within brosd-based 
a-.ploy»ant program.. Local programs funded under the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JPTA) spend o^-er $9 million for 
~hild care supportive services and sibsldles.^? 

There are child care components in four JPTA-funded 
programs. Under Title II-A. which authorizes grants to 
states for Job training for the economically disadvantaged, 
expenditures for child care- about $6 million-go to training 
program psrticipants as child ca« workers, or to provide 
them with child care services. 28 Title IV authorizes funding 

.,0, l^l^^^^^ 18 10 percent o' $126 million, che Fiscal 
1987 budget (Appendix. Budget of th, nmr^ rf states 
Gpvernment. Fiscal Year 1989. nuj^ ^^..-o-Tf— pp^^. 
lllTtll I" P-Port.on ofwiF^bMdget for Fiscal 7 
iir.lr1 ° '5^^"^ f'" expenses. (U.S. Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare, office of Human Development Services 
Adm nistration for Public Ser-.ices. Administration 
Children, Youth and Families, Social Service s, u S 
l!'"''!"^ y**"^^"' S»m»,arle « and Analyses nf Services Und.r 
social Sacurity Act. Title TT, ly-g, ^nd iV-A/r fn. ^u. " 

States and matrict of Colu■.^^^ MQ77^ ^ -^n 

cited in U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Cnilj Car e and 

tha? .h?ri^"^ ^T" ^'"^^ p:33.) We recognize 

that this ip a very rough estimate, since WIN programs mike 
use of other child care programs. P E make 

,7. ^^Child Care. A Workforce su^ra note . at pp.44- 

28ibld.. p. 44. 
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for >oh placcMDt progrus gMrtd tptclflcaHy to fair 
vorUr*; an MtlMttd 13 ■llllon go«t to child cart 
•xpandlturtt.29 jp^ Corpa (Tltlt IV-B) , which funds 
training for acono^lcally dlaadvantagtd youths, apsnds ahout 
10.3 Billion for cMld cars.3C 

To hslp displaced vorksrs rsadjust to changing sconomlc 
clrcimstsKss. the Dlslocatsd Vorksrs Prograa (Tltls III) 
provldss thsa irith saployvsnt and training ssrvlcss, as »sll 
as supportlvs ssrvlcss such ss child cars. Child ca^s 
ssvlstancs, «snsrslly provided thresh rslsburscasnt. 
estlMtsd St 10.2 Pillion. 31 

Ths Dsp«rtMnt of Education also ««pports child cars 
through Its Offlcs of VocatlMisl and >vi«lt EducstlM. Bsalc 
;irants to ths statss psnat tbca "o spsnd on child cars for 
pArtlclpsnts In locsl vocstloMl sdseaclon progrsns. 
Hovsvsir, ststss dsvots only • frsctlon of thsss funda to 
child csrs-4^Jyst ovsr |1 ■llllon out of a total budget of 
•round 1800 all. Ion. ' 

A rsasvsd enphsele oti such Job training ^rograais were a 
•sjor covponsnt of sll «aJor mlfare ssfon propoasla put 
forth In :ongrese In 1987, rlth special attention on the 

^•ihld., p. 46. 
^Q lhid . , p. 47. 
31 Ibid . , p. 43. 

32fatliiSte based on an unpubllehed survey of state 
spending for ICSS, office of the Secretary. Department of 
Education. See also Child Care. A Workforce Issue , p. 27. 
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naada of feouila-hcaded f«alll«8. If •ingle aethers on 
Mlfara ere to become eelf-suff Iclent . they will need to 
work; and if they ere to work. aoDeone will have to mind 
their children. 

In Ite orlglnel for™, i apreeentetlve Downey'e "Family 
Welfare Reform Act of 1987.'^ would reimburse mothers for 
their child cere costs for up to six months efter they get 
Jobs end leeve the velfere rolls. To quellfy for 
relmburssment. though, child cere would heve to be licensed. 
In 1987. the Cocgresslonsl Budget Office (CBO) estimated the 
coste of this provision el ne to totel $835 million over 5 
yeer8.33 

It Is Important to note, however, that when the bill 
passed the House In November 1987. It Included up to 12 
months of translflonel child cere aasletancc for families who 
left welfere beceuse of Increa^tu eemlngs . CBO estimates 
thet this new provl9lon would cost $550 mllllo^ over f^ 
yeers. 

CBO *8tlmatee that a similar transitional child care 
provJslon In Senator Moynlhen's "Family Security Act of 87" 
wot Id cost about $75 million In its first year and rise to a 



-'•^The bill would also Increase the amount child a 
expense exemptions for AFDC and Food Stamps— at an annual 
cost of $4-6 million. Congressional Budget Offlcs, 
"Estimated Cost to the Federal Government of H.R. 1720 as 
Amended" (June 17, '987). p. 3. 
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l«Trl of about 1115 Million •tt%r tha aacond yaar.34 

R*p. Nlchal*a '^AFDC Eaploj^Dt and Training 
■•organisation Act of 1987,** a Rapubllcan altamatlva to 
DMOcratlc iralfara rafor» propoaala, would provide funda to 
aatabllah aaploymtnt and training prograaa. Including 
tranaltlonal child cara and transportation aaalstanca. To 
■axlAlsa tha atataa' flaxlblllty, howavar, tLa bill would lat 
ktataa daclda how thay ahould apand tha Mcnty. Aa a raault, 
apaclflc CBO aatlaataa on tha coata of child cara provlalon* 
•ra not avallabla.^^ 



Stndaat Hnwirlal Ai^l— Child Cara Kx «iia«a 

A nuabar of faderal financial aid programs for atudenta 
baae tha alsa of individual granta upon tha coat of school*' 
attandance, which baglnnln^ in 1988, say Includa raaaonabla 
child cara a^n«aa.36 j^^^ ^ha costs of thla ntw chll4 



3*Tl»a Hoyrthai. bill would provlda child care 
ralaburaCMnt tor up to nln« aontha after laavlng welfara. 
Congraaslonal Budget Of flea, "Eatlaated Coat to the Federal 
Govaraaant of Moynlhan Bill** (prall»laary) ( July 14, 1987), 



■^^In Ita flrat year, the coata of tha ovarall enploynant 
•nd training progras wo» Id ba $234 Billion, rising to nearly 
IS'^O million by tha fifth year. Congraaalon«l Budget 

.ilea, **The Estlaatad Coats to the Federal Government of 
B.R. 3200** (preliminary) (September 22, 1987), p.l. 



^^Programa Include Pell Granta, Supplemental Education 
Opportunity Grente, WorL-Study, the Perklne Loen Program, the 
Incoma-^ontlngant Loen Program, the Stete Student Incentive 
Program end the Gueranteed Student Loen Progrem. See Child 
Cere. A Workforce leeua . supra note 9 at p. 27 end p. 29^ 
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care provision are not available for most of these programa. 
but estimates provided by the Department of Ubor Indicate 
that chMd care will add an estimated $65 million to total 
expenditures for the Pell Grants program, which provides 
grants for low-Income students. ^7 

SoclAl S«rTlcca/Cii—iii l ty Derelopmit Amdliig 

Besides the programs described above, some portion of an 
addUlonal $6 bllllon38 !„ g^clal services and .hUd welfare 
grants and community development grants, is available or 
child care services. Unfortunately, the structure of the«e 
program— block grants to the states— makes It difficult to 
determine with an> degree of certainty Just how much money Is 
involved . 

Consider the largest of these programs— the Social 
Servlcea B2ock Grants (Title XX). In Fiscal 1987. over $2.7 
bllllon39 v„ given ^j^^ statea to provide a full range of 



37 ibld ., p. 27. 

3®Programs Include Social S'irvlces Block Grants; 
Comminlty Development Block Grants; Community Services Block 
Granta; and the Area Economic and Resource Development 
Program. Child welfare grant programs Include Child Welfare 
Servlcea: the Child Welfare Training Program; Indian Child 
Welfare Grants; and Child Welfare Research and Demonstration 
Projects. For a description of child care-related 
actlvltlea, see "Child Day Care: Selected Federal Programs," 
su£ra note 5 at pp.CRS-6-26. For bijget Information, see 
Appendix. Budget of the United States Governme nt. Piflriil 
Year 1989. supra note 10 at pp. 1-105-37 and I-mTT! 

39Appendlx. Budge t of the Un^ed States Covern« >inf. 
Fiscal Year 1989. supra note 10 at p.I-K36. 
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•oclal aervlcas— at th« atatea' dlacretlo**- there are no 
raqulraaenta aa to how tha atatea ahould apportion the money. 
To anh#nca further atatea' flexibility, there are also no 
datallcd record-keeping raqulreaenta on hov these funds ure 
uaad, or vhoa they baneflt. Thua, thera Is little data on 
how Mich Tltla XX aoney la apent by the atatea on child 



Tha Oepartaent of Labor raports that $660 million (24 
percent) of Title XX spending aupporti child care>l From a 
recent aurvey of state child care spending, the Department of 
He#lth and Human Services estimated the cottblned state and 
taderal spending on child care totals 11.1 billion ^er 
year.*2 Thus, assuming a standard two-thirds federal share, 
totsl federsl spei ding could be ss high as $726 million per 



^OtlltlMtely, the extent to which atatea pay for child 
care through Title XI— or any other federal block grant— Is 
not terribly relevsnt. A stste has a cartaln amount of money 
with which to pay for aoclal services, with funds coming from 
fsdsrsl, stste find locsl sources. How s stste chooses to 
allocate thla money — and from what aourcea It funds 
particular activities— does not change the total amount of 
funda avallabla for soclsl services. 

Like sll money. Title XX funds sre fungible, or 
Interchangeable; If s state chooaaa to apend all of Ita 
federal money on child care, that doean't nacecsarlly mean 
that It's spending s lot of money on child csre relative to 
other ststes. It does mean thst the stste would hsve to 
"chsrge off" sll other soclsl services to stste snd locsl 
srjrces— essentially an accounting daclalon. 

^^ Chlld Care, A Wo*-kforce lasue , suprs note 9 st p. 31. 

^2offlce of the Assistant ?»cretsry for Planning and 
Evaluation, Depart* mt of H^iith and Human Services. 
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ye«r» or abcut 27 percent of total Title XX spending. ^3 

States and coomunltles spend an estimated $30 million on 
child care using money from Comminlty Development Block 
Grants (CDBG) , which are designed to stimulate community 
development In low-to-modtrate Income communities.^^ CDGB 
funds may be used to construct new child care facilities, to 
rehabilitate existing facilities, or simply to provide child 
care services. The $30 million In child care expenditures 
represents about one percent of total CDBG spending. In 
1987, Congress appropriated an additional $5 million In 
demonstration grants for child care programs within low- 
Income public housing; projects. 

Federal b(^loyee 'Jhlld Care Benefits 

The federal government also supports child care by 
providing child care services to federal erployees — civilian 
and military. The Department of Defense spends over $69 
million annually to subsidize child care for the dependents 
of armed forces personnel. World-wide, about 412 military 

^^Other estimates are lower. Kahn and Kamerman, tor 
Instance, put Title XX spending on child care for Fiscal 1986 
at $387 million, or about 15 percent of total Title XX 
spending for that year. See Child Care: Facing the Hard 
Ch: Ices (Dover, MA: Auburn House Publishing Company, 1987), 
Taole l.P 

^^ Chlld Care. A Workforce Issue , supra note 9 at p. 40. 
See also Appendix. Buoget of the United States Government. 
Fiscal Year 1989 , supra note 10 at pp.I-M21-22. 



^^"Chlld Day Care: Issues and Legislation in the 100th 
Congress,'* supra note 18 at pp. CRS-1 1-12. 
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Installations strve «n tstlnsted 90,000 children through 5^8 



also spends sbout $1 million a year on child care ce^^er8 In 
federal vork places. Since these expenditures are sore 
akin to eoployee benefits than to a generalized child care 
subsidy, they are not Included In our final estimates. 



The federal government curreutly has a broad range of 
programs and subsldleo that support child care, directly or 
Indirectly. Perhaps these programs are not as substantial as 
child care advocates would like them to be. but they are 
substantial ne ^theless. as Table 1 clearly Illustrates. 

Moreover, federal support of child care has been 
expanded substantially since the •arly 1970s, with tht costs 
of these programs and subsidies rising from about $1 billion 
In Fiscal 1972 to over $6.2 billion In Fiscal I9t7. 
Accounting for Inflation, that's a real Increase jf 127 
percent. (See Table 2.) 

Poor and lover-Income families, however, have not been 
the main beneficiaries of this Increased federal spe^'dlng. 
During thl'3 period, spending on programs such as Head Start, 
the Child Care Food Program, Social Services (Title XX) block 



child care centers 



The General Services Administration 



* * 



^^Ibld., p. 25. 
^^ibld., p. 30. 
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grantt, and tht child ctre aaaociatad with aoat fadtral 
welfare and Job training prograaa rose fron about 1800 
million to about $2.7 billion, which Is only s 27 percent 
Incr ate after Inflation. 

The other |3.5 billion In ftdaral child cart coata la 
attributable to the two Income tax credits, tne Child and 
Deoendent Care Credit and the Employer-Provided Child Care or 
Dependent Services Credit. 

The Child Care Credit datea back to 1954 when It was a 
limited deduction. After successive liberalizations of the 
deduction In tne i9&us and early 1970s, Congress made It a 
credit In 1976. But the real Increases In Its cost have come 
only In the last fifteen years: irom $224 million to $3.5 
billion, an af ter-lnf latlon Jump of a whopping 479 percent. 
The 1989 cost Is projected to be another |I . ' billion dollars 
higher, a 31 percent rise In Just two years. CBO estimates 
show continuous Increases into the early 1990s, with a cost 
approaching $5 billion by 1993.^8 

The Employer-Provided Child or Dependent Care Services 
Tax Credit Is growing even faster— from $30 million In 1987 
to a projected $!50 million In 1989— a fivefold Increase In 
only two years. Moreover, CBO projects that the costs of 
this credit will also continue to rise Into the next decade. 



^^ The Effects of Tax Reform on Tax Expenditures , 
7 at p. 48, Table A-I. 
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approaching $ billion bv 1993 

Perhaps tbe child care Issue h,is been off the "federal 
agenda" since 1972, but, behind the scenes, federal subsidies 
ha"e more than doubled Trls Increase, >■ wever, came almost 
entirely In the area of tax credits which largely b' efltted 
middle-class families — not low-Income ones. Tax credits do 
not benefit poor or lower- income families who hardly pay 
taxes In the first place. In 1983, example, less than 

one percent of tax credit benefits went to families with 
adjusted gross Incomes b,?low $10,000, and only 16 percent to 
families with adjusted gross Incomes below $15,000.50 

Thus, the last decade and a half has witnessed a sharp 
reversal in the beneficiaries of federal child care ^ 
assistance. In 1972, nearly 80 percent of federal 
expenditures benefitted low-income families; now, about half 
do. (See Figure I.) 

My concern Is that the rajor bills now before Congress — 
Senator Do .'s Act For Better Child Care Services (ABC)51 qnd 

^9ibld. 

^Osteurle, E. and Wilson, P., "The Taxation of Poor and 
Lower-income Workers," Tax Notes (February 16, 1987), p. 706, 
For 1985 t the House Ways and Means Committee has reported 
that six percent of benefits went to persons with adjusted 
gross Incomes below $10,000, though the distribution of 
benefns within $1 0. 000-2f , 000 adjusted gross Income class 
was substantially unchanged. ( Background Material and Pat n on 
Programs Within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means; 1988 Edition , f Jpra note 3 at p. 615). 

^^S.I885, 100th Congress., 1st Sess. (1987) (hereinafter 
S.1885). 
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Se^.^.. Hatch'. C^.I,i C.re ^..vi-.s :.p..v.^e^r A.t52.., 

go a lo.^s way to ratify the trend toward greater middle class 

subsidies. 

The ABC bin, for example, would support fcSf^ families 
earning up co 115 percent of the oedlan Income. 53 
Nationally, that would be about $34,000, but ABC sets 
elxgipiiicy Dy state median Incomes, so that many states 
would have considerably higher caps: $39,530 In Illinois, 
139,920 m the District of Columbia, $41,656 In California 
and $44,941 In Massachusetts, for example. 5<i Moreover, the 
bill does not guarantee low-Income families a minioium 
percentage of appropriated funds; it merely requires that 
state plans "give priority for services to children with the 
lowest family incomes. "55 The Hatch bill has no income cap. 

Perhaps child care should be universal— a\ ailab le to all 
families, regardless of their income— likt public schools. 
But that is eventual question, is is the proper role of 
the federal government in establishing such a system. For 
now, in this era of Cramm-Rudoian-Hol lings , when programs tor 
the disadvantaged are under the gun, it is simply wrong to 
funnel scarce federal dollars— in increasing amounts and 



52s. 2084/H.R. 4002, 100th Cong., 2nd Sess. (1988). 
5^5.1885, supra note 37 at sec. 18. 

5^Congresslonal Research Service, cited in Henderson, 
K.. Federal Day-care Bills: 'You have to start somewhere' " 
Lhristlan Science Monitor (January 21, 1988), p. 23. 

55s. 1885, supra note 37 at sec, 7 (ll)(B)(i). 
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proporclons — to middle-class families who need them less 
Priority should be given to families in greatest need. 
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TH fSTDttWD COSTS OP nDOAL ClILD CAU raOOLUS ARD TAX OlDITS 



Tm t«ptm>tturtt 

Child tnd Dtptadifit ''•rt Tm Crtdlt* 
C^lovir-P'ovldad Child or Dipindvnt 

C«rt Strv -«■ Tj« Crtdlt*^ 
»on-proflc ChUd C*rt Ctnur Tax f^t«ptlon<' 

Child CTi/Ejrlr Eoucadop 
Htad Stare 

Child Car* Food Pro|rta 

Sftaclal Education aod KahabUUadva 

Strvlcaa — Praschool Grants 
Dapandanc Caia Plannlnf and Davalopmaic* 
Spaclal Hllk Pro|r«a^ 
Child Dav~l0fMnc AaaoclnCa 

ScKolacahlp Prcicaal 

Walfara and Job Traninf Child Cara Expanaaa 
Food $caii*t<^ 

Aid CO Faatllaa UUh L>apandanC Chlldrac 

Houalng Aaalacanca^ 

faork Incanciva Prograa 

Job TralBini Parcnarahlp hcii 

VocadoDal Educaclon 

Scudant Financial Aid— Child Cara txy-a**^ 
Pall (»raBta 
Ochar Prograaa* 

Social Sarrlcaa/Co— uoUy Davalop— nc Fmidlng 
Social Sarvlcaa Hock Grama iTlila U' 
CoMinlcv Davalopaanc Hock CrarC* 
Child kalfara Prograaa" 
A» Economic and Raaaurca Davalopiaanc 
Pcograa^ 
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Notes to Table i 

a For re sons dsscribed at various points In the text, not ail federal programs 
relate! tc child care are Included here 

b Figure for 1972 Is estimated revCiiue loss associated with Child and Dependent 
Care tax deduction for 197.! t« year Child ard Dependent Care Tax Lredlt was 
established In 1976 

c Credit was not established until 1981 

d. Exemption took effect In 198'i 

e. Prograa was not edtabllshed until 1986 

f. Eatlmatea for 1972 and 1980 are nor available 
g Program was not established until 1986 

h. Estimates for 1972 are not available 

1. tstlmates for 1972 end 1980 ar» not available 

J. Program w^s not ^tabllshed until l^S2 

k. Child care expenses first allowed in 1988. 

1. For list of programs, see note 38, estimates for 1988 and 1989 are not available 

m Estab'*3hed in 1975, estimates for 1980 are not available Estimates for 1988 

and include approriations from Housing and Communitv Development Gronts isee 

note 45. 

n. For list of projj'-.jns, see note 36 Estimates for 1972 and I980 are not available, 
o Estimate for 19^2 it not available, estimates for 1987-1989 are less than $"^00,000 
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TABLI 2: THI ISTDUTSD COSTS OF PEUEIAL (XILD CAU nOGtAKS AID TAX CKOITS: 1972-lCd7 
(PlAC«l 7Mrs, allllonr of dolUra) 



1972 



1980 



Tax Expenditures 
c'jrrent dollere 
(1987 dolleri) 



$ 2U 

(605) 



$ 956 

(1,3JC) 



$3,503 
(3,508) 



Child Cere/Early Education 



408 
(1 , 102) 



991 
(1,358) 



1,869 
(1 ,869) 



Velfere and Job Training -Child Cere Expeises 



117 
(316; 



212 
(290) 



135 
(135^ 



Social Servlces/Coninunlty 'Jevelopaent Funding 



261 
(705) 



611 
(837) 



691 
(691) 
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($2,728) 



|2,77(H 16,2034- 

($3,795+) ($b,203) 



Est. Cost of Federal Child-Care 

Progroma ond Tox Credit (1972-89) 
8 =i 
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Mr. KiLDEE. ThaiA you, Mr Beshi rov. 

Our last witness in tins panel is Mrs. i'hyllis Schlafly, president 
of the Eagle Forum. 
Welcome, Mrs. Schlafly. 

STATEMENT OF PHYLLIS SCHLAFLY. PRESIDENT. EAGLE FORUM 
Mrs. ScH] LY. Thank you, Mr. Chai'-man. 

My name is Phyllis Schlafly, and I'm a lawyer, writer, mother of 
six, and grandmother of five, and the president of Eagle Forum. 

I ask that my entire statement be printed in the record, and I'll 
shorten it here fcr the interest of time. 

Mr KiLDEE. Without objection, your pi spared statement will be 
inserted in the record immediately following your oral statement. 

Mrs. Schlafly. We opposed H.R. 3660, the Federal Babysitting 
Bill, because it massiveiy discriminates first against mothers who 
take care of their own children, second against mothers who choose 
alternate child :are by relatives, friends or neighbors, vathout 
reerard to whether they are Government licensed, and third against 
%Uiilies who choose religiously affiliated day care. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I respect employed mothers. I 
grew up in a home where my mother was the principal breadwin- 
ner. But we are very fed up, really, wHh the steady stream of em- 
ployed women end men who come before committees of Congress 
and appear on the media ar.d treat full time mothers in a way 
which is insulting or belittling or patronizing. Particular when this 
is as though they are no longer to be respected or considered in 
Federal or Governmental policies. 

Some 54 percent of the children under age six have mothers in 
the home, not in the workforce. There are approximately 16 mil- 
lion full-time homemakers, and there are tens of millions of women 
who were full-time mothers, and after their children are grown, 
have gone into the labor force. 

I just don't hear this group represented. Th'-se are the ones who 
have given really ( dky care to children, and who should be rec- 
ognized as the real experts about quality care. 

The real purpose of this bill seems to be to induce middle-class 
American parents to put their children in secuiar, custodial care 
from a very early age. To be eligible for benefits under the bill, the 
mother must be employed. She may not be a full-time homemaker. 
The 'ay care facility must be Government licensed and regulated, 
the day care facility must be purged of all references lo religion! 
and the staff must fulfill Government training requirements. 

Why should the small percentage of families that choose this 
type of custodial warehousing for their children be rewarded with 
taxpayer paid benefits? This bill is 50 discriminatory that I don't 
understand how any Congre-isman running for office this year 
could possibly support it. 

Sections 19 and 20 are aiaong the most bigoted, anti-religious sec- 
tions ever proposed in any legislation. Any facii'ty where the chil- 
dren say ''Thank you, God, for these cookies" wodld be automati- 
cally barred from benefits. 

But it wouldn't help matters if sections 19 and 20 are deleted, be- 
c ise since the Grove City law was passed, any church based day 
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care facility that e\en mdiu'Ctls acci»{)t> one dollar '>{ benelits 
would bring the church itself unde* Federal regulation 

1 also feel that it would be dii?cnminator\ auain>t the church 
based daycare becan^^e it would .subsidize their secular co'npetitors 
and induce member ol the congregation not to use the c lunch 
based day care 

We don't need a Federal administrator oi bab\.^]iting to set regu- 
lations for child care But if an\ regulations are to be proposed, 
they should prevent the hiring of caretakers who might have 
records of crime, drugs or contagious disease Yet this bill is silent 
Oil this issue 

Attached to m\ testimonv is statement which ejuotes the most 
offensively discnminator\ sect'ons oi li R '>t)()0, cind shows how 
they could be ewritten to mal e them acceptable to all families in- 
stead of just to the special interest segment of society which the 
bill benefits 

This IS a positive approach to the Kildee bill. 

The fairest and the most non-discriminatory and the most cost- 
efficient way for the FVderal Government to help families pay the 
cost of child care is to allow families a t^^x credit on then income 
tax for each child. Providing funds for child care through tax cred- 
its, instead of by Federal grants, would mean that the parents 
would have 100 percent freedom of choice to select the child care 
options they want, 

'^his would meet the tests presented here today by Secretary 
Bennett It would also meet the test presented by the Chairman 
when he said that we should recogni/e different structures of the 
family and different needs, 

A tax credit plan would recognize freedom of choice 

Now, if you would please look at the big print chart which was 
referred to earlier, you would see the contrast between the Kildee 
bill and the Holloway bill — how many children would be uen. fited'^ 
Probably at most, under 3()()0, some 700,000 children might be ben- 
efited. Under the Holloway, 20 million chMdren under mandatory 
school age would be bene^^^'^d 

How much would the annual cash benefits be per child? Under 
?M0, maybe $50 to Sl.lO Under ;m4. the Hollowav bill, cash bene- 
fits would be between $150 and $400 pe.' year, per ^aild 

Now, who would get the cash''^ Under i^HoO. most of the cash 
would go to the bureaucracy and the day care centers and provid- 
ers, many of whom are wi messes and financially interested in the 
passage of th's bill Under the Holloway bill, 100 percent of the 
funds v/ould go directly to the family 

There seems to be a gioat resistance among some people to let 
families spend their own money for the child care of their choice. 
This is vc-ry hard to understand, 

Whra kind of care would the children receive'^ Well, in order to 
get benefits under ):J0()0, child re would be forced to use Federally 
licensed, scrupulously setMla? institutions with G<*vernment 
trained staff. Under i^lM l, pa^-.nts would have 100 percent r;eedorn 
to choose any type of care — by mothers, by family members, by 
neighbors, by church, by commercial centers, or whatever 

Which families would get the benefits" Under )^()()0, it would dis- 
criminate, as the previous speaker s;' d, in favor of employed moth- 
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ers, and aij^a-n.-t tu: -"M' ni.'iui^ i^c; •^iLi.jla:!^ to lam. lies, 
with hignei income i: the higher income iaiuiheb unere the 
mother is employed Th.:, i> the group that seems to be deniandiriR 
subsidies today 

Under 3944. the funds would benefit ali famdies without discrim- 
ination, and the benefits would be weighted to advantage lower 
income families, because it would be tax-refundable at the lower 
levels 

Despite Its discrimination and limited benefits to such a small 
number of peo^ ^e, ;^()(iO would cost ,^2.5 billion on top of the current 
child care credit But the ;^;)44, the child care tax credit reform bill 
would cost only 8800 million on top of the current cLild care credit 

We urge you to reject all plans to give discriminatory Federal 
grants for day care, and to adopt a tax credit plan that is fair to 
all. American families, deserve the right to spend their own money 
for the child care of their choice 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Phyllis, Schlaflv follows J 
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Why should tht^ small percentage of families that choose t' .s type 
of custodial warehousing for their children be rewarded with taxpayer- 
paid benfifits? This bill is so discriminatory that i*. hard to see 
how any Congres<;man running for office .n 1988 co' id face his constitu- 
ents if he supports it. 

Sections 19 and 20 are among the most bigoted, an t i -rel ig i ous 
sect ions ever proposed in any legislation. Any facility where tne 
children say "Thank you, God, for these cookies" wouU bp automatically 
barred from benefits under the bill Cnv^rch-based day care is the type 
of day care most f?asily found at a reasonable price by low-income 
parents — yet this bill would prohibit those parents Crom receiving 
bener its. 

It v*ould not help matters if tne insulting Sections 19 and 20 are 
deleted bpcaL.se, since the Grove City Law was passed, any chur ch-basea 
day cjre facility that even mdir^-ctly accepts on'-> dollar of benefit 
would br^ng the chjrch itself und^^r Federal r» lation. Fffecti'ely, 
this means that th*' bill would be offering financial in iuceiren ..s to 
members of a congregation 'IT ro use their own church-based day care 
and to transft^r then children to the Federal -st/1 p secular 
institutions that are advat cnged und^r this bill. 

Vie don't peed a Federal Administrator of Baby SittA^rj to sot 
Federal regulations for child But, if any regulat lo, are to be 

propose!, t^^'-y should pre/'"it tne hiring of caretakers wno might have 
records of cnxo, drugq, i^r rontagioas discab^. Yp*-, thiq bill i-" 
silent on t h i issue. 

Af ached to rr^y t^^stir. . j is r. st^t^m^^nt whicn qjures the most 
offcnsivexy d L':„rimxruitory sections of M.H. 3660 and shows how they 
should oe r^writt^M> o make th^-, ac-^ptabb- to all families instead of 
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t - t 'i • sp'-r n I - L ft . s»- spo'u^-'iu. wf so(*i.^t.j v,hich hill bonotitc 

Thi. hill rill n.j'hiiv^ do v*ith l-'lpinq tn^^ poor -t. i 'V'-d-^ 
VvpUc^r-' t '^c ipionto are-^ alrnK^/ pro'ided with Ff^-dt^ral di> l-ji" subsuiif'S 
to t h ■> tuti. 'f -it I.'.ist S2 t Ilion <1 /p.ir tn crd-^r to q"': bene'^t? 
und»'r li « J660, t iv mothHi must l» "> fmplcyod i 

"hi^ vhill ^cdld cr^^»->^ .in f^n I 1 1 1 orrrj p t ^or mx dd I «i -cl ^ ^ - f^mili'^s 
\,.*-h 1 tr,.vUaT taiiiil/ incnm" t :i 11 j y'^tcont of t hr- irodi^i farr.il/ 
income 1. Pirh s»-,it^. In S»'rotor Chris Dodd's s^^^to, sabsidi^. would 
go to t*u-t'^rriO[ coUi'Ihs with family incomes up to S46 7 4 In 
Congr^'bST -in Kiid^n'r state, subsidies would go to two-ear nor couples 
w th f -^iTii 1 / irico.r,.'5 up to $38,9:94. 

B^^- rri'^ U 1 family ipco of traditional, twu-par'-Mt , si'igle- 

►Mf-M fi.nli'-'S who wojld D'^ fori^pd to pa^ ♦-ax'-'s t i f mar, if-" this bill 

uut v»<..M b<> profiiDif^d f r r'«cOi\-in^ bnn'^fit= und<^r it — is onlv 
$^''j,8i'3 1 ripoti' It IS cl'^ir that this bill is d^^si'in»^d to 

7r'-'\t"'-' V ' 1 r i <^rnM ^ fnt yunpm, tv. q-l a r n*-" t couplf^s ',hat A'oulri 
d.";ipi tf iT^t-ivM-^ who (_ar^' t (j*- t ' . r childron 

''hi - bill IS V\K' ^'irst stfjp *iC th^i loncj-rainie {Ian of thp child 
d'jv.^i t;p,-*Tital lot'^ wi'- want t^ bring all children .nc:^r q '>\ or rim^Mit 
contr'.i T'i"ir ^jrj, PruL^^^^nr Fdv^ird Zigl^r of Yalf? Ln i \ " i s i y , has 
sjii ^'li*^ H'j'^d 'i child .'ir^- tjro:)ram l irr^ $"^3 tn SlUO billion a 
/♦ir' '"h' ir.' tnn typ'->=; nf p^c^p'--' wno bms*-od in th' i port of thf* 
1^70 /.hi'> M J »• ^ml.r^-n.-. Chiid-'-n th4t th»'; wap^ rM,n^>r>'h^_.ns iv^^ 

child u**-' to, iP'Mit ;^!id fla; c i i prfiqraii'^. b'^c.j'"^', "Diy c i ' iS a 
P'>A«rl'jl I't^*- I'j \ A di/ r- ■!:.-> pr jrjn Mi it rr i i r s ' > a child 
- SI \ ri'/h'' " 1 s 1 X , o i r > of ii I "5 n..->r i^,'i'u ^v>ui f ^-icn h.' 

"'i • iif's*-, t .^<'r - Ji ,r 11! I .Mt .1 > , t'.' rjs» - i-, t <" f i c i ont 
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way for th" fVii--^' •! Government to help fami.li»?s pay the coists Df child 
at'i IS to ali-w families a tax crt^dit on their income tax for t-ach 
child. Providin^j tunds for chili care through tax credits — instead 
of by Federal grants would mean that parents would have lOU percent 
freedom oi cnoice to select the child care options they want. 

H'^r-^ IS a chart which shows the enormous differ^^-c^ between the 
discr imimt jiy H.R. 3660 ari the Child Care Tax Credit K-.'jrm Bill, 
H.R. 39 44 

How r^my ch Idren would be bf^nefited'' H.R. 3660 would b<^neLit, at 
mobt, an .'SMi.atPd 700,000 ^.liren. H R 3944 would ben^^f-t all 
20,0j0,0'JU children under mandatory chool age 

How iTiuch wojM the annual cash benefi*-s be per child? Under H.R 
36b0, m^v'-i' to Sl^O. Under u R. 3944, cash ben«-fits would 

b'-tween S1^)0 .md S4'J0 :i /ear p.-r child. 

rt'ho vv';jld ih'? cish-' Urd*^r H R. ^eeQ , no--t of th*-* cash would 

go to th<-> bjr.',ij,,racy and th<^ dei^ care cc>ntprs I'nd^r H.P. 3^44, 100 
perce'it o' the funds would uo ilir^ctly to Cciinili'^s 

Whi*- ici -id 'n i''e woald children recpive"? In order *o qet any 
net its iind'^r H t 3660, children •> 3uld be forced to us-- fpd"iall>- 
lic^ih^vj, s^tujuIiMsl^-SHCilir institjtmiis with govnr nir^nt - 1 ra i ned 
st^Hff I nd'T fl.P 3944 , pdr*-->ntb woblJ have 100 p^rcpiit- f rp-^dom to 
choos'^ aii^ '.i"-" f-'^ f^ire ^- by rntners, by r.-iimly m.^nhMis, h/ neijhaors, 
b> rhurri), ,;r bv t >.iip'_'rc i 1 1 Cf^nters. 

Vsr.i'h f<iMlit-s w'mM Tt th^' benefits? H R 36C0 wojld diicrnni- 
r in f j^-ur of .nrii'>/''cl moth^T ^ .nid againbt fulltin^^ miitivTS, and tfie 
b''u»ti'is w;iild ' r')-,t-ly ^ tj f^imilips wnic'h hav'^' !u'1^f'^ in (im>_^ b<-"^iiiS'-' 
t_h* T It M r 1- -MT, . . J ii.iiit r 15 » ^944, rh" fu'ids w j'l 1 1 ,)f^npfit all 
fi'nili'--'s *ithnu*: 1 1 s i. f ur i tm 1 1 or , nnd thf b>'n ' i s w)'jl(l b--- «/■ i^^t^d to 
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advantavjf lower-inc f.TT^.ilies 

number of peopi^^ H.H. 36CO would LOSt S2 5 billion on o'- th^^ 

curront Child Caro CreJit. But M H 3944 , the ChilJ Car^^ Fax CroJif, 
Reform Bill, would cobt oU> S800 million un top of i)u curr.>nr Child 
Care Credi t 

We e >oj to voject ail plair; to jwe discriminator) Federal 
grant- for day carp and to adopt a Tix Crodit plan rhat is fair to all 
American families deserve the riqht to sp'^nd thf>ir own money for tne 
child car*^ of the r choice 



Dodd-Kildee Bill mk ^ , ,s 


compared to 


Hollow V Bill UR \ s :is- 


tMiinalcd 701 >';{)() 


number of chiljrtn henefued^ 


:')f)i)uoi/0 


CMimjkd %H) f() SIV) 


annaat cash bewfus per thild'^ 


$!*;() lo %m 


burtauLfat\ jnd iid\ vJil LLiilLrs 


y^ho ^e(s (he cash'' 


|()(J t» Umilics 


ftquircdiouvc fidaallv Ik^n^cd Ltniei-. 
loUlK stLular g'< tmnutii UauitJ staff 


nhat ktnd (}J tan ' 


lO*) " tiuili Ml !( I )Moy (jreb\ rnolfiLfs 
.ii^hh-irs (.huTLh umimcuil 


onh families with <.mpio\<.d rTU)i)it.rs 
tnosilv higher nLonu famiijfs 


H htch farmhes get the benefits ' 


all tniitJiiLS \\iilinu; JiHriniinjlion, 
'lu s'ls Ic^At irn^iiiin.' tainilics 


* - 5 billion fur Dixld Kildtc 

S(i 2 billon tiuwih tHf \ ^mi 


Hitatts the annual tost ^ 


>^ ' iMlhcii lor t^uffcni LhilJcucrcd't 
* hiiiuiii IiT Hii|'i.>\sa> rcf(Hrn 
5-1 billiiui Mil *'uiijrc im.fia.sc 
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Wlial's Wrong Willi llie Dodd-Kildee Baby-Silling Bill? 



1 III li tl li mil uiliiiiiiisol lltisi |) 1^1 scoiiMiMiAii'tpts 

fiitin llK'(t2 |nci Ditdil Kilik'c Hill whiih art' tliser tj 

Inn .i|:iiiist inollurs who i no for lliiir own clnU'icii, 
<lts(rii))i<t lufv ,i{:\iiist f,unitiis' fiii'duni lo ilinosc llie 

<liil<l( IK dm v\ ini \villi««il cii\cr ml iiiU'ififCiiuMir 

tititi imr.m liinl<lin(^ iiiskjj of Imicni niviiig 

Si( HON I SliOKl '111 I 

I )) I Ins \i{ mu l\ uiiJ 1". ilii Aa lot Ikiici (. hilJ (. an. 
SirsKt^of 1987 

SI ( 2 nM)iN(.s \M) ri'Krosi- 

( 0 ( niigri^*^ liiuK ll) u 

(Ultii iiuml\r 1. 1 (.liiKI-ui ll iiif? Ill Iii.ims wluiclx.ili 

pinms UOtk KH InillL 111 MJKS Willi 1 Slllfjlt pilltll ttlltl 

uiuks iM^ liun iM J i)i iiinln. illv cmi ilic Ju idc 

(2) ilti i\ iihh(]ii\ o( (jiiiiiiv iliilJ uui IS iiiiiul lo tlic 
Hllsulliuim\ tiki ind.jKiiJiiKi nl niillioii". of AiiuiKaii 
limiii'."; milmiitii! ilu i!ro\vii!C iitiinlm uf moltiei'. willi 
\oiirij; tltiiJiin who ui.tk ul uoimihh. iriismI\ 

( ^) Inpl) qu ihu iliiKI i m |iii>^i.iin<. i.iii sliiiipiin n our 
MKiiH In inoviihnj: \i>iui{; LdiiJitii witli l!\ fi niiJui.m nil 
uliiih io !i nil Ilk ".kills iuiisv.it\ i(> Ih piiK)uLli\c 

wotkcis 

l4) llii \i ifs liiHii bull) 111 .1^1 (. .iti eiilkdl vt.irs iti i| c 
ilocii'pitunl rf I \uiin^ ihilj 

iiiph i|ti ihu I iilv (.liilJlmoil Jc\ilii[itmiil piiyniiis 
j imulii' Jiiimj' lilt. (VikhJ nfinul lo iii pji.igi.ij.ji (4} arc 
lost idiiiivt I'l (. iii't sikIi p)ogr,]i>is nil iiduic tin eliaiun 
ofju\Liiili (klirtiUKiu \ .idMlLSi^tnl prtgi'jnt nild ti.ipnnc 
lilt iik< tii.iu.illt. llillilJiiil v\ii]||iiiili liipiisLlinnl JllJUiOlllC 
imploud 

(<■>) Ilu iiiJiiibu <<! qiMli!\ iliikl uiti .ifr.iiigcrriiiits (.ills 
f.u shctt of till iiiii)ii\i luju till loi Lllildiin m iii'i d of ehild 
nie sii\ii<<, 

( 7Hlii r.i(Mj L • ill o( p irtu ip.ii(oii n tlic I.ifHn fi.iiicln 
"uitlicfMifilitiJrtii w\h I till .igi of I Ikis iisullcd uinLiitiial 
sjiiiiupc of M ialil\ UiilJ nil ninn^iunciits for infnrns and 
lodJIirs 

(S) lilt latk ol naihl^li (.liild idrc sirvms ifsij'is m 
miiu I'lisiliool Hid siliool ,1^1 Lliiklrcii hciin- Id! \ itlioul 
iiiiqiiui s(i|\t\i inn loi stpmla niit p.uts ol the jav 

(y) iinin workiiii; pituits m- uinhli to afloid aucqtialc 
ihifil (HI sir\uts iiul tto not hlkvi adctpiatc (mliiiujI 
,issisiiiui lur sii\ ll sit\iLis lioiii itiiplovcrsoi juihln soum-i 

f in)ahi(:i iiuinhu of piiuils irt ii, 'aHi lowotk or lo 
sitk till li.iiitiiif; .-r riltR.il.oii li, j hn-oiuc sc'! 

sull .cnl [ill nisi ol (III l.iik ol .illoid ibli- iliild > an 

(111 making ui i,>i Ui i Ink! tan scr\Kcs jvaiLiHtk for 
pituHs Alio.ucuiipli'\ul sf ikiiij;iiiiplo\imii! or urkiii^Mo 
lit M lop t 'llploMlunl > kills ptoillOlL sail J Stri'lJJlllillSlllCVMll 
Kmp I'M mill, IS H]>l tik nilion,i! lu'iioui; 

(12) ilu 'M'piuunlU low sil.iiits p.]ij loiliildcifi 
woikifs toiimbiKis i(t ,111 inotdiiiitclv i iti of sinlf 

itirnoscf in tin ilnij t in lnld niikis u dilliditl lo rdaiii 
i|ir.iili,d sinll aiul ul\i isi K alfu tlx qiMliiv of diilj t iic 



1 111' I i^lil It Jiid luluiiiiis of iIk m |).i^(.s {;i\o su^'^cstod 
bti(;uj(;o sli<mtii^ Uov, tito Doild hildi'c Bill lould be 
aiiii-iidi'd to make il iioii (lisiinniiialorv, aiul tu give lOU 
ptrceiM of tlip available luiidiiigdiuitlv tu fjinilies iiistoail 
of iiiosi tUHt t«uildiii(; J buri'.iuir.Kv tlut wuuld c iilriil 
and diilite fitiiil) ileersioits 

SFCIION 1 SllOlU llMl 

(a) 1 his Ai. iinv he ciicd as the " I^SS Aii lot I jihiU Cliitd 
Care " 

src 2 riNi)iN(,s , \i) i»iii<r()si 

ta) Coiigicss finds thai 

( 1 1 ihc number of diildicn iiMOg in hotiKS miIIumiI a 
fiilhimc oioihci. oi \sitliuui an\ (jtliii ai all has iiur'-ascd 
dianialualh o\ir ilu* Ijsi di< idi, 

(2) ihe a\ailabdnv of molhti (..in is intu^l lo llic self 
siifriuiiK \ and iiidtpciidoiiee of iiiillioiis of Aiiieiieaii families, 
iiid mnlhiTs should iiol he funed iiilo llic lahoi fone <iut of 

eiOHOlllK IllLlSSltj 

high qualiu mother tare i,in >iri'ngllioii oiii sDtiilv 
h\ providing voung thiidicn wilh the (ouiidation on w Ineh lo 
iiain Ihc haste skills nceevsaiv U) be pnnJueliM workers 

(4) inothet caie iSispmdlK nudid ni llio tiilnal >eai5iii 
llii de\iIopniiJil of a voirng eliild, Ironi biilli lo age 0, 

high qinlitv inolher iareduiiii>:lho period file,tidto 
in piragraph (4) is eosl elleelive Ueause fullimie niotliei 
pnnide ihildrcn with e>bjcel torisiane\ and personal eare 
ahtivc and btyond wlul an eniploHC would give and such 
Lonslaiit supervision can ti'duie itu ilunecs of juvenile 
J( lini|Ueiuv adolcseintpr(gnane> and mipiove ihe likelihood 
lliai ehiidicn will nnish high silnHil and beeoine eniplo>cd, 

(6) cpirienee shows thai Ihc oveivs hi lining in.ijoiily of 
mothers prefer lo provide lliiir diildren wiih niolher can, 
and, if that isnol [x>s<«ibk ;ncfiM iare\ulhiii ihe family unil or 
Willi a know II neighbor in a nearby luinie and (tiil> 1 2 pcreeiil 
of inothcis place their ehildren in da\ eare lhal eould be 
disiiibcd as a "faeililv an "insiiiul'oii or a "eeiiler , 

(7) ih" rapid growthofparlieipalion in the lalior foncby 
mothers of children undei llie age of 1 lias resulted nia cntieal 
rcduLlioii in inolher caie needid b) infanls and toddlers 

^S) llie icononiK eriinch on molhirs of small ihildren 
tisulls in main preseh<K)i and Slh^x)l ,ige eliildren bemg le''l 
without adequate supcuision for sigmhunl parts uf lliedav. 

fjinanv inolliershju heenforeed loseek cmplovmeni 
ni Hie lalKM fonebteauselj^fstakesiiili a hrpr |Krcenligc of 
llidi fjiiiiK iiiioni'. and ' cause tin lu reiil $2 UCK) lax 

I tcniplion for dependents stiould hi $(),0(K) if a child » ere to 

II ive ihc' same relative value m ih; iiKoine lax code as o d a 
child three ilieadis .igo, 

{ Hi) a lar^> ninnlKr: of parents an not able lo gnc llieir 
eliildiin fullimie iiiollier care hceausi ol tin luavier taxes they 
aic' forced to p.n [o IniJiiei the ( hild ( ate lax Ctidil a 
pr<Hision of the income lai law which disinnimaies against 
fiillliitie niollicrs hut m fawif of employed mothers, and 
against the less afflucni bu' in fa\or o\ the more affluent 
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i/«Mt<l KiltUi llill 1 1\| (iiiiihiiiuilt 

(iM IH KI'OSI ll I Ilu piJipoM ol lliis \,t to 

( 1) pUU' Iv l> !^l lllu lO Si III-, to llHjlHIM lln l|il 

iiiJ ii>i>tiitii ilitH) nil' 'II (. til' J k IK I'liip nils iiui U' j'ui ij*. 
.iikiiluiiMl fiM!iiui'< U>\ link! 1,1(1 Mi\Ki^ 

(2) I'loiiiok 'Ik i\ iiijliihiv iiiilkiiMiMU I'Kiuil.U liiild 

I III MUtl^ls lul ill t.lllljllil III I laillllU^ \\t)0 IKld ^uJl 
('f I'tl'Mill I'.^lslllllO In tlllllilO V^llHsi (llijllil.ll ll 

Mutitts iti ncls'illn mil' inni^'li("iiijhli suji I iiti!!ii<; to pj\ 

lilt, dill ll'MN .'I lll.l 11 \ I l>jlll Ul'l HIMUS 

(4, slm):ilnit (III (uiiLlmntng o! llti l.iiiiiK u!ul b\ 
Mikiiij; Ul t.iis,)u 111 ll p.ttiiii'; .Kc nnl IikuJ In Ink oi 
i\ iii ibk pioj't.iiiiM I jjii iiiii ll KMHiaiMopI ii L I ,1 1,1 
iiii'i.id i<[ viihi iltli iliiUU.Hi. luiliu or irnn^iiiioiil 

(^hikti 'M ilu ("I'i^iiiumUkv I " .iiii iitin^ Jill! i' [ niuii^' 
tl'liui ^1 ill tti ilk liikl ol itulj I III In [MiniJi lii^l, ^jllJ|ll\ 
iliikl I i[i 1(1 \ hikii' '1 

(<)) Mlllt^ itll' .in I >lll|Hlll|\i lll^s ol ll" I Ihlt J Si llts 

In I'tmuiiii^ . " 11 Ink'uH ^\illi i Muiini i Jh1«!IuhhI 
lk\t' 'j'lllinl IS]' IK I ll 

(■•UiSMii 111 J ,iKf 111 tl i ,1 Ik I! will l>< kfi U'kilJ 1' I 

IIiUHhIw S k't Lii^lllln IIpI |MM illiu.iU uid 

lMli1!|in'w .iu pii'Jiiili>il\ • I (1 III iiK 111 Ilk I ih'M li'ui 
b\ ks illlllj^ IIk In sis (I I 111 I Mil' I'^HIM nl .ijl J'l III 
ilrilil m 

J C U)l I IMIIO.NS 

(Dllutillll Nvlll N 11 111. I tlUHlsl'H \J;lll'l|sll,ill'( 

of ( liild ( Ml 1. I I iM">liuI III >ulii'ii I "^1 

iJ) Ilu lM,i. t Inlil I III ll iiilii lU Mil HIS I ^irlifk 111 

I ■^Ikii In ilk. Si I I ill ll |^ 111 Ills [!' U H I itilU IS [in Midi I CI 

iltikl I III s. I ovi •\i ll iikil ilii I ' d I ll Si lU iiid li'i it 
M Mill uils sti |,Mi)i in Ihi' \i I 

l*i) Ilu liiMi ilii'thk ihiia uu Ills 
I s ) u ll III i^L ! S HI uiidi I 

tHj \.lii' t tiiiith tiiiiiim iliii>> Mi'l iMitd II*' 
pLiiuit <<t (III Si I'l. luidi Ul tiiinuii |ni i I lunU el i! i mi n 

M/l .IMll 

t< ) U' i U mJi Ullll 1 J' m 111 \)| |Mll [lis i\|ui ,1, 

uoikii'f.' Ml !■ piii. 1 ii>j'liMi)i 111 ni I [iidlk J 111 ,1 ji'h 1{ inline III 
I'll I dm ilti'ii i! I'f' 'j-i ini 

(<0 Ilu ,uiii il'iibk [Miuuki iiuaiis a JnkJ i m 
viiilti til '> d i \ i III I'liKidit ^:um(u III pi'Ukkr lu i ihu 
liulit\ uhkli iiui is itii I ulu ll Si iK ,iiid li>i ll si iiid iiiK slI 
Initll HI lilts /\ii 

Sl( IH NMIONM \n\IS(>in (OMMIIIII ON 
( tilt t)( \l(l SI NM)\KI)S 
M) I SI All] ISIIMI M 

ll) III nidu In mipn.M lb, .]i)inu *if Jnld i i t Uu 
Sn.nl u\ 'liati I 1 i''lt>li ,1 N iiii tl ll \dusM\ I niinitiluc mi 
( fttiii { Ul siiiidtMv Ilu miiiihiis w[ uli'Ji si'ill K 
rtp'i*«i.m,ili\i >i| 

I \i dttki. Ill nl iliil I I m j-urt 1,11 

(H> fi'iMii r Hid rIiii ll ( ingt llir 

t' ) dill I L .1 uiii uiilv ihiklii t.Hl Ji «i„.piuinl 

>-[HU ll, 'Is 

iDlL 111 liiljl'ni'l I lin 111 'P unisls 

II ) [Md, lllh S lllll IH ,llHi II ' ■ r J ll' Ids 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mrs. Schlafly. for your testimony. 
We're not going to agree on everything, but I always enjoy your 
testimony and your presence 
Mrs. ScHLAFLY. Thank you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. You did mention that you don't see how anyone cur- 
rently running for Congress could support this bill. Well, there are 
164 lunning for Congress who are supporting this bill, and they're 
pretty realistic men and women They walk through real life pretty 
regularly. 

I get back to my district at least every other weekend, and more 
frequently th^n that, as my wife reminds me I find a real lack of 
not only resources for the individual mothei for child care, but a 
real lack of structure for child care. 

As I mentioned earlier, it's very difficult to find even poor qual- 
ity child care for certain people, so we tried to address this bill — 
the 164 of us who have co-sponsored it and are up for election 
again— to address both those situationc. There is the need for help 
in finding affordable quality child care and also in helping to build 
a structure for child care that is presently inadequate. 

I encounter more problems on that, as I mertioned earlier, 
trying to help mothers get off the dole into a payroll job. That 
along with the Medicaid card are th( two greatest deterrents. 

Mrs. ScHLA'J'LY. Mr. Chairman. ! just wonder if those Congress- 
men have faced up to the blatant discrimination in the bill. 

How can we, as national policy, discrii inate against mothers 
who take care of their own children, and g .e financial benefits to 
mothers who d'^n't? That is a fundamental discrimination I feel 
thpt the mothers of those 54 percent of the children und-^" .ge six 
tcaay, who ar3 at great financial sacrifice taking care o" cir^ : own 
children and getting along on a lower income level tiian those 
mothers who i>re in the emploved labor force, deserve equal treat- 
ment. 

This is a simple matter of equity. The mothers who are taking 
care of their own children have a median income of $25,000. But 
the mothers who are employed in the paid labc** force in the two- 
earner families have got a median income oi $8.<.00O. I tnink you 
are hearing from them because they maybe a i mv^re vocal or mon 
organized, or they are the customers of the day care providers who 
have ability on their tax paid salaries to lobby for more day care 
for those who have J^e higher incomes. 

But the traditional families have the low or income, and they 
should not be subject to the discrimination in this bill. I think it's a 
simple matter of equity. M-^thers who take care of their own chil- 
dren should be recognized and honored as giving quality day care 
to their children. Ihey should not be discriminated against and pe 
nalized by being required to subsidize others 

Mr. KiLDEE. We try always, always to pursue equity. ^ think this 
is in pursuit of equity 

Y'^u know, again, I do have to w^alk regularly through that rp'il 
world I still live in the same neighborhood, in the same * ouse that 
my parents purchased back in 1985. I attend the same church that 
1 was baptized in I walk among the sa e people there. I recog nize 
that there is a vast shortage child care itself for those mothers who 
are working. Most of them woik in order to supply the basic needs 
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of their children. In addition to this if child care is available, many 
of those mothers cannot afford it u i tt 

I alwavs tell people that Emmanuel Kant \Nrote two books He 
wrote his Critique of Pure Reason, which did not answei all the 
questions, and then he wrote his Critique of Practical Reason 

Those of IS who put our names up for election every two years 
reaUv do have to read more often not *Vom the Critique of Pure 
Reason, but we have to pull off the shelf that Critique of Practical 

Reason. , , . t . i u j 

Thai's pushed ir front of me regularly wnen I go back home and 
see the reality, noi the statistics but the reality, of people who do 
need help They need both immediate help so they can purchase 
and get that child care, PAd they need to find a system It's not 
there right now, and that s what we're trying to address 

Mrs. SCHLAFLY. Veil, Mr. Chairman, if you're looking for reality, 
why don't you hav^ any representatives from nong the If) million 
tuli time homemakers in this country today'^ ^ 

It appears to me that the people who are pushing this bill don t 
want to hear from them We are constantly tol ' that they don t 
exist, they're an anachronism from another age. They're ob-^olete. 

There is nobody representing that group here Tha" is reality. 
And also. ^ realize and respect your sincerity in approaching this. 
But let me point out how offensive the semantics are in talking 
about wo. king mothers and mothers who have io work 

I don't know any mothers who don't work We very much resent 
having the full time mothers being put in the category of so-called 
non-working mothers Let us use the proper term employed moth- 
ers anc* full-time mother 

Mr. KiLDEE. WelK when the Secretary was here, he -^sed this 
term But I appi nate being resensitized on 'hat 

Other questions here 

P.Irs. Zieike, do you feel that the ABC bill adequately addressee 
the roie of parents in this provision of child care^ 

Ms ZiELKK Well, we know there arp many children who are I'e- 
ceiving the care and the training at home to prepare them to go on 
to school But there are those parents by need and necessity have 
had to choose outside employment They want to give the same 
care and preparation to their children 

Unbss there ^ro adc?quate child care provisions available to 
them, they won i be rh\e to do that V/e see the ABC bill as provid- 
ing the opportunity for them 

I think that parents are looking for the assurances that the li- 
censm^^ and the regulatory requirements will provide the opportu- 
nity and the planning for them cO be involved in the monitoring 
and evaiurtion of the programs, and certainly the assistance with 
the cost of child care 

I think v;e— this all lends itself to removing &ome of the stresses 
and anxieties within families today, to be sure that their children 
art being caret! for 

Mr KiLDEK IV Kahn, vou used the temi inf rastruc ure in your 
testimony also Could vou tell us what you .nean by ihi i child care 
infrastructure*' How do you u-nk that bill vould help build that 
infiastructure'^ 
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Mr. Kahn First, I'd like to say that a lot of emphasis has been 
placed on the word choice If there's no supply out there, and no 
way for people to become aware of the supply, you don't have 
choice. 

The infrastructure has to Jo with information, referrals, lists, 
places that are advertised as responsible, local committees to which 
parents can express opinions, places to report things that one sees 
that are questionable, places to report alleged shortages that can 
be evaluated by citizens' cor* \ittees and State conimittees, and so 
on. 

This would have a Stale mechanism to look at the full State com- 
mitment to child care, see how it could be put together more effi- 
ciently. Are there ways to cut costs, to share costs, to share re- 
sources, to share purchasing, transportation, etc. 

This is what it takes, really, to make an institution operate. The 
bill allov/s the Staic some administrative money to help do this. It 
requires that there b;'^ committees to look at some of these issues 
and take initiative on the issue of regulation. It also requires that 
there be a staff that can go out there and see the conditions under 
which children are being kept and cared for. 

Similarly, it requires some capacity of the Federal Gov( rnment 
to collect data, disseminate data, and help St-^tes share experiences 
with one another, etc 

I'd like to say, Mr. Chairman, that one of ".^ /lings that struck 
me — I cut this out of my testimony to save time, but I'd like to say 
it — was in our National study We found that althougu ^he Federal 
Government has not been active in this field for a long, long lime, 
there's been an enormous amount of iniciative in local communi- 
ties, churchec, settlement houses, and in States. 

We've heard from one of the members of a task force, we've 
heard fron. the Lieutenant Governor of one State. 

Almost every State has had participation, activities, etc, and 
what IS evolving is a pattern which has come out of experience. 

The ABC bill, building on sliding fees, information referral, and 
State committees, is simply building on what has been invented by 
the American people. 

A number of people have thrown out the word bureaucracy 
These things have not been inv^nte':! by the bureaucracy, because 
there isn't any around doing this work. These things have been in- 
vented by committees of citizens who lihen ask their local Govern- 
nents and States to create structures to ge^ this thing moving. 

Now, what you're being asked to do is to let that go one step fur- 
ther with further Federal help, and fill in 'he gap in participation 
in this area 

I would certainly join with Mrs. Schlafly in one point I would 
not think that one would want to rule out ac ess to these resources 
by mothers who choose to spend most of tir day at home It seems 
to me that's the type of cnoice that parent', make, and it looks very 
much as though once the kids are two and a half, he moiht-rs 
choose tome kind of group experience if they can get access to a 
and aff-^ d it. 

Mr KiLDEE. Yes, Mr Besharov'^ 

Mr. Besharov I would like to, I less, in part disagree with Pro- 
fessor Ka in. This is really not meant to be hostile 
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But It does seem to me that this bill has an inherent internal in- 
consistency when it comes to infrastructure, and that is about the 
religious provisions and the Grove City bill in general 

I think the latest number that Tve seen is that 2:),00() churches 
have child care facilities in them. 

Mr, Kahn. Most of them aren't being run by thu churches them- 
selves—they're community cups, private groups, even profit- 
making groups. The buildin^^ are simply used 

Mr Besharov Well, I don ' want to get into most and many and 
so forth 

T^ir, is L difficult problem, aiiu I think that on this issue the 
committee— the minority and the nicj-i ity~^are working very hard 
on. I just say as a friendly observer that it's a real can of worms. 

When you're talking about building infrastructure, right now 
we're talking about c 200 pound Federal gorilla about to come lu 
on this issue T^^one of us know the impact of the Grove City provi- 
sions. 1 . , 1 J ^ 

The Supreme Court decision that t 'ggered it involved a student 
loan to the student— if I remember correctly— and no money flow- 
ing directly to the college. Even if we went all the way to a vouch- 
er program, with no money flowing directly to centers, we might 
still face this problem of the Grove City provisions. 

I say this kncvving that you are spending vast amounts oi time 
trying to clarify this. On this i^sue, I would encourage you to do so. 
If we are worried about infrastructure, we have a vast array of pro- 
viders, if they're only providing a rooi to the child care center, who 
should not be excluded from this project in the future. 

Mr KiLnv.E. Well, we recognize that part of that infrastructure 
exists already, and we want to be sensitive to th. t We>e dealing 
with it, and I think we're approaching some language that will 
enable us to utilize and continue to utilize those forms of child 
care. The attorneys working on it both within the Congress and 
outside the Congre:,s feel that a solution can be found even in light 
of Grove City x t i t n i 

That's certainly one of my high priorities I think that all who 
work with me on this know'that it s one oi my higher priorities I 
keep charging people with coming up with a solution, and we are 
working with people in good faith on that solution 

Let nv ask you a question, Mr Besharov 

You mention that we have a trend of heljing the middle class, 
and that this bill will help more the middle class more You know, 
it'o ll-") percent of the Statewide median wage, but it's a sliding 
scale. By having a sliding scale, the further people are below that, 
the more they would be able to receive We also indicate that prior- 
ity be given to lower income people 

We recognize that, and that's why we put that sliding scale in 
there. It s not just t^ at everyone who is at 11^) and below get the 
same. Those who are ct IL") would get a smaller amount, and those 
below would get more We're trying to ameliorate rather than ex- 
acerbate that situation 

Mr Bksharov 1 don't think it will work 

Mr KiLDKK Well, we think that it will 

We're working on it. and we'll fine tune it We'd he glad to work 
on it with you 
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One thing tliat I've Icurr.Ld li^ iu\ Ji vca^^ o! ieuisiation ib to 
welcome input ^rom all bources, particularly those who can work 
with figures in this 

We've had other experts, too, but wp'd be Had of your expertise 
and showing that the sliding scale will help to ameliorate, rather 
than exacerbate, the trend that you see taking place. 

Mr. Besharov. I think the problem that you face wTih t' ^ sliding 
scale is twofold. 

First, the same political pressures that hore in Washing^ o»n lead 
to the 115 percent cutoff will apply or the State and local levels 

Second, unless it is a iotal or very substantial subsidy of low 
income participants, they won't choose to participate in the above- 
ground surface structure. They'll be able to purchase child care 
still in the private economy for less than it would cost them in the 
public. 

I'd be delighted to work with staff on this question It's faiily 
complicated, raises costs enormously on the low end, and pr<^tty 
v/ell drives money up into the upper end. I'd be delighted to work 
on that kind of a formula. But I do believe in the absence of that 
kind of careful leadership in Washington, you will see this program 
become what every other program has become, and what we're so 
worried about cutting back: a middle class entitlement. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Well, I think that you admit that the sliding scale 
principle is one that does, at least in principle tend to ameliorate 
this. I'm net going to swear that this siiding scale is that well ad- 
justed, but we certainly would, on both sides of the aisle, welcome 
input on making sure that we do try to ameliorate rather than ex- 
acerbate. That's certainly the intention. 

Dr Kahn 

Mr. Kahn. I think that M^. Besharov~-for wiicm I have great re- 
spect, and whose coinmentt, I appreciated before—would be reas- 
sured if he would look at the way the States are spending their 
money on child care, and the use of sliding scales 

They're not giving it away to the m'ddle class, they're using it 
ve'y» very carefully as needed. At least, I hope that when you join 
the staff in those discussions, that data would be ^ t of that dis- 
cussion as well. 

Mr Besharov. I hate to— this is a crucial issue in the bill I 
think it's worth a little time 

One of the constraints I read on Slate activities is th'it the States 
are largely drawing on Title XX type monr ^—block grant funds, 
which have been available now for more than 13 years, originally 
with an income cap. Th:s was a very strict one, by the way, at or 
near the poverty line, if I rememltr correct ' 

Those services, which were provided in th.- past and which 
funded pre-existing, or which now fund existing, established pro- 
grf'.riiO, are clearly oriented towards low-income families 

Since there has not been a real increase in Titie 20 funding, the 
overall — those thp*. have money (!on*t lose it — has been operative in 
why that money still goes to low income families. 

New money would not be subject to the rule Existing providers 
get covered first The new money would be more wide open It 
would be availc^ble. I just mention this 

Mr. Kahn Again, I think you have to look at experience 
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A number of State:- have put a lot ol nione\ iiUo ^luiini^ tee^-, cind 
they'll be the ones admirii^rtenni; this prouram 1 think thi^ is an 
isMie that the committee wants to looL jt ^-erioaslN 

M Besharov Fair enou^di 

Mr KiLDEK Mr Tauke 

Mr Tauke Thank >ou. Mr I hai. man 

Mr Bebharov, pursiiin^^ this lir^ue ju^?! a moment 

Mv understanding is that at the current time, a family with 
J< 10,0(10 income, where they spend s:j,i)no a \ear on cb'ld care, 
would get a Federal tax credit Is that correct ^ 

Mr Besharov That's correct 

Mr Tauke And what amount o^' tax credit would ^uch a iamilv 
be able to receive'' 

Mr Besharov I'll defer ur^ that, 

I think that the average tax Ciedit claimed last yeai was sonie- 
thing in the neighborhood of It was SiTO, Fm told 

My guess — and I'm just guessing, since I never try to repeat 
numbers that I don't nave in front of me— would be that that 
family is gating up to the maximum 

Mr Tauke. They could get up to i<4S0, that particular family, per 
child. So if they had two children, they could get S9f)0. as I under- 
stand it, in tax credit. 

So, at the current time, that family is living in Massachusetts 
and would also be eligible for that >!H)0 in tax credits under the 
ABC bill, and w^ould also be eligible for additional assistance, is 
that correct? 

Mr, Besharov. That's correct, 

Mr. Tauke, Under the bill, a family with an income in Massa- 
chusetts with an income up to S44,i)41 this year wouM be eligible 
Mr Besharov Yes, sir. 

Mr Tauke. Now, if I understand your point correctly, your poir t 
is that we might havo a family with $ir),0(M) of income who doesn't 
receive that kind of tax ass'c^tance The family, 'et's say, in this 
case both parents are working, with Slo^OOO of income 

Even they receive some assistance through the tax credit, 
which would be a relatively ^mall amount in the rieighborhood of 
$600, and if they receive ariL ler ^MH) or ^Mn) out of the ABC bill, 
out of the S2 billion that would be available for this kind of thing — 
then they perhaps would have $1,100 or $1,200 to work with That 
wouldn't be enough to get them into the normal child care center 
that the family with the $4f),000 of income would be using 

Is that an accurate assessment''' 

Mr. Besharov Y -s 

Let me try to say this in another way, and I don't know whether 
Professor Kahn wou^d agree on this. 
Mr. Tauke, Well, I'm asking vou now 
Mr. Besharov Yes [Laughter | 
Well, watch my flanks. 

The Census Bureau tells us— and by the way, I think we ve had 
some pretty good numbers — that the average child care cost, de- 
pending on how you read the numbers, is about $l.liOO a year Let's 
use that as a number for a second 

Mr. Tauke Could you repea. thui^ It's $1,200 a year*^ 

Mr Besharov Yes, $1,200 a year 
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Mr. Tauke. We keep hearing $:sOO() a year 
Mk Besharov. Let me get to that 

We have, I think, fairly good evidence that center-based care 
does cost $3,000 or maybe $o,000 a year Let's assume the lower 
number, the $8,O()0 figure*, because it's the least favorable to my ar- 
gument. 

We have someone at th^ $15,000 a year level. That person, at the 
$15,000 or $20,000 a year le/el, is presumably usmg family based or 
home based child care, paying ^.1,200 a year or less, if the census 
numbers are reliable. 

To go into the center based system, that same person would have 
to spend $3,v;00 a year. I would say to you that the Federal subsidy 
to make that decision worthwhile would ha^T to be $1,800 at least 
for that one family. I don't expect the sliding scales to be that rich 
at the bottom and that lean at the top 

If that were the possibility, ii that were politically possible, with 
all due re, pect, this committee and this Congress A^ould have 
lower c^ip on eligible income as well. 

Mr. Tauke. So the bottom line is that the usage of the kinds of 
centers that would receive support under this bill would be among 
the higher income level people? That's why you think that most of 
the money would continue to flow toward the middle income 
rather tnan the low income individual. 

Now, using ^.he point that Mrs. Schlafly has made, suppose we 
take that same circumstance in a family where the father has that 
$15,000 a year job, or perhaps the mother has the $15,000 a year 
job, and the other parent docid< s to stay home. They 1 e two chil- 
dren. They won't get the $1,200 or so in tax credit that they would 
get if both parents were working? Is that correct? 

Mr. Besharov. That's rigl t. 

Mr. Tauke. In addition, they won't be eligible for any benefits 
under the ABC bill, right? 
Mr. Besharov. That s correct. 

Mr. Tauke. And they will have to pay taxes in order to fund that 
ABC bill, is that correct? 
Mr. Besharov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tauke. Now, is that— I will ask this of all the panelists— ap- 
propriate, for the Federal Government to have a policy which 3ays 
to the famil> witi $15,000 of income and one parent wo '^;;ng, that 
they should ibrego this kind of assistance plus pav Uxes in order to 
provide the family with $40,000 of income in Massachusetts not 
only the tax credit but the additional assistance or which they 
could be eligible under the ABC bilP 

rd prefer to start with you. 

Mrs. Zielke? 

-/Is. Zielke. Well, I guess when you get down to .hose sorts of 
particulars, you havf* to look closer at it But our needs are there 
for child care. We have to address that first. 

Mr. Tauke. On hat we would have no area of disagreement I 
think that's very clear 

Ms. Zielke. V ell, I'm not goin^,' to be in a position lo answer yes 
or no at this time. I think that we would have to look at this 
little bit closer than that You've cited an interesting case. 
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Mr Tauke Pp hapfe. •! vou woaW feel more com!b -table doing 
this, you could suomit testimony in writing to the committee m re- 
sponse to that. 

Ms. ZiELKE Yes. thank you. 

Mr Kahn Mr. Tauke. you won't find me opposmg anything you 
want'to do to help poor people, wnether the mother is at home or 
not, or to give her better advantage of a tax credit which she can t 
draw because her income is too low 

But I don't accept the principle that if we don t tax each other at 
p^' satisfactory levels of income in this country, whether for de- 
fense or education or whatever. We have people without children 
who pay for schools, and they're low earners also We have people 
without children who pay for the Public Health Service, even 
though they're healthy themselves u ir 

It's the nature of a National community that we share. It vje 
have a fair tax system, it's a progressive one, so that we share in 
accordance with what we can afford, and we use what we need 

You and Mrs. Schlafly and the Secretary will find me m strong 
support of child allowances, tax credits on behalf of families., incen- 
tives to help people work part-time when their children are young, 
givh/^ them options, and so on. _ 

But none of that is an option against givmg us a decent child 
care system, which we desperately neea in this country. 

Mr. TaUke. Mrs. Schlafly? , . j u *u 

Mrs Schlafly. I think the situation you ve described shows the 
blatant and grievous discrimination of any system of l^edera^ 
grants or subsidies which go to employed mothers which are denied 
to mothers who take care of their own children. 

It is not any unusual circumstance that you mentioned. Ihere 
are 16 million of Ihose types of families in this country, and their 
median income io on. y $25,000 

We are being called upon— they are being called upon— to subsi- 
1- ^1 i_- i_ • . ^ ...u:«u ^i*r^i;^,» «imniv bec. lUse the 
dize the higher uil-o:i«^; icxii.iii^o, r^iy 

mother has taken a ifb in the workforce. 

Mr Talke Let me change the circumstance just a bit. 
Suppose we aren't talking abo^L two families in Iowa, both with 
$20 000 of income. A lot of these people would be friends ot .nine. 

In one case the family decides that the father is going to be the 
sole breadwinner, or perhaps li^e mother will, and the other parent 
would stay home. They will get by on $20,000 of income, get no tax 
credit for care of their two children, and no other assistance. 

The other family says no, we will have two income- for the 
family Therefore, we will boost our income to $82,000, assuming 
that the other spouse gets $12,000. Now, in addition to that addi- 
tional income of $12,000. they will receive approximately *>1.000 m 
tax credits because the other oarent decided to go to work. Ihey 
wou ' also be eligible for additional assistance und/r this bill. 

Now do you think it's fair :ji the Federal Government to pro- 
vide that additional benefit o the family who decides to have that 
second parent work, when tneie is nothing provided to the family 
who decides that the second parent ought to stay home? 
Mrs. Schlafly. No, I think it s terriblv 
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Mr. Tauke. Let me just go though the panel 
Mrs. Schlafly. All right 
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Mr. Tauke. Would you feel comfortable answering that, or would 
you prefer 

Ms. ZiELKE. Would you repeat that? I was slightly distracted. 
I'm sorry. [Laughter.] 

M**. Tauke. Two families in which one spouse earns $20,000 in 
Iowa. One family says that the second spouse will stay home and 
take care of the two children. In the other, ^he second spouse de- 
cides to go to work. The second family now hab income of $32,000. 
The second famil} also under current Federal law will receive a 
tax credit in the neighborhood of $1,000 which the first family vill 
not receive because the first parent decided to stay at home. 

Then, under this bill, the second family will also be eligible for 
additional assistance. 

Is it good Federal policy for us to say to that second family that 
because you made a decision that the second parent will work, we 
will provide these extra benefits We then say to the first family, 
because you made that decision tor the second parent not to work, 
you'll get no benefits. You deny yourself those benefits. 

Ms. ZiELKE. Mr. Tauke, I recognize that we will never be able to 
propose and develop the per^'^ct program. 

I happen to be a person who traditionally stayed home with my 
children. I haven't been employed in my adult years. That has 
been my choice. I would prefer to see the needs of children being 
met, if indeed it meant a sacri'" and I was paying more taxes for 
that 

I n lily don't like to see children hurting, and that's mv commit- 
ment. Now, you can devise all kinds of taxing programs and costs 
and raise them to me, but they wash, really. I don't thirk we're 
ever going to find a fair system of doing it. We're all going to have 
to pay for it in some way. 

Mr. Tauke. With all due respect, I reject that notion that there 
isn't a fair system. That's like suggesting that when it comes to 
Social Security, Medicare, and a variety of other systems, that we 
should throw up our hands at the thought fairness and equity, 
since .ve can't reach that. 

My own observation is that it's very difficult to justify some of 
the results that come out of this particular proposal 

Ms. ZiELKE. I guess f^s I observe the process of Covernment en- 
gaging at this point, i lealize that tfforts are being made to try to 
be as fair and equitable as possible. But I guess I'm accepcing the 
fact that there just won't be that perfect way. 

I appreciate the process that we have to go through. I (ion't un- 
derstand the i^.tricacies of it. 1 just have to say that to you. 

I know that there are those of us who are willing to make that 
sacrifice. There are 6 million members who do represent parents 
who stay home and raise their children. Mi ny of them do. But we 
also have without our membership those who are working par- 
ents- both two working parents and single parents 't'' is a posi- 
tion that we have come to as a delegate body. 

Mr. Tauke. I appreciate that, and that's contair?d in your testi- 
mony. 

If you would care to answer the question in writmg, I would ap- 
preciate that too. 
I just want to move it along 
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Ms. ZiELKE, All right 
Mr Tauke Mr Kahn 

Mr. Kahn. Mr Tauke, I appreciate the introduction ot the equity 
issue I think it's legitimate 

And I like the questions with which you rounded out your open- 
ing statement. I think those are critical questions that you /e put 
before the group 

I basically believe that a modern society provides a core infra- 
structure of citizens that citizens, families and children need That 
includes elemer iiy school, child care, libraries, parks— vi;e all pay 
for it through a fair, slidinr; scale income tax. If the tax isn't fair, 
we improve the tax system. 

If the mother doesn't use the library, she pays for it anyway in 
her taxes. If she doesn't use the parks and the beaches, she pays 
for it also , . ^ , 

A humane modern society needs ce/t. m things What 1 tried to 
say in my testimony at the beginning— I chdn't read it all— was 
that I think w^e're at the point where a mode'-n society needs chiid 
care, given U.' pictuie ot how people spend Liieu Lime, and the 
choices that some of them make. 

As long as the tax svstem is fair, it's fair to use the tax system to 

pay for it. . . , r r 

Mr. Tauke. Well, Ive gotten the point that you favor an infra- 
structure. 

But what I'm trying to get at— don t you think there s some in- 
equity, Doctor, in the way in which we have th\i tax structure 
working now*^ Can't 1 get you to at least acknowledge that there's 
an inequity in the tax credit? 

Mr. Kahn. There's an inequity in any instance in which some 
^ tizens don't use r^^-ources made available to them 

I didn't write the specifications of the Child Care Tax Credit 

Mr. Tauke I'm not blaming you for it. 

Mr Kahn It accounts for $4 billion of the $8.1) billion that Mr. 
Besharov was talking abou^ It is the largest expenditure in child 
care, and I complained abou it in my recent book on child care 
There's no question about it r j - 

• vay to mrke it equitable, then, is to make it refundable for 
low ome people and give therr i shot at it also There are solu- 
Lions to such inequities 

Mr. Tauke. That's a good idea, ar J one which has support 

Mrs Schlaflv. 

M\s ScHLAKiA Congressman, I think that the illustration that 
you ve given shows the grievous unfairness and discrimination, not 
only of * ne current child care credit in the law, but also of this new 
layer of assistance to a particular type of family which is proposed 
to be layered on top of the already existing discrimination against 
the traoitional families 

Now, Dr. Kahn says that ^ve all pa> for schools, even though we 
may not use ihem, and we pay for paiks . nd libraries and so forth. 
I here is a consensus in this country that at the age of about six o 
seven, child/en should be given an education 

There is a consensus that wo need to have a public library, and 
some of these other thnigs But beli-ve me, there is no consensus in 
this country that the Government should take over babysitting. 
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And that is the fundamental thing that we hope to get across to 
the Congressmen. 

The idea that the Federal Government should set up an adminis- 
trator of babysitting, prescribe regulations, tell people how they 
ought to nise their children, and then provide financial induce- 
ments if yoc do it their way, whi^^'i is in Government licensed secu- 
lar centers with Government tramed staff — this is something there 
is no consensus for in this country. 

Mr. "^AUKE. I'm trying to get quick answers to my question. 

Yes, Mr. Besharov? 

Mr. Besharov I want to pick up on what people have said, and 
l.'^rgely address my comments to the Democratic members of the 
subcommittee. 

The interest in this tax reform has a long history among conserv- 
atives. I think this is important for the members to realize. This is 
not something that arises in response to the ABC bill. More than 
10 years ago, AEI published its first book on the question of tax 
equity for families with children. 

President Reagan's proposals on tax reform, which were adopted 
and depending on how you view it enhanced by the Democratic 
Congress, also emphasized modifications of tax treatment of fami- 
lies with children. 

I would like to say, look at what's going on here. You have pro- 
duced a bill that has gotten some of the most conservative Mem- 
bers of Congress on the Republican side to talk about spending 
some money to help families 

Now, this is an issue th^'t has been a darling of the liberal Demo- 
crats. Why don't you put Li *s ABC bill over here for a second and 
do some of this tax reform Tor low income families, get a major 
reform out of the way, and then go back to the ABC bill? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. KiLDEE. You're giving us advice on strategy right now 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Tauke. I do have one more question, and I keep dropping 
questions. But you've got to give me some shorter answers if feasi- 
ble 

The last question I want to ask is this, if we have the typical 
family now— maybe there isn't any suc^ thing. We have the 
family, and they have two children, and they decide that they need 
child care for one reason or another. Maybe it's a single parent, or 
maybe both parents are working. 

The family decides that the best source of child care for that par- 
ticular family happens to be an aunt who has one child of her own 
and happens to be staying at home. 

Should that family receive assistance for using that aunt, and 
paying her for providing care? Or should the family only receive 
assistance if they bypass that option and go to the local child-care 
centt., run ^y the YWCA? 

Does anybody have an answer to that question? 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. The family should have that option, and that's 
why we believe in 100 percent freedom of choice for p'lrents Ir 
only way to do that is with a tax credit. 

You can't do it with a bureaucracy 

Mr Tauke. Dr. Kahn 
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Mr. Kahn. I'm not speaking for the bi 1 or the people who are 
backing it. But 1 think that if you could .nvent a way to be sure 
that aunt was taking care of that child and had given up income to 
do it, I would regard that as an acceptable thing. 

After all, the dependent care tax credit now is written that if you 
can show that you need to arrange care for an eldeily person or for 
a child so that a working member can wci k— if you c^n show that 
care was authentically arranged, it could be used It shv'>uld be too 
hard to set some regulations up that would help you ve^-iiy what 
was going on 

Mr Tauke. Do you think it would be a good idea to oe abit to 
permit the aunt to p* vide the care, if that was the preferable al- 
ternative for that faniily? 

Mr. Kahn. I personally would believe in that, althougn as I said, 
I can't speak for anybody who is involved in the bill 

M*-. Tauke. Mrs. Zielke. 

Ms. ZiELKE. Well, I think in the instance of the aunt, this gets 
back to what we used to call extended care. Probably that is the 
special care that family would want for their children. 

I would wonder in the instance of that arrangement if they're 
really looking for some sort of subsidy If that aunt is also iiaving 
other children in the home, it should come under some sort of re- 
quirement of licensing in order to qualify for the subsidy 

I think that gets to the choice of the family and what they really 
expect for their child. It goes beyond the issue of whether or not a 
subsidy in that instance should b? offered. 

Mr. Tauke. A.re you saying that you don't think a subsidy should 
be offered*^ 

Ms ZiELKE. I tend to think that it should not be If we're looking 
to really keep costs down, how far are we goirg to go to try and 
find reasons to subsidize the i ^tting*^ 

Mr. Tauke Then you'd prefi?r to give them incentive to go to the 
YWCA center instead'^ 

Ms. ZiELKE. Where it's regulated with some licensnig require- 
ments and so forth. 

M". Tauke. Mr Besharov 

Mr 3ESHAR0V. I'll let the last comment speak for itself 

Mr Tauke. Would you like to expand on that? I'm not sure it's 
obvious to everyone. 

Mr. Besharov. I thmk that some people want center based care. 
Some people need it, and other people don't 

It's wrong for the F'^deral Government to make the choice for 
people, and the Federal Government will make that choice by 
whicn kind of care it subsidizes 

Mr Tauke Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDKE Oh, before 1 go, I want to point out that this commit- 
tee doesn't have jurisdiction over taxes. We can't address that our- 
selves. Mr. Rostenkowski would be very jealous if we were to do 
thai. 

I also would like to say in the area of taxes, however, that there 
are still some conservatives out there — not many— that don't like 
the graduated income tax They feel that is inequitable and griev- 
ously unfair and discriminatory 
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Let me go on record saNin^ that I ^)ve the .?.va'Jcited mcouiL* 
tax. Tu rather lose my election than vole lor a iiat Xuled incon!*^ 
tax. I'll go on record with that, too. 

We do have a principle in this country hat those more able to 
pay for the cost of Government pay a higher percentage I am a 
dyed in the wool graduated income tax person and a Woodrow 
Wilson, Grcver Cleveland pers n. I think it s great. 

We do have already in the structure of this country the principle 
of a graduated income tax. 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. Mr. Chairman, did you vote for the tax re'brm 
bill that cut the rates to two, last fall? 

Mr. KiLDEE. I tell you, I did, and let me tell you why. 

I voted against the ta\ cut in 1981. But with great pain, I did 
vote for last year's tax bill, and I'm not sure that I voted right 

Do you know why I voted for it? It took some of the working 
poor — working at some of those restaurants that I referred to with 
Secretary Bennett — took them off the tax rolls, and I'm glad they 
were taken off — and took some of the very wealthy, particularly 
corporations, who weren't paying a dime, and put them back on. 

But when I stand before St. Peter, he may ask me how I voted on 
that bill. 

But I did vote against the tax i.ut of 1981. That was an outra- 
geous bill. 

I would say that as far as Aunt Mary's care — it's not just child 
care centers people can jo to. Family care centers are also included 
un .er this bill. If Aunt Mary meets certain criteria, there can be 
reimbursement. I don't know 

We want to make sure that when the Federal Government buys 
a service, or helps A^ith a service, that it meets certain standards. 

Mr. Sawyer"^ Thank you for vour indulgence. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thought we were going to have a nice, smooth transition to an- 
other subject area there, b'lt we went right hack to the same thing. 

Let's have an abrupt shift. I'd like to ask Professor Kahn to com- 
ment in a little more detail about one subject area that you 
touched on. and that's the appropriateness you suggested for the 
Federal Government in sending dollars to the States to administer 
programs, to define the standards that they expect States to live up 
to in the administration of those programs in health, safety and 
perhaps training Also, whether or not there is a model or another 
appropriate analog within current Federal activity that would be 
appropriate to look to for guidance in the kind of circumstance 
that we described here. 

Mr. Kahn. There are a number of illustrations in different areas 
I think of the unemployment insurance bill. 

In 1935, the Federal Government enacted a tax which said that if 
the States developed a decent unemployment system— and defined 
the conditions — fine, otherwise we'll do it. The States all decided 
that the option of running it themselves was a good idea. The 
States basically do it, and there are some rules to the game. 

The social public assistance— AFDC— is another illustration The 
Federal Government said, if you spend money on aid for families 
with dependent children, we'll match it, but we have two rules 
Originally there were just two rules, one that it has to be a Ctate- 



wide program arid vvu ba\t' to ha\o a nuTit ^v^tcni tor vour per- 
soiuu'l rh<' Mates wert' i^latl to clo trial, and thrro wa^ no r\ idciice 
that thr Ft'deraj ( 'kj\ of nnioni fia^ nii^u^od that {)t)\\or 

\Vo\o had th.o oxponon i> mi iho MKial sfr\ice^ •>! h(Uh block 
grants and pi xnaai- with tulos l\v beon looking, 'n ^otno o{ mv 
cunvnt w. tk to what'- hap[)onod tt, social serMce^ undor title 2i' 
MiKT we tM\f uf) a FiMioial prvseiiOo in tbe hold and sto[)pod ^jet- 
tmir n^ports. -lati^tic^ and ^o on Soino o{ the States ha\e done 
\er\ well The\\e addod a lot ol nionev, moved I'oiward. done cre- 
ative thm^^s and do\elopod deli\er\ sv stems S(jme States ha\e cre- 
ated a hoi'ror You Mfnpl\ don't ha\e an\thin^ .uomg 

I think It's a matter of responMbiht\ L the Federal (Jovernment 
is i^oin^ to spend mope\. it ou^ht to be spent responsible It owes 
the American [)eople some assurance that itV .^pendin^ that monev 
with attention to minimum standards, enipiricall\ verifiable We 
want to k\o\v that somebod\ hasn't picked it arbitrarily out of the 
sky, and certainly not picking standards that discriminate unfairly 
and are unreasonable m relation to the task 

I think that we have lots of experience You can go across the 
board, commerce, transportation, mail, whatever' you want This is 
not a new issue, and I don t understand why people are acting as 
though the Federal role is being invented now We know how to 
have a Federal role wh>ch is not always coercive and not always 
destructive If it were, we would have abolished the Federal Gov- 
*Tn:i'«ent long ago 

Th.mk you 

Mr Sawyer Thank vou, Mr Chairman 
M. KiLiyEK Ye.^, Mr'Solarz 

Mr SoLARZ Thank \ou very much. Mr Chairman 

Mrs Schlatly, I once had the pleasure of debating your better 
hr/if before the World Affairs Council in Peoria, Illinois, on the 
Panama Canal Treaty (Laughter ) 

Mrs, ScHLAFLY Well you won ilxat one, I guess 

Mr SoLARZ I was going to say, I don't know who won the debate 
in Peoria, but obviously my side prevailed in the Senate 

I'm sorry that I vvasn't here in person for your testimony, but I 
did read it I gather that you much prefer H R :]91)4 to the ABC 
bill 

I think there is much to be said for the approach that you've out- 
lined. But I'm a httic- L'x* puzzled about your cost estimates If I 
recall correctly, you said this would cost milhon more than 

the existing child care credit. 

You also indicated, I think, that the average amount of money 
spent on child care services was between, I don't know, $250 or 
$()()() You said there were 20 million children in America. Presum- 
ably under this bill, you get a credit for each child If the average 
credit were $800, I calculate that coming to $(> billion 

I'd like to know— there's obviously a tremendous difference be- 
tween a cost estimate of $S()0 million and one of $(> billion, I'd like 
to know where your estimates come from. 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. Well, they came from ngressman Holloway I 
did not run those figures nnyself, They came out of his office 

Mr SoLARZ How does the biU work? 



Mr.s Sc HLAHA Well the hiil ^unplv uork^ h\ (.lu'lknii: cH on 
vour income lax retuni There ^ no inirtvUicr.KA \ eu h.i\e main 
children »\ho are Luuler mandator \ ^chooi a^c 

Mr Sc)L\K/ .\nd \ou avl a ciedit tar each ow" 

Mr^ Sem.AKiA You L;et a jredit lor ea*.}) onr h'^ an a -^hdnm 
bcale. and the Sl(M) maximum ioi the low income The >ir)0 w 
the higher It',^ a ^hdlnl^ ^cale. dependum on >()iu income le\» 

Mr SoLARZ There are J<> milli(»n k.d^ in that a^e iitouf)* 

Mih SrnLAFiA Ye- 

Mr SoLAKZ. Well, it \ou take s:;oi) a> an a\eiaue, timo- J" mil- 
lion kids, unless m\ math i^ wI'on^^ and 1 ^h(Juki .uo ba( k to v^^ho^jj 
and get into a C'hapter One program. I get S<i billion 

Mr.s ScHLAFiA Well. 1 can't explain that 1 jjjot the tuuie^ from 
Senator Hollowav'^ otlice But that's still less than ABC 

Mr. SoLAKZ W^ell. the ABC bill is authorized at SL ' billion 

Mrs ScHLAKL^ Yes, but that's on top ol the child care credit 
This IS a combination 

Mr. Sola HZ The point that I'm trying to make here is that it we 
could afford the approach \ou advocate, it might be vei,> well 
worth testing. 

I'm very concerned that in the current fiscal climate, witn tho 
deficit, it would be impossible to enact legislation like tiiat 

Mrs, SCHLAFLY Well, Congressman, to quote some of our es- 
teemed liberal friends, there's no once tag on discrimination 

We feel that the child care credit is so discriminator\v and the 
ABC bill is anothei layer of discrimination on top of that. Cost 
should not be the principal factor The first thing is to establish 
some kind of equity for mothers who take care of their own chil- 
dren 

Mr SoLARZ May I say that I will recall for a long time, and fre- 
quently use in debates with my colleagues from the other side of 
the aisle, the observation you just made This, coming from one of 
the leaders of the conservative movement in America, is a very im- 
portant statement. We ought not to put a price tag on the.^e vitally 
impoiiant programs 

Mrs ScHLAFLY No, I said that where it's a matter of equity and 
discrimination, it should not be judged on the matter of cost Now, 
ycu can adjust the cost, depending on the age of the child, the 
income level of the parent, or other factor's You can make it much 
more costly, or much less costly 

For example. Congressman Crane has got a bill to approach this 
by simply increasing the tax exemptions for all minor children. 
That would be more costly Congressman Schulze has a bill to 
interlace the earned income credit. And there are many ways to 
adjust the cost factor. 

The point that I think is so important is that we cannot discrimi- 
nate against motliers who take care of tl ir own children 

Mr. SoLARZ Could I have you let us know if there are any fig- 
ures available as to how many children there are in the country 
who are in some kind of child care facility, and hjw many of them 
are in group care facilities, how many in family care facilities, and 
how many in center care facilities''' 

Does anybody know those figures offhand'^ 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY, Anyone else''' 
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cent oi ihu ciLiuien a!>. in ^.n. pc Oi (.fiuv.*. ua^L'^^ Luie Uiai 
would benefit under the a^^ency bill 

Mr Soi.AKz Lea\ing aMde children ^vho are home with their own 
mother's, and talking nou just of the un'\er^e of children who are 
in some kind ol t^roup care environment, whether i{\ group care, 
family care or center care — doe^ anyone knou how man\ that i^? 

Profesi^or Kahn 

Mr Kahn If ou want'number^ from a (Jovernr." publication. 
I'd be glad to do it 

Thl^ lb a survey called the Surve\ of Income and Prog ran; Par- 
ticipation, a panel study the CVn^^u^ Bureau runs in wh^ch thev 
interview people several time^ a^ to primary care arrangenvmts, 
children under 1-') by age. and r.><^4 to iUSr)— thatV about as late as 
the data go 

They're dealing with about 2<) million plus children Of those, i.7 
million are in the child's own home, cared for by the father, grand- 
parent, other relatue. etc Som.j *5 miMion are in another home, 
of which 22 million would be cared for b> a non-relative. Another 
2 \ million are in an organized child care facilit\ — d;\} ci^^f^ center, 
nursery school, and so on And about 1'5 <^ million are m kindergar- 
ten 

If you want to distribute that nercentagew i^e. that's the total 

Mr SoLARZ Okay. 

That's fine, and I can get it 

Let me ask you this Earlier today we heard from Secretary Ben- 
nett, who said that based on some research they had done, there 
didn't seem to be a national need for an expansion of child care 
facilities There might be some area- of the country where there 
were -hortaget:. oi where certu.n kinds of needs were not fully 
being met. But by and large, he seemed to feel that those parents 
who wanted to put their children into facilities were able to find 
them and presumably could afford them 

How do you find this? 

Mr Kahn. I testified that he was in error, when you were not 
here before 

There's r ' )t of evidence of a major shortage of infant and tod- 
dler care. That's kids up to about two and a half or three years In 
the three to five area, you can find a lot of debate There are facili- 
ties that are part diy but the shortage there is fo^ full day care. 

There is a very large shortage for after school care for the kin- 
dergarten age. going through the first sev3ral grades to age 10. 
That can be documented for you by many sources and studies 

You have employers all over the country trying to invest money 
to recruit family day care, since there are shortages 

Mr. SoLARZ Are there any up to date realistic estimates of how 
great this shortage iSv and how much in excess the demand is? 

Mr. Kahn. Probably b« cause of the lack of Federal infrastruc- 
ture and State sources, we don't have good data on this The Feder- 
al Government dismantled much of its data collection several years 
ago 



VM 

There is now underway a >ur\ev contracted b\ the Urban Insti- 
tute that IS lookuig at the ^uppls more caiefull\. and there are a 
number of studies m various cities HHS told nie of a stud\ that 
they're domg in three cities tnat will pnAide such delta 

The fact is that we don't have .-.u^h natK)n<tl d<tJa, and ihai'^ pan 
of the argume it for doing bomething about the wa\ m which the 
Federal Government meets its Ie^ponslbllltle^ 

Mr. SoiAKZ Well, Mr Chairman, vou'ie commu back afu'r the 
vote*-^ 

Mr KiLDKK Ye>. after the vote 

Mr SoLAKZ Would it be possible" I ju^t ha\e two (jr three ques- 
tions I'd like to ask 

Mr. KiLUKK Wh\ don't \ou take the chair" 

Mr SoLAKZ Well. I d like to go \ote also 

When we come back, li that's t)ka\ with \()U 

Mr. KiLDKE If \ou don't mmd waiting, we'll be light back 

I was going ti) tr\ and dismiss \ou, but 

Mr, KiLDKK ItV a recorded (quorum call Mr So! m/ will take 
the chair 
Mr SoLARZ Thank \()u 
Professor. \ou can return tc \our chair 

Mr Kaiin. 1 didn't n*ali/e 1 thought that you Oad to vote 

Mr Solakz Clas.s Is continuing 

Mr Bkshakov Can I addre-.^ that la: t qut'^lion. u' le^^ \ou're 
going to r eturn to it** 
Mr Solakz Please do 

This question of suppl\ and doniand \ei> hard to par^c out, in 

part because 

Mr Solakz Fxcuse nu- )u^t ono ^'cond 
Okay Pleas :'. proceed 

Mr Bkshakov hi part, it's because '..")pl\ i^ in p,nt a lunction 
of demand 

But I w^ant to mention m [)articular one piec(^ of information that 
we have, that would weigh heavJy o i the side ol tho^e folk^ who 
think th(Te isn't as large as suppK prohl -ii a^ is ^ometi iic's nuide 
out 

The percentage of mothers wlio work alter their children become 
school af^e does not rise appreciabl\ If \ou view school as a free 
child care program, which I think m sonn* dimension ^ \oa can do, 
so that in effect her decision to work becomes much less expensive 
you would expect a vast increase^ in m()ther> working at the i)omt 
where children become school age 

The figures that I have fr'oui the census show onU a three per- 
cent incr-eaj-e when tliose childr-en become school age That .sug- 
gests to me. no matt( r what other kinds of ^upplv problems we 
have out there, that we have a s\.'^tem that is m rough eciudibi luni 
between a mcther\s desin^ to work and the abiht\ to find child 
care 

}Ar Solakz. Prolessor 

Mr Kahn It'.^ also true that a lot of peop'e ha\e mado the most 
of w^hat the>'ve b »en able to get. and thev'rt* dis.sati^f led 

A lot of people do have part time car'e and nurse r\ school, and 
then run around with other kinds ol arran^.'inents the^ u,*-e -a da\ 
care center in the morning, a family da\ care center in the after- 
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noon, or relatives for a few hours and then day care, etc It's a very 
difficult situation 

If we really care about families, one of the things th^^t we have to 
worry about is the daily life consequence^ in the wavs that people 
are matching the resources to their sriiedules and running around 
The absolute shortages that s n: very severe are tht nfant and 
toddler. At the three to five leve'. as I said, it has to do with qual- 
ity, hou s, access and affordability 

Mr SoLARZ Can you 

Mr. Kahn. We're ending up with a split system, which also wor- 
ries me We've got the middle class using one type of facility 
and 

Mr. Beshaf A' I wish that the political debate and the bill re- 
flected' those differ.^nces. but I'm afraid it does not do so, 

Mr. SoLARZ. Well, could you provide for the record. Professor, 
whatever figures you could come up with that would put some 
flesh on the bones of thiS argument that there is in fact an unful- 
filled need here which this legislation would presumably address. 

Now, let me ask you about what seems to me to be Mrs Schiaf- 
Iv's main argument against this legislation— that it's sort of inher- 
ently discriminatory against those mothers who choose to stav at 
home and raise iheir children at home, and that a f^^r more desira- 
ble approach wculd be through the enactment ( '^islation that 
would provide a child credit to everv mother or fc r in the coun- 
try that had children below a certain age ThoLe who chose to stay 
at home could use it anyway, and those who cho..e to use it to fi- 
nance some sort of child care arrangement could use it for that 
purpose 

Why isn't that a more desirable alternative'^ 

^Ir Kahn I devote a lot of iny time to studying comparative 
child policy and comparative family policy I do favor a child tax 
credit or child allowance, or something of that sort that would but- 
tress family life in America, and I've been on the record going back 
to Lyndon Johnson's revievv of maintenance reforms I favored this 
over seme of the other things *^hat were done. 

I have no problem with that, but I can also tell you that since a 
very large number of the societies in the Western industrial world 
have such credits, they also have child care programs 

It's normative, for example, in Western Europe and the conti- 
nent to provide for all three to fives a public nursery school, and 
all the children go. That's 00 or 9.") percent. The parents pay for the 
supplement if their working hours coincide In other words, these 
are not trade-off issues. They only become trade of issues if you use 
them in political debates. You use the tax c.edit or something like 
that as an argument against child care legislation 

The truth is that societies need both those t' ings We also need 
some sort of maternity or parental leave legislation that will let a 
mother stay home for nine months with decent income replace- 
ment so that we don't have to use child care for a (i-week-old child 

Mr. SoLARZ Is it your argument that under the kind of legisla- 
tion that Mrs Schlafly is talking about the credit would not be suf- 
ficient for a parent to pay for the entire cost of child care? 

Mr Kahn. Oh. no. 



V Nouid ^nn{)i\ It) inccl ^oiuc ui the nKui^iii.tl ^e^l^ 

li ! .ick wlu'ii pcnpU' Julr. T nvcil it lot tluit lUit n [<»>\»'i 
bv eiuuiK'^ *')r i in id caiv' 

Ml Sol \K/ Now what ^ Viuu k'cliiv; al^(»ut ihi^ i:k!>i:i« lu.w* i 
liDii contauu'd mt In* bill ' I think ■ 1" pcf ^riit •>! tiu' f)()\c[i\ U-wl 

hi^h Do \ oil ^haio lhi-« \ iw. 

Ml KmIa I \S')uid latiioi U'.i\(' tiMt a:i wju-n ur In tha "^tato^ 
Theiolou'. It --rt'! 1^ l'> VM' that a iijaitatio!. la iliat ia\t'- ilu' Statr^ 
a kind of nc\ihdit\ in t!i" u a> llial t thnf -lidau' !o»'^ 

Mr Ha^haio\ and I li ao t \^ hani:o ahoul that while \Ma w^ac 
out 1>('1«)U' M\ ow f 1 uur^^ 1^ that lilt State- .im iic .him- ^{ end 
the fnoiuw Of \ai\ nnuh n{ it. up lo t[uit lt'\oi It ^ im'^ oI [i^i let 
tiiiL: the Fedora} <io\ernnierit ^'oiiitol too n-ueh ss hai UfUiL, ow. 
and iiiMii^ them --tJine lee\sa\ 

Mr SoLAH/ Mr- Schlari\, \ou \er\ Piii^h wieha i Udthc. 
ha\nm mother*- hrmu up then thildn^i at hi'oie 

Mr> SiHL\t-n Weil tna\he. hut I d]dfi t ^a\ tiMi 

What I ^aid wa^ I tinnk !he\ >-}iouid ha\e iieedorn <)\ vti^Ko lo 
choose th(^ child eaie that th(\\ want 

Mr SoiAH/ But \ou don't (?h]e(.t, 1 ^alh»'i to trie e-ta.hh^hinefM 
of child care center^ and the riLdit ol women toM-rid their chiMien 
there'' 

Mr> S( ULAFn No, I do not ohjet.t U) thai 

Mr Soi.AK/ Now. to the extern that we do ha\e ^ueh lacilitK^ 
around the count r\. what \ou! leehrm <ihout the proM^ion^ m 
the hiil which deal with the (jue^tion of nmiinial ^tandard^ which 
would reciuu^e the appoirUnient ol a cornmi^^ron. and which would 
prx)p()M' mmrnial standards whuh eath Srate would ha\e to rneet'^ 1 
gather that States could exceed the ^tandard> li the\ wanted to, 
but it would he -onie nnnirnuni le\el that c\or\ State would have 
to niec't'^ Do \ou find \our^ell ni oppo^ituJii to tliat provision el tlie 
bill. aLso'^ 

Mrs ScHi.AKn Y(^s, 1 do. v(a'\ much. Mr Chan man 

I don't MH' an\ competence at the Fecieral ie\e! to estahh^h that 
t\ pe of regulation 

I think that w're ranch better off with State and local reuula- 
tions I hebe\e that the Federal leuulation*^ would ^row and 
become more oppressive 

I notice m the ABC hill that tlie\ would ^et up a e(Mnni«s^ion lo 
establish these regulations^ and the connnis^ion is (uliberatel\ 
loaded to advantage the people who are rn the da\ car'e busine-.s, a^ 
opposed to niothers who had been pro\idini; (picditv da\ care all 
the^e years The} ar-e reall\ b as.sed and i^nor'ed 

Ther*e )ust isn'^ an\ e\idence that federally r-euuiated child care 
center's are gomj to he better (]uaht\ care lor children than the 
system that w'(^ have at th(^ present time 

Mr SoLMiZ Let's assume thei'e wa^ a State that had not stand- 
ards at all Anybod\ who wanted to open up a child e'are I ac 1 1 it >' 
could do so 

There wer*e no r'ecjUirements as to whom the\ could or could not 
hire, and no safet\ r e(|Uii'enients to pr'otect the children Under 
those circumst: sices. w'her*e a State bad neglected to .id opt even 
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minimal standards, would you be opposed to the Federal Govern- 
ment establishing a minimal standard which child care providers 
in that particular State would have to meet? On the grounds that 
if the Federal Government didn^t do it, and ^he State hadn't done 
it, then nobody would bo doing it? The children would be at risk to 
unscrupulous providers who were not meeting wiiat evei you and I 
might agree were minimal standards. 

Mrs. SchLAFLV. Well, I think that your question rests on the as- 
sumption that the State legislators in these States are completely 
oblivious to horrors perpetrated on children in their States. 

My experience in State legislators is that they're extremely re- 
sponsive. If the State has a problem, it can be addressed 

I do find it curious that when the agency bill talks about setting 
up standards or regulations, they are usually, talking in terms of 
staff ratios, and are silent on questions that might bring about real 
problems to the children, such as crime, sexual abuse, drugs, and 

disease , . 

If you want to have some form of i^ederal levels, why not raise 
the penalties verv much on anybody who commits any abuse or 
crime against a child'^ Run securty checks to j^ee if they have dis- 
eases or are on drugs. I thi that might have some value at the 
Federal level 

But when it comes to the matter of some of these other things, 
that apparentlv the Agency is thinking of in t^/ms of Federal reiiu- 
lations— I don't s^e any real relation between that and the quality 
care 

Can you sav, for example, that if the child-staff ratio is 1 to b, 
that is koing to be so much better than one to .-^even that we need a 
Federal regulation"* I don't ihmk the evidence will bear that out. 

Mr SoLAhz Yes. 

Mr Beshahov There's another side to this, and I think that 
most analysts would agree with what I'm about to say. If noi, there 
are other speakers after me and you may disagree 

Any imposition of standards which would improvp thp quality of 
care to children would increase the cost of that care. I don't think 
anyone disagrees about that If you take the obvious example of 
child to staff ratio 

Any bill that imposes a standard which would then raise costs 
would have one of two effects Let's assume that it raises costs by 5 
percent That would mean that there would be a heightened desire 
for more Federal subsidy, to pay for the heightened costs. A greater 
number of people would sa^ that they have trouble affording child 

^^The oth^r side of it, which I think should be equally or more 
troubling to providers— and that's why man> providers are ambiva- 
lent about the standards— is that we know that the more standards 
that we im.pose, and the higher cubts we impose on licensed ^are, 
the higher the number of providers in ^he underground ecor.omy. 
We're talking nationwide from (^0 to 70 percent of all providers 
being unlicensed. 

The alternative, Mr. Chairman, on this one, is ^'ery heavy police 
regulation of people who take kids into their homes, or massive in- 
creases of spending. 



Ml SoLARZ Arc you iiayjn^ that to To percent ot the rhii(^rpn 
are being btrviced b\ unlicensed providers, or that iH) to To percent 
of the providers are unhcensed'^ 

Mr. Beshakov I think it s children, but I could be uronu 

Mr, SoLAKZ Prolessor ' 

Mr. Kakn It mav be true in lamily day care hi some States, 
somewhere between 20 and <')0 percent ol the laniily day caie imy 
viders are unlicensed, but notning like <>0 to 70 percent .^f the chil- 
dren 

Mr, Besharov I am goinu to leave it at providers 

Mr, SoLAKZ Is It ille^a' an\ where lor unlicensed pu>\ideis to 

provide child care'^ 

Mr Kahn This is illegal activity in mam State-^ It's illegal, and 

it goes on 

Mr. Solakz And there are presumably penaltie - for it'^ 
Mr. Beshakov There's \ery little policing 

Mr SoLARZ But how do you re^^pond to this point then. Pioles- 
sor? As we raise the standards, we drue moie people into the un- 
derground service providing 

Mr, Kahn It is certaMlv true that mcreased standards raises the 
cost There's no question about that, and there wou'd be no debate 
about that 

But It s also true first that you're phasing \our standards m over 
the five year period of this legislation, and secondly, you're picking 
standards that are close to the middle point ol what now exists in 
most of the country 

Third, you're providing help to people to meet those -standards 
and remove them from the underground 

I think that combmafon of strategies is reasonable, and there's 
no reason to believe that would increase the amount ol illegal c<ire 
If anything, it would improve the situation 

Mr Sor.AKZ I see that the chairman has returned 

I just have two llnal questions I'd like to ask. il he will indulge 
me 

I can assure him that unlike the Philippines, this is not a i evolu- 
tion, and you won t have to go into exile You can return 
Mr KiLDEE Hawaii's not bad [Laughter 1 

Mr. SoLARz Hawaii's not bad. but I saw your wile last night She 
doesn't look like the type of woman who has '},000 pair^ of shoes 
[Laughter J 

A good woman 

At any rate, the first of my two questions is^ on standards. It 
seems to me that if there is a case for establishing Federal stand- 
ards» it has to rest to some considerable extent on the view that the 
standards which now exi.st are below a minimally acceptable 
threshold in terms of the safety and welfare and well-being of the 
children. 

If that standard is being met, then weVe probably better off leav- 
ing it to the States 

Have you any evidence, any of you, that would suggest that there 
are States where the existmg standards are inadequate, insuffi- 
cient, in terms of the welfare and well- being of the children*'* 

Ml. Kahn. First, there are States without standards. 
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Second, the standards that exist in States were empirically de- 
rived from a faeries of studies done m the UK)0 s and \'.)iOs that 
looked at the relationship of some of the variables that we>e talk- 
ing about— number of adults to children, ^roup size, background of 
staff, and the quality of what went on in the programo So wore 
talking about empirically derived standards 

Third, if one travels around the country and visits child care- 
both center care and familv day car.\ or one simply sUs and reads 
the clippings from reporters who have done investigative reporting 
in a number of States, there are more horror stories than you need 
And they tend to be places where either there are no standards, ur 
there is no capacity to monitor standards 

That's part of the infrastructure 

Mr SoLARZ Finally, I'd like to ask on the matter of vouchers. To 
the extent that this ABC bill does provide resources for child care 
in the country, part of it is supposed to be provided through a 
voucher system. But it doesn't necessarily have to be that way. You 
could then eliminate the voucher system and provide more money 
through the direct grant part of it, or you could specify that the 
same amount of money that was used ^'or vouchers oe used to 
achieve the same objective of vouchers— to reduce costs for parents 
who send their children there , . * 

In light of that, do any of you see any particular advantages to 
the vouche- component of the bilK as distinguished from keeping 
the overall funding levels the same, but eliminating the voucher 

provision''^ ^ j 

Mr Beshakov. Assuming that one were going to spend this 
money in the way that this bill suggests we spend it, vouchers are 
probably a better and n.ore efficient nechanism than making 
grants to centers, because it does allow parental choice 

We have a vast market of parents choosing, moving kids, and 
making decisions. If the alternatives are between having grants 
and grant proposals and money funneled from Washington to a 
State capital, which was my home, to New York City, which also 
was my home, and so forth, or having a voucher where a parent 
says I want to try— Mike went to CCD, which was a church based 
program-rd like to see that happen, for that church to write the 
proposal to get those funds which might be $80 a weeK It would n t 
be worthwhile for that church program 

It would encourage choice to have a voucher program. 
Mr. SoLARZ. Professor. u u 

Mr. Kahn. I wcnld agree with just about everything that s been 
said Because of the choice, the vouchers are useful. 

But I wouldn't want to be limiting the States to that. There are 
some circumstances where no provider appears, and the State 
wants to contract to have a facility created, or it wants to help 
build a communi.y center that can be used, or a school system 
wants to take on a child care task. The only way it could do that 
would be with a contract. . * i 

rd rather see a diverse system that allowed vouchers but also 
permitted contracts. 
Mr. Solarz. Yes? 



find It mi^locidinu to iluii nfic^nnL; u-r t itiCJtc n\ \(uimk-i 
^nvng thf parents a chouc 

In this case, wnh da\ caic tlunk th it In ' nipiov iiii^ llu' t^uali- 
fied da\ caro ^mnct^ and the t\|K' ol [)M)mani> a\ailabu' uuuld 
offer ^()me option^ to [)aient>> Hut it'^ onum to coiiu- down to wh.it 
us acvessible and what affotdablc 

A parent who li? looknm \ov ^ome cluld unc> that had -onic eduui- 
tional component to n. ^o that tht'ii L'hdd would be nioie iead\ lor 
entering school, would certauih ttaoum/c that a piom<uii hke that 
would be nioie expensive That \uuchei wouldn't i)u\ that ^er\ice. 
and there would be other co^ts. hke tian-portation that i^ots uito 
accexsibihtv 

So. we think it's mislead uil; to ^a\ that a eertifu'ate oi \oucher is 
going to oHei a parent moie i^lioice Wm ha\e to Ijok at what op- 
tions there are to be^Mii witli 

Mr SoLAKz Mrs Sehlafl\ 

Mrs SrHLAFLY I think the \ouehei or certificate s\stuii would 
end up being niasbively discr!minator\ against the church based 
day care, which is the principal provider of da\ care to low income 
groups, particuhirly in the cities 

I don't see any wa> out under (irove C :t\ Now, maybe \oa could 
have an aniendnieLc that exempts all day care from Cirove City 

But I think that any way you shce the voucher program, it's 
gouig to run into the problems created b\ the Grove C'it\ bill 

Now, I note XhiA Dr Kahn comphuned about my tax credit pro- 
posal, because he said it would not provide enough money Even il 
It pi'ovided an average of ^200 per child, which would come out 
right with those figures on the chart, and is pr-obably more re^Mus- 
tic, that's more than they're going to get under the Dodd-Kildee 
bill 

On the Dodd-Kildee bill, it's kind of a trickle-drwn theor-\, You 
give it to the bur-eaucracy and the States and the providers, and 
whatever ends up in the hands of the parents is going to be much 
less than the tax credit ph\n 

Mr SoLAKZ Mr C'h.airman, I promise, this reall\ is the last ques- 
tion [Laughter J 

But Mrs Schlafly has triggered a thought in my mmd 

Professor Kahn, when you said earlier that her appr'oach, the tax 
credit approach and the ABC approach were not mutually exclu- 
sive and that we ought to do both, that's what you lavor^ You point 
out that the Europeans do both 

Assuming that you could get both approaches costed out at the 
same amount of money to the Tr'easury, and you couldn't do loth, 
because one was the most poHtical traffic would bear, and the most 
that the budget deficit would bear, and you nad to pick one ap- 
proach or the other — which approach would you pick'-^ 

Mr Kahn, If what you wanted to do was provide child care, then 
you would tar'get your »noney and spend it on child care 

Mrs, Schlafly And if what you want to do is help parents who 
have children, then you give the parents freedom of choice 

Mr SoLAKZ Mr, Chairman, I relinquish my brief moment in the 
sun, and I thank you for your indulgence 

Mr Kn.DEK, I think that Mr, Ballenger had a e/'estion 
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tee- not thi> .Niihcommittee but the Education and Labor comniit- 
Jet- 're ha\e anotbei bill thatV comin^,^ up soon 

I'd like to a>k Mr Be^harov. v ho ^eorn^^ to knov\ statistically — 
you mention that home care Uhuall\ run> eiboui SUtM), and day 
care about S:^,iUMI 1 ha\e been in\i)l\ed m day care myself m North 
Carolina, and reco.^m/e that the pa\ >cale is \er\ Io\n Should Con- 
t:re-s laise the minimum \m\^v about r>(l percent, is it not probable 
that the amount of money that's in the bill will cause the labor 
cobt to go up b\ r>0 percent'' 1 reco^nii/e that labor cost far and 
a\va\ the major factor in da\ cart aiul believe this cost nu^ht de- 
crease the value of the mone\ m the ABC bill b\ nearl\ 10 or oO 
percent because of that'' 

Mr Bksmarov I think that s coi rect 

1 think that the operative assumption on eveivone's part i> that 
^•2 a billion IS just the beginning No one is su^^^e^tin^ that this s a 
program that \vill be capped out at S2 ') billion 

The bill doesn't even sa\ that 

Mr Ballkn'c;kk But m \our opinion, would that decrea^e the 
value of the .^2 billion bv :;()'to 10 percent'' [Laughter | 

xMr Beshakov I have difficulty an^weri: g that question because 
I am personal l\ deeplv troubled by the low salaries and earnings of 
chUd care woi kers 

I would not leave mv children m the care cl someone making 
$1,000 a year. Or .>r),0(H) That is a real problem that we face in 
child care around the count! 

Making a substantial improvement in that through a b:ll like the 
ABC bill would mean not .-.pending S2 :> or ^r> billion, but maybe $7 
billion or $10 billion a year I'm making those numbers up only be- 
cause 1 see the need to be so great 

Mr Ballkngkr I think that the number's that we have run be- 
tween $40 and $7)0 billion, even $100 billion if we were going to do 
rt in the manner in which people would like to have it done 

Thank you 

Mr KiLDKK I want to thank the panel 

One of the adv'antages of serving in the Congr-ess of the United 
States and attendrng hearings like this is that you hear people like 
yourself, all of whom could be lecturing at a college where wed 
have to pay tuition for it We get it her-e 'vithout that 

I very much appreciate your testimony 

We may not agree on everything, but one of the things r-equired 
in putting together good legislation is taking in various pomts of 
vi*^v, 

We will be calling on you fo- further information I obviously be- 
lieve tha* the ABC bill is the better app^-oach, hut as I say, it was 
not written on Mt Sinai, and we will try to tuck mlo that bill as 
manv considerations as possible to make the bill serve and also be 
fiscallv sound 

All of you have been very, very helpful, and we appreciate your 
testimony today 
Thank you very much 
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Our next panel— and 1 ieall\ a[)|)reciate tlic patiena* oi people 
who ha\e been waiting heie today- wil! con>ist oj Mi Kail Zins- 
meister, American Enteipn^e ln>titute Pr Hich.iul M v iiUorfi. 
Busch lnj>titute for C'hilu ana b'amilv Policv. rni\eisn\ ol No'th 
Caroitna. Chapel Hill, Mr> Inez Ilolionian. pieMdent ol the Hollo- 
man Chdd Development and Education, and Mr^ Ca^-- Ballenuer. a 
member of the North (\uohna Dav CaP' ( oniirission 

A^iain. we apj)n'Ciate \our patience 

Mr Ballen^^er. oo you wi^h to intiodi'cc an\(nu^ ospccialK Iumc 
t()da\'' ILau.uhlei i 

Mr Bai.iiN(;kk 1 11 ju>t -.a> tha.i Tin voin i'-ipps to ha\e m\ wile 
here, and I appreciate the Chauman'^ ueneio^'tv in allow iim to 
appear 

Mr Kn.DFK We're ha[)p\ to ha\o h«M hviv 

All right. 11 \(Hi want to proceed in the oidei in which wo lead 
your name^. w'e will tak(» \oui te^tinion\ 

STATKMKM OK K.\Ki. /IN^MKISTKK. VMKKK \N KM KKI^KISK 

INSTITl Ti: 

Mr ZiNbMKisTKK Im Karl Zin>niei>tei Thank \ou Mi diaii- 
man. and thank \ou, committee memboi^^, lor ha\ini: nie here 

Let me ^tart out by saving that I'm woiking ou a hook on some 
ol the problenis lacing children lodav in Amei ica Thi^so range 
widel\ through things like \ .m'\ high po\eit\ lates, a poor c^duc.^ 
tion. unprecedentod levels of exposure to crime, ch'ugs, Molonce. 
lamil\ breakup, and these ^ort^ ol things 

1 w'ant to sa\ that i take the.^e problems \oi\ sc^jiousU and 1 
happen to subscribe to the \ ka\ that then* is a ura\e set oi prob- 
lems facing Amei'ican children 

It is that child's e\e \iew lro!Ti whun I appfoach tliat entiic dav 
care question as a r*esuh 

It strikes mt as \ou listen to da\ care tostunoru, it's oiten pre- 
sent^'d as a woman's is.sue, an emplo\ment issiu-, a tamil\ issue, a 
productivitv issuo It Is ol course all those tilings Thos(> uroups 
hace an intMiest in da\ care, and the'' int(^'ests ouuht to be 
weighted 

llowever, dav care is ol louiso a nieeminent chihhen's isxue 
Alter- alb wht^n we put our c^iiKhen m (la\ care we are bu\ing 
much more than a ^er\iLe which permits \o work, we re hu\in^ 
an enMi'onment wbich determines an awlul Kit o\ that child's 
futur-e 

I've taken the child's e\e \iew, and 1 would aiuue tliat when \ou 
do that, \(Hl gv^ \or\ diller-erU results Speciiicall\ \(ni uet some 
verv worrisome r 'suits 

Vhv lirst tbir:g \ou notice when \ou look al (la\ (are is how tet^i- 
*^iented and imp»Ms(Miai .ai(i stiucturcd tnikh ol it necessarih is 
It s a little hit like joining the Ainu You'\e got a bunch ol kids 
and a limited ruimber ol carem\ers and the\ cave tt) lunc ion In 
rul(^^ 

nnl()rtunat(d\, one ol the thinus that we know liom child de\(d- 
opment literature is that \ )urm children I'm specHicalK talkinu 
, oout young children here do not thrive under that son of a situ- 
ation 
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One of the other things that you quicHy notice is the imperma- 
nence of chiid care The average child care prograiu in New York 
State for example, has an annual turnover rate of 40 percent 
amongst their staff Other kinds of child care have very similar 
probleL;s, , , 

If you interview parents, you hear constant stories about now 
they got a great au pair, but she went home after ''ix months, and 
then ^hey got a reallv good nanny, but then she got a better job, or 
somebody got deported by ^he Immigration Service, It s an abso- 
lutely chronic problem in J care today— turnover, Thib is one ot 
the things that we absolute y know ithout question is very diffi- 
cult on young children. 

They just get attached to someone and get to know someone, and 
there's a new face 

Now, this is the kind c.' thing that a lot of peopie arme you can 
regulate away You can have better licensing and you can control 
thes- kinds of things, I would argue, having looked at this fairly 
clost.y, that these are things that will not be easy to regmate 
away. 

These are inherent problens that have a lot to do with the struc- 
ture of the undertaking. When I fished about for son of an adult 
analogy for what happens in day care centers, if you've spent time 
in a lot of day care centers, in some ways it's very much like a 
nursing home foi the elderly. 

The emotional environment is often the same, and they have a 
lot of the same problems. One of the problems that you find, if you 
talk to the administrators of nursing homes for the elcerly, is that 
thev have the exact same problem of staff turnover, Tney refer to 
1* as burnout staff burnout. This is a very demanding undertaking, 
and people car ily take it for a few years. Then they're gone, 

I've thought aDout this, and I think that the real root r^roblem is 
that weVe asking people to do here for money what 'nost of us can 
do only out of love, I think it's almost that simple. And then 
there s another part of It, too 

I'm very worried— the larger part of this book I m wDrki ig on is 
this parent thing. The job of raising children is suffering increas- 
ingly today troiT^ social disesteem. The idea is that if yoi: re talent- 
ed and ambitious, you ^et out there and you get a job, in the office 
or th*^ factory. You do something, and you leave the job of raising 
children to less capable hands, I think that's an extremely unfortu- 
nate view, but it's one that I believe has taken some root. 

As long as that sort of view is in effect, you'll have a very diffi- 
cult time attracting qualified people to day care, no matter what 
sort of regulations or salary increases you could offer, to which 1 
would, by the way, not be opposed. 

Nonetheless, these are inherent problems which make it dilticult 
to analyze the proble ^ without considering them 

Another one— it s ironic. Some of you might be aware that New 
York Citv is about to open up its kindergartens to 4-year olds. 
You've heard increasing stories about your^ children who are 
taking standardized tests. There's a push underway which is very 
much part of the day care movement, to increasing formal life edu- 
cation for young chiidien. 
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I find that unloitunate 1 think itV paiticuhiiK nonic th.it Mus 
happening at tho >ame t^ne that a great man\ expc'it^ in child de- 
velopment are ba\ing \h'M we ha\e learned that in lact child»'en do 
not profit from lormal. eompetiti\e education at a voung age What 
the young child needs is creative pl^\. and formal education has in 
fad IS the pot.MUial to do harm 

This IS something that the National A>.-<ociatu)n lot the Educa- 
tion of Young Children is saying vt-ry !oudl\ at the present time 
and properly so, 1 think 

It's not that da\ care centers don't tr\ to corn pen >ate The\ aM 
do. I think Thev tr\ to work on motor' skills and trach thing.*^ You 
have all sorts of stimulation 

But again, to return to root causes. \ou ha\'' to a^k \our>elf. 
what exactly is happening ther*e To rue, it a.ppea:s that the root ol 
a day care operaiion is that idea that you can substitute skills lor 
love That's reall\ what it boils down to. 

I return to this word love, and Tni almost enibar r•a.s.^ed to use it 
Its a very unci in real word, I'm aware Howev^'r, it .strikes me how 
unfr^equently that word even enters into discussions of da\ carv. 
and how in: pprx)priate that really is 

li you read some of tVaberg. for instance, she talks about how 
young hildhood — lirst. second and thii'd years — are extremel\ 
puzzling times for children They're full of all sorts of fearful riew 
experiences, and what children need at that time, abcn-e all else, is 
the absolute security and devoted protection of the one or two 
people that the\ love most 

The substitute ability for those one or two people has not. to m\ 
mind, e\er been clearly demonstrated That's an impor-tant pr*ob- 
lem. I think 

When you go beyond kind of looking at the structure of day car^e 
and do empirical re.^earch, I think the first thing you have to 
notice is how lousy a lot of it is First of all, to be sympathetic, 
mass day car*e has only existed for a relatively shor*t period of time, 
and we have few subjects that we can look at There have been all 
sorts of other problems, too. It's been heavily biased towards the 
best university- based centers rather than to the other, normal Sit- 
uat ions 

They didn't look closely at the age of children oi their family ori- 
gins in many cases But this is improving in the last o or 10 years, 
we've gotten some much better research 

I spent some time looking closely at this new researx'h, and you 
begin to find two troublesome things The fu'st is that there is at 
this point a goodly number of reputable studies that suggest that 
young childr*en — I and 2, and sometimes year olds — that enter 
full-time car-e at that young age, many develop weak bonds with 
their parents 

This has been determined w.th standard scoring psycho l')gical 
tebts It's— the tests suggest that the children who did not have 
these firm bonds with the parent in a great number of cases later 
in life have emotional and intellectual pr^oblems of various soi'ts. 
This is considered to be a pr*etty reliable warning sign that prob- 
lems may lie ahead 

Tnis finding has be^en demonstr^nted for poor childr^en, for middle 
class children, you find it among kids in good centers and bad cen- 
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ters. Yester ay morning I was reviewing a study from Chicago that 
suggested this effect of mother-avoidant behavior among kids that 
have been in day care takes place even in the gold standards of day 
care— that type of nanny arrangement when you have one hired 
woman to come into the child's home and take care of the child 
there. 

Even in this situation, this particular study in Chicago found— 
and again, these were high-income families with both parents 
intact, and the only difference between them was that in one case 
the mother or father stayed home and devoted most of their time 
to the child, and in the others they had a nanny-type caregiver— 
there were much higher rates of what's called insecure-avoidant 
behavior. 

Again, the idea that perhaps the child has, having been left sev- 
eral times, developed some sort of— has found it difficult to rely on 
the parent and has as a result shut off part of their emotional at- 
tachment. 

The second set of evidence we is to take chiiuran who were in 
day care when they were one or two, and look at them when 
they're ten. Here, there is again beginning to emerge this pattern 
of evidence where many of these children are showing serious ag- 
gression', frustrations, withdrawal, and less cooperation. Again, 
this center was a very good, university-based center. 

I'm not making the case that every child put into day care is 
going to have these outcomes. But these are good signs— they can 
guess that there's a much elevated risk for children who go into 
these types of centers for exhibiting these potentially harmful be- 
haviors. T l_- 1 

Now, I started my investigation of some of this, 1 think, with a 
fairly conventional neutral view of day care, and a view of engi- 
neering, dealing with spending and licensing and class sizes to 
produce magically good care rather than bad care, 

I think that the verdict of this most recent evidence calls into 
question, to some effect, the entire premise that there is such a 
thing as reliably good care. My present conclusion is that day care 
is not an engineering problem. It s a structural problem, sort of a 
philosophical and moral problem. 

The question is, can you professionalize the parenting function 
V ithou^ harm to children and to society? The conclusion, I regret 
to say, of most of this recent research is apparently no. 

Now, .t may happen anyway. I'm prepared to believe that in my 
lifetime, by the time that I'm an old man, most children will not be 
raised by their parents but by professionals In some ways that 
would be the ultimate result of the Industrial Revolution— the in- 
dustrialization of the family. 

We have taken other specialized domestic functions and made 
them into a service ndustry, and possi..'" raising children will go 
that route. Myself, I hope not. 

I think that there is not only good intuitive evidence, but at this 
point good empirical evidence that would have a variety of harmful 
effects. 

An interesting thing, and something that really shocked me 
when I got into this, something that is really one of the dirty little 
secrets of day care— even before this latest evidence came in, and 
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to be fair, it's very recent and some of it is still very much at issue, 
and there's polemical throwing and going over it. There are many 
very good signs, though, that are irrefutable and which make this a 
good case. Nonetheless, even before this started to come in, among 
child psychologists, educational theorists, pediatricians, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the American Academy of Pediatrics— in 
short, among people who know what children need, there has for 
ages been a long-standing consensus that non-parental care for 
young children has heavy risks and is to be avoided where possible. 

One cnild psychologist who was himse'f an advocate of day care 
did a survey of the 20 most influential child care books of the last 
10 years. The whole gang. He found that only 7 of the 20 even re- 
luctantly or grudgingly approved the idea of both parents working 
when the children are very young. 

Probably the leading child care manual at the moment— and who 
is herself a very strong advocate of women's rights and who called 
herself a socialist— this author is nonetheless a very strong oppo- 
nent c. two working parents when the children are very young, 

Spock has said for years, in success' ve editions of Baby and Child 
Care, that there are excessive risks to leaving a child repeatedly 
when they are young He said they may lose some of their capacity 
to love deeply, as though it's too disappointmg to be left again and 
again. 

Vernon White, who is an educational psychologist of some 
renown and the director of the Harvard Preschool Project, wrote 
an article very recently in which he said. 

After more than nimi^ of research un how children de\fk)p wi'll, I would not 
think of pu' in^^ a child of ni\ own nito an\ isuh^titutc can' piograni on a tull-timc 
basts espociallv a centei based pio^rani ^ 'nless \ou have a \civ ^'ood leason. I ut^e 
you not to delegate the primai\ L-hild-iearin^ task to ainone oNo duiiiiK >()ur 
child's first three years 

Babiej* form then first human at'achnu*nt onU once Babies lea.n langu.i^^e only 
onCe The outcome of these processes plav a major role m shaf)inK the lutute for this 
child 

Again, this isn't isolated evidence You'll Hnd all sorts of reserva- 
tions about non-parental care for young children That's large 
amounts— let's not be absurd. We're not talking about a play 
group. We're talking about somethiiii; bordering on full-time care 
for infants and toddlers. 

Now, when you present this evidence, . ^nd, you get two re- 
sponses, very often. There are tnose who automatically assume 
that this is an attack on female careerism, and that the real mes- 
sage is let's get the ladies buck in the kitchen. This is just some 
reactionary stuff. 

That's really extremely unfair. Myself, I support the increases in 
female education and female labor force participation as positive 
both for women and fo: this country Many of the researchers who 
are making thi: case have .^te^l'ng credentials, and they do not 
have ideological axes to gri -d. 

I think it's quite reasonable for those of us who are very interest- 
ed in child welfare to worry that when both parents work, there 
may be risks to the children. After all, there are ironies in this 
debate. One of the most cogent criticisms of fathers in the 1950's 
was that they were so wrapped up in doing and making and earn- 
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ing that they completely lobt contact with the intimate joys and re- 
sponsibilities of fam-ly life. I happen to believe that's true. But m- 
stead of reversmg that, we've now replicated it foi l>oth sexes and 
all classes. That's becoming a universal norm. 

If you work hard— and most people are working hare' and put- 
ting a lot of energy into their jobs— that does not absolve then 
from responsibilities to their children, i • u u 

Unfortunately, the message that goes out, I m afraid, is that that 
does absolve you, 

I don't think the first criticism is reasonable. 

The second response you often get is that this is unsensitive and 
unfair, because these— one person hearing that theyVe endanger- 
ing their child's future emotional well being only adds to the guilt 
and anxiety that parents already feel. 

Now, I will grant you this is extremely inconvenient and discon- 
certing evidence. It's inconvenient for parents and for Congress, It 
would be nice if we could put kids up there and say there s no 
effect. 

What I'm saying is the verdict of science. You can't wish that 
away. You've got to face up to it, ,1,1 

More than that, implicit in the claim, good or bad, it s here to 
stay. This is the assuuiption that parents aren't going to change, 
even if they know they're possibly hurting their kids. 

Now, that may possibly be true, but I don't think it s true tor 
very many parents. I don't think parents need apologists with one 
finger to the cultural wind trying to decide che particular cultural 
prejudice and interest of the moment, 

I think that most parents want the truth, and if they become 
convinced that they are possibly harming their children with large 
amounts of full-time day care, then I think a lot of them would 
make adjustments, , *u * 

Of course, the fair retoit to all that is that any solution that 
urges an alternative to non-parental care assumes that there is a 
level of choice in the structuring of families that simply doesn't 
exist Most people don't have a choice— they have to work. This is a 
truism of the debate today, and you've heard this a dozen times 

^^^gain, I've looked closely at this, and my opinion is that clearly 
there are large numbers of people who do not have a choice. There 
are, however, even la rger numbers who do have a choice. There are 
those for whom this argument of I can't afford to is an evasion. 

We are an enormously rich Nation, I checked the figures this 
morning, and the per capita income has doubled, after inflation, in 
the last 22 years. Our houses are 30 percent larger tha 1 the houses 
that our parents had. 

You would have a very hard time convincing me that we cannot 
afford to protect and guide our children over just those few early 
years, if that were necessary. 

And in fact, if you look at what people do, rather than reading 
the popular magi,2ines of the activists and what they claim they 
do, you'll see evidence of enormous freedom for parents that our 
current wealth allows. 
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You often hear this refrain of how the stay at home parent is 
part of a bygone era, this Ozzie and Harriet stuff, the Cleaver 
family stuff. It's simply not true. 

Again, the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures that have been par- 
tially launched say that 55 percent of mothers with children under 
three don't work at all. That's a majority. Let's start with that 
number. Of those who do work — and by the way, some of those are 
not looking for work, and some of those are looking but are unem- 
ployed — if you add that category together, the operative fact is that 
55 percent of mothers with children under three are not working, 
okay? 

To that you then add the ones that are working part time. Dr. 
Kahn pointed out that two-thirds of those who work full-time. 
That's one way of looking at it. I prefer to say that one-third of the 
women who are working — who are themselves the minority — are 
working part time. A great many of those who work full time are 
working only seasonally or for a few weeks or months. 

People don't realize, I think, the way these labor polls are con- 
ducted. It's largely a public opinion poll. If you work one week at 
Christmastime, full time, you are counted as a full time worker. 
That's not to say that's the majority, obviously, but there are sig- 
nificant numbers in that category. They work seasonally— when 
there's a harvest, or at Christmastime, they consult and write a 
newsletter for two months, and then they don't. 

The bottom line of all of this is that three out of four mothers 
vnth children under three either don't work at all, or work part 
time or seasonally. That's three out of four. 

So, I think that's a terribly important message that the advo- 
cates neglect. There's this idea that there is this massive universal 
demand for substitute care for infants and toddlers, and that's 
simply not correct. 

Americans have demonstrated that the practice they prefer is to 
have a policy of maximum parental care in those critical early 
years. That's what they've voted for. And there's a hopeful side to 
that. We realize that the number of people who legitimately don't 
have an economic choice in how they structure their family life is 
much smaller than we've been led to believe. 

We hope that we could concentrate our efforts on those. I'm not 
one to sit on my hands. I recognize the necessity of helping those 
people, and I'd like to take positive measures on their behalf 

I think that I'll skip my suggested solutions so that I don't hog 
too much time. They're in my prepared remarks, however. 

[The prepared statement of Karl Zinsmeister follows:] 
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Brave New World 



How Day-Care Harms Children 



Karl Zinsmeistir 



a\ nptdly growing thair of AnKnc^'s children art being 
ratted hj hi/rd woricn, by «ub«titutc parents Although 
most fjinibn $nll make arrangements so that either the 
mother or the father can su> home with very your^ vhil 
dftn, every year more and more youngsters art funded 
ow ro carruken, at a younger age, and for longer hours 
While no one has any ida what the ulnmate ouicome of 
iha gum eiq>cnn)cnt in proxy child-rcanng will be. there is 
growing cvKknce that the lotig term emotional, mtellec 
tual, and cultural eifects will be unhappy 

The prospea of a "professionaluanon" of parenting has 
long dwurbed some observers One of the earliest cnes o\ 
caution can be found m George Orwell's )9$4— which 
descnbes a future m which the state takes over the child 
reanng functions uf the tamiK, wuha resulting disappear 
ance ot close and mnmate human bonds Onlv among ihe 
r^ed, sentimental, tradition bound "proles are children 
snil raised by their parents This pnmitive social pr3cni.e 
makes proles hopelessly untompetinve with the profes 
swnal tlass that has come to rule the canh It 5 i\\o onlv 
among the proles that ine^cieni human traits such as 
loyalty, altruism, humor, and love continue to thnve 

Not everyone womcs that public child care will be 
harmful to socict>. however In her pioneenng book A 
Lnsf* bfr. feminist Svlvu \nn Hcnlen lodges a heri.c 
protest against "the misguided notion that govcmmems 
cannot and should not help provide a subsnrure fot 
mother love and mother care, u huh she i.onstders one ol 
the lasi great bamers to ccdnomK and social advancement 
by Amencan women 

Yale psychology Edward ZigJet has called tor turning 
the publii. school* into full service institutions that would 
reiie>e the family of manv of its traditional obligar'ons In 
the future, he urges, public schools should take over care 
of all children three and older, and play 'a large role in 
looking atter infants as well School buildings should open 
earlier and close much latet, including on all vacations, so 
that parents who work could leave anv cSild, from new 
bom on up, at the local school all dav 

At present, dav tare takes manv torms, ranging from a 
live in nannv to a large cemer tcKjird near a major high 
way exjt Nearlv haU of all mothers of preschool children 
are employed As of the latest Cenj'js Bi-Tau survey m the 



winter of l<>84.their children were^ared for as follows 
percent were tended b\ a relative, mcluding the father, 
another g percent were laken care of bv the mother while 
she worked either at hone or elsewhere; the rest were 
looked aher bv outsiders, with equal numbers in homes 
and in da> vare ^enters 

'i"he arrangement growing fasun 1$ msntutional care 
Just from 1982 to 1**84the fraction of preschoole's in day- 
care centers went up 56 percent B) now. probat ly a third 
ot more of alt young ihildren of v^orkmg mothers are m 
I enters, and the total is nsing fast Both advocates and 
opponents view group care in lar^ «ate licensed and 
regulated centers as the wave of the future 

This mass surrender 0} ^hild teanng responsibilities to 
nonreljiiv^ — pjnKuijtU to tht miu or o'hcr insiitu 
tions -mjrks a prolounii vhange in Hutnjn historv It rep 
resent*, the finjl vKron iit ihe inkKisinal revolution the 
inJustnali^Jtion uf the tamilv hrk,m J purelv evonomiv 
pcint ul Mew hjving talented mdividuak lejvr the labot 
fot*.e fu' vonsiderjblr blovk*- of tine 'o rejr their offspnng 
IS wasteful The ultimate jpplujtiun ot the pnncipic of 
division ot labor demjnds that the job of humanizing, 
aviultur-ting. jnd motallv eduvJimg our prngcnv be as 
signcii to pjiii Aorkers l| the results ot induvtnalt^eJ 
vhild rcjnn< oviiMonjIU reu-mble Hcnrv Ford s onpitul 
assemblv line, it should not b< cntirclv (jnevpevted 

Frightentngjy Empty 

In her book A M ither'i Unrfe, Dcboah Fallov»-s 
presents an unusual joumalistic J(COunt of rvpkal davs in j 
wide vanetv ot dav care venters For mote than a year and 
a halt, she spent hundreds of hours m dozens of centers in 
Mosvachust'ts, Ttxjs, Marvland. and Uashington, DC 
\l'hile Fallows discovered no abuse lirtle din, and ade 
quate physical conditions in most tenten. she nonetheless 
found ihe averjge vhild s expenence to be fnphteningh 
emprv This was a tairlv rypujl visit 
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Not supercjiitrj^ilntit. js orif5injll> thought 



! sfilci >nu> jn in>.onspku(ius . omcr ol rht roc 

, h i.i AMijlJ j[ j^h "i,n ^c'l orrt rnJ*" ^eng or 
t^r J tcvi minutes ^at jI'aj^s lU i n|5 bjvk j 
(cw v*> 'J^ poirn io> J shiw thji -iccdcd r me 
or ih»>* ri,c his rumrm 

ITic tcJihct wjtthing tnc thtldrcn incd hct hjrd 
csi jd libbinp her wjs Trom one jt-iiurv to ihc ncn 
She pui on J rcurd Jnd ^uncd to ibmc Otic 'it'lc 
bit i rvn ujncd limt-'OR jltin^ with her \ 
iHhtr, OincJ tic j^roup ^ or six pthcrcj ' v 'I'lic 
wk.i'cnK i jbif'ct JtHirs thjt rtimicJthf pja'tmn 
r*cen ihc pi i\ jrrj ind the rcu ul the room ■ 'rr 
!itt . mrl sjt hcrv't v'Mn); sot'U in the inner 
The rr^' *jndereil jrt>und 

*>he <j e up rei.ords then jnd tned fejding j W(ir> 
The same te* ejger danvcr^ moved nflht m .ci listen 
while ihc re*t k-pt on ^winpng on the\ jbinn d^or^ 
nr jimtesslv \a jni'ennj? fhe li tie crl ^is still ^rvme 
m Set vcmer \tter j shon stor*., the tejiher openfti 
the ijrec vjbinet jnd pulled out some purpers Ibis 
inutif LteK j'trj ted thebr^rst tro*J the niom 
\il but J te* rushed nf^bt over t»i *Jtch ihe 
show ftiit 'he bnllutite t ' the ideJ d.mmed Jtte* 
se^erjl mnments ^s her inirrt>rT>ptu stof> hnr vcjk 
ened 'hf ioJdler> drtied h^^V m the S '^S 
door, no wjndenntu ^hL'ibnc ^cii teet t^^iMiic 
' j.k j,u' tonh 

Here js at n*her . etHfrs 1 M^Kc- J .nuinuld iLtmsi 
tcr' .""t i^(i"~iink: ''^^ rt r^i " »rd the ii;nn } ^ 



(\rn J jri'tom cmoin ul eii^ironmcnt \*iih s..jnt room 
,1 r ind'vi^'ual cx- ression f-Jilow^ dcs^ndes it js -i ..onsunt 
r " Jill ospHeif vk^iae vhjrge.l 'u.t biib icj^rs 'irtlc nme 
'()• v*". Islien to tiuse jnj v*hcre the pressure \it nun hct^ 
fushts e,en penile jnj reserved ihi'dren to rejvt i.on 
Mjnilv 

drate sjvin^ i-OJt donninjl, one Jt j time hand vsash 
-these bfi,ume exhjustmg tnals in dcpcrsorijl zjtion 
r j'lrm , ^vfs Arenvhinjn desvnptinns of children '■eteiTrd 
IS hev mt'f ot jcfivuiw thjr ijtcr to in? group 
jverj^e bjt IcJve the *^uiet vhiti^ren bt 'ind She dev.nbo 
drspe'ite ni.»ies sen' n with voungs bs their pjrrnt? 
f>!ejjing liV exttj iifninsn jnd spevul somfort Tlierc o 
muth ledi'ini, mu>.h bewildermert roanv un*.onsolfd 
'ejt^ tired teat, hen doing *bji thes i^n 'os,(t by. J Lick ot 
■ndiMdujliution in the brtt t.2sn, no one rrailv *.jnng m 
ihe wot^t 

Uandenng Aimlessly 

VI hile dj>-<.jre prov ded in homes tends to be less iin 
[servinai thjn the lenter h^scd sjnen, it also has tnany 
problems hot one, there *i!l never be enou^ indtuduais 
V* illing 'o tjke t hildren intii iheir homes, or to go to ofha 
people s hnusrs lo J ^imodate the demand !t is nio« 
ulten the clderlv^ voun^ gi.U jnd illegal immigrjnts ,«rho 
arc willinp to Jt^ept such J role toda* \nO, although 
home based >.jre hjs ,hf potential to be the hejithiesi kind 
'or h Mrin it ts aiso wht 'e the most djngenius j^iuses 
lu ir I. o'-i f'sii \ <,irKLiiit --n tnJ otter d l^iciiit 
fl issz-ss 

>X me inJ " o'^^e l ndi f^jtio'i "^.i nuntcred some ol 
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ihoc problems when itc began searching ^or home ha&ed 
day-carr 

In one uwance. I found the 'absolutely trurvel 
ous" family day<ajT proviJet, reconunended by 
misted fnends, skepvif w her sofa white eleven 
ehtldmi (she had inlonncd me thai the onty cared 
for five ihitdrrn) wandered aimlessly around in front 
ot the blanng TV' \noJher time, o-* in unannouncd 
visit, 1 found that the "highly n-commended" li 
censed day-carr provider confined sevrn preschool 
ers (o her tiny dimng room I found th.*m huddled 
togeiher, leaning over a bamcade to watch a TV' 
program showing in the adjaieni room 

Thev are nor unusual expenences One hear sim lar 
tales constantly when calktng with f^nts todav K6\o- 
catessay thit quality -of-care problems could be eliminated 



The researchers concluded that 
many infants interpret repeated 
daily separations from their 
working mother as rejection, which 
they cone with by "avoidance." 



(JM b requin' (5 more luensing of d*N I. jre prtn iJer. The 
problem is ' )ere Jre jlreaJs lots of fu'i* tci^Iju J - jnd 
(uIN disjppi iniinp--hi)nes and lenirrs tnr rMcri 

l\cn the old >.tardjrd ot djs ..jr: — j "jnns rspe ir 
rantCTieni ir ire ..hild s own home — hjs «-en<>us pn b 
'ems The post ».orrjnt^n is trequeni tumo^e'' jmo^g 
carcp^ers, wp' h (.jn cause emotional dismrnons tor ihe 
^hild 

More tundamenulls it appcjn that whether the das 
v.arc lakn ptaie m i center, i ptisate hou&e or Jt hotne the 
nsks to the ^hild s intelle>.iuji >rd eTiot chjI desclnpi e"i 
jrenot terrhU different The 'jicst resejr,.h ..iinrmiN 'hjt 
senous problems s.jn jnve Jnstire one substitutes j pjiJ 
reiji">psMp foi the natural pjren' ihiid bond 

Tbe Evidence Agamsl 
ReSvarchon substitute parenting s elfeits on ihildten is 
notiinousis ihin The pioneerr^g work was done bs the 
English psscholopsi John Bowlbs jtter \Xorld ^X jr |] He 
found thjt Wit orphans raised in institutions witri guod 
physical innditions but reLtisely little lose or personal 
attei ion were baalv stunted bv the evpentnie These 
fin^inps stjnied authonties, Hut based js thev ^fre nn 
i^orpplete rjihet rhjn panul patcnul dtpnsjtion thes 
were not jpptied diteuls ro djs cjte 

hen, in vhe mid 1^6'*" demand t^r djs i. jre hegjn to 
n^e a quick riurrv ol snulies suggested thjt nonp,)rentil 
varr oid ih Kiren no hjrni and might jnuails he jCfiod ti r 
thildren in depnsvd ensironments But as the held k^in 
to inatute and a >ounget genetaiion ot more ajpiostic in 



vestigators took oser from t'le rrue believing pioneers, 
revisionisr Khools begati to spnng up 

Today, there are still telatisely tew good long term srud 
i«, and rcsearvh rrtnai'^s biased towatd -the best tenters 
As one professor puts it, "the lousv ..enters won t let a 
researcher near the place " And like so much social Kience 
invesn^non, there is alwavs the nsk of confusing the 
quantifiable with the signih..ant Mu..h ot what we need to 
know in this area ts verv hard to measure But we are 
beginning to ge' some more sophisticated res<ar..h \nd it 
IS no longet viear that dav-..at? is good, or e>en neuirai m 
Its effects Quite the tontrarv 

Bclsk>'s Aboot-Face 

Child psychologist Jay Belskv ot Pennsvlvanu State L'ni- 
sersity, coauthor of the definm>e reMew ot the I'^Os 
research, was viewed as one of the nation's leading detend 
ers ot tull time das-..arc tor most ot the last de..ade Then 
m Sfptember, I he published a landmatk jnuleinthe 
bulle in ot the National Centet for ClmKal infant Pro 
grams that exprcsied senous torKem oser a 'slow, sready 
tntkle ' ot a.. .cumulating esidence that .ontradkted rhe 
>iew that day-care did nor affect thild deselopment Ihe 
mote tecent srudiev, Bclsky potnred out, looked more 
t.)osel> at such (aaors as age, gender, and amount of nme 
spent separated ftom parent!, and focused more on rvpical 
t.a7e gisers than earlier stjdies had ^nd thes showed, 
Relsks uid, rwo womsome trends 

first, when babies less thjn one >eaf old are pla..ed in 
Jas t.ate, mjns ot them des^'op wejk jnd msfi. ure bonds 
with rheir parents bonds thjt ate i.rui.ij| to intellei. fjj' ai d 
cnuuional deselopment NXejk parentji bonds were tound 
in poo ,.Sildren i'"d upprr " ijd'e ' iss <.H Jren if> djs 
,.are ,n idten who jtteno'-J ^ooJ vdler^ and baj ».cn 
'crs jnd iT ,.hildren who hid high quHit njnns tspe <.are 
n 'hf ir own home W hetncr n s j Jjs s.ire i. enter or a 
tubs sitier doisnt seem to rrijuer BeKk> rrpons Sc.. 
Olid, seserjl dirfetent toi' )w up siudie"' ot ^hildten up to 
111 sejpi oKi show that among those w ith j record ol ejris 
nonpJtentil ..at? thete is mote senous jggrrssinn — kKk 
hghting — less ,.ooperJtmn, less toleranv.e of trustra 
mn nnire miibthjsHir ind j pjrterr of si)i.ij! with 

Jt 1W Jl 

^.iisenhii high profile stcrlirg \.rede'itijls jnJ history ot 
Jjs ,.jte jJ^o,. I s Belsks s te.iew '(uuhed o»f a njssise 
mittroserss with rebuttaii from some j«.jdcnii«.s jnd 
hejit J JitJ,.ks t'om teninisis ind djs ^are pjnisans 
Brisks followed it up with j new studs of his. ow n, whuh 
tound thji nejris hj[t ot thi ,.hildren w ho staneJ 2'> hours 
J week or more ot suhsritute ^.are before tne were one 
scir old di-selopeJ notuuhis m^^evutc jfuhmetMs ro 
tfieir mothers, as mejsured hs j iitJnJjrd sooted psscho 
logKal test Belsks now urpis that, it jt all possible a 
p irent stjs h'niie with ».hildre*i ifsitHjntwosearsold.jnd 
.jIK tor go^cmnuni l"( ■ nuke thjt tjsier 

t-sen ihiidren in extreiiuiv eupcnsisc in home lare are 
Jl nsk ^ studs b\ pssihutrist Prtet Bargtow ot ^liLhae! 
Rec>'e Hospitjl m ( hii igo jnd toHfjgies exjmmed I 10 
thudren ol a'^flvie'.t mtut ri'ntlses Hjlf w e .Jred for 
(all time hv a pjrenr hjit hjJ stable high qualits in home 
i.jretaker% becauv both parents worked The hired vare 
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bfgjn r eight months or cHic Halt ot the sub»t,.utc care 
infants iloctopeJiinl. *cak ana.hmrnts to T^clr moihcn 
The tcscmhcr .on iuJcJ thai man\ inlants interpret re 
peatcii diiU sfpaiaiions trom ihcir i*orltinf[ mother as 
rcKiiton >*h>«.hihcwopf *nh bv a\oidan«.c oftu«iin| 
otf *hat hiS bc^ofn<- painful Ms the tnothcr by far the brst 
catctakct tor ihc ifuld m ihc fint vcaf* askrs Barlow 
'h probjb«K 

^ni'rnrf >.iud> ut tuc U'six \rjr i> .N v\hu bad ».prni pan 
()t r t hrst vcarv u the I ni>cn. n <it Nonh ( jrnlinj <■ 
nmhK ftt^tdrd Ji «.arf cfiirr teunJ t^-crn tnorc hkcl> lo 
hit ,^u\h k»«.k ih jtft. v*cj jpJ J-Kur ihJn thru par 
cnt 'j.scJ vounif-yj-ts l ^4 ps>.. holo^i,i Ron Havkms 
JevnbrJ tbc t>*S'' '■mjints i>, j .junon I ,'bf 

T^i jrv imcnt i>. bjriiU Jo>.r i V'-nr lonc nmr Jctrnd 
t^^ o js Uf.x'u K lu-iP.t.m.rK 'i,n '^JidJwJrcs 

,\r 'jo -i* M ifN >i ^jon.. I'l n rij ScjJlonR 
plo wt • * u»i * J ^ ''C 

Vlarntngi horn the Experts 

Tbf'f cni rfscjfvb vJvt np l<M,biv)nJj> vJrr i..>nsi\ 
•rri A I' ihf ot ptJiJtr. i'^'- -Miii fn> J\ul..jiis,>. 

jnJ -j,.j'iuni htorso i^k. <.u>.h >.h\' >pf . 'jli^'^ 
thr f ^i>. ' ^ttr ^'r>'jJ st^linn ihjt Jn> sipn h^jr' 
jir „- •! nonp^rtnul art '<>r rn M>unR ^ht'drcn \ 
.inbij jnd"bt ixiulfd w hr -r -usvibir V^orlmt^n 
p<i«.v^(..«'k ^t *. >i r I Uu^r J J i iruh*.. m- )i -rT^' ' 
moM itriiii .'I 'J ^ It' ^).>k^ p.rli^hrJ n i^^c 1^"^ 

mp while 'ho ha>c i-hiMrc 

Penelope lejtb ibr Bniish p». -^hIo^m and author ol 
perhaps ir nios' mri c ii-jl vfi (i! jimpie handbook ir 
\menca at the monirnt )'>ur B-^^ JnJ C ^-fiJ is a leading 
opponent ot thr trans ^tlant.L irrnd toward rr.othrr^ lrj\ 
mg their srr.all ihildren to go otf o ,nbs She speaks uui 
rcjEular^v against group lair tor the ver, voung. msising 
that babiei need tbe concentrated aiention ot their par 
ents tor at least r*o vears Someone ^irr,^ tor a hi!d out 
ot love vkill di» a be ttrr lob than somet>rie doing .t tor pj\ 
she arpjrs, and iocul jrran^;rments should aim lo make 
tutl Mne paTniing easier 

Pi Beniamn Spotk h^s tor >ears opposed intant das 
care Despite a good deal ot ba.mraikjng in sut.t.tj6i\e 
ed tions ot 8jM and ChtU Cjre in response to «.niuisni 
trom leminiitv he snil points out that "even at six months 
babies vkiil becomr senouslv drp nsed, loving their smtle 
their ipprnte. their intrrtsi ir\ rhmp and people, if 'hr 
parent >* ho has lared tor rhem disappears Small i.hi! 
dren mav 'ov somr of their lapanrs to love or trust 
deepK, i$ it It's too paintui to be disappointed again and 
again ' Hr adds. It isstrevsful to children to base lo tope 
*ith groups, \*ith St range's, *irh people outside the famils 
Thai has rmoiionji et^eiis and -I 'he irpmanon ot ve.u 
mv IS at all markrd it will bjsr .r^iriiraiut et^rit^. too 
IntilaLhild s ihtee Sp-Kk now ar«^es be nerds ndi>id 
uali/rd ire Irn-n the tir pe'^o^ (""nl^ in .rnain l.as^^ 
wbtrt. be Jjs v irr ♦'is that OcvvHpi.ir tulK lar it m ' -t 
luir , ' t'v wr'l {' ' parrntii - irt 

Bi^nn NXS,u the rfiitw'ird r Jik jt.i'Pjl psv i^bctdk^ ^ 
and J rector Hm 'J f'les^hn.)! KiDir.r Kj-" j^^ 




'I would OCX thtnk of pwnng i chtld of mv own loio 
anv substitute care program oo a fut>-unK bans, cipe- 
.lallv a center b«ed program " 

— Burton NXTiiie 



\r '« in sub't.i >t niinpinntai vjrc \t 
, I, I , _i \ , in, ot r\r u.. h on hovs » h i>! r i de 

( i,> >».r'i "ii s ' A(njlJ noi ihink )t pjf . J hiid 
,,' T , Liwn n," J^v '^.^NiiiLif .arr pro^jm on i 'jil 'ime 
-av«. r«.ptu)l'. wcntr' based prog' am Hr 'JCpeM^hat 
f-a-rnts not use .ub^t.t le . ire it all ex>ept tor (ki. JMonal 
>, M ''ir n^ hr '"'m months ot i .h id s litr 
oiT> s,\ r-oiths to firrc >ear^ ot J^r ^Xl-!Ie sjv^ ihe 
parrrt .an u-c somr pan time -hild-are, but the i.hild 
>bould spend nosi ol his vkaking lime with a parent or 
grandparent He.onJudcs. 1'nlcs.s vou J>eavervgood 
reason I ur^e son n- . to delegatr the pntnarv khild reanrtg 
-ask to ixinr elsr du-^ng vour < hild s Int three vean of 
life Bahirs form their *ini human ana^hmenf only 
,",e Pj'^'es ^cc<n 'o ram language onN once The 
.>i.t.t nes i)t ihor processes pla\ a maior role in shapir>g 

hr 'iiturr ot rai.h nes* .hild 

1 hild psychologist Lee Saik ar^un that no one .an 
rrplate the mother it she must work fcducatioiul iheonst 
Scima Fnibergsavs that regular absentesbv the toother art 
datniging lor children under ihrre (>nls trom ages three to 
si\ she states lan most children profit trom a halt dav in 
'•uh v^LaIir\ group >.^'C Buie\rn'hen shewr^tcv. Tbereis 
a consensus among preschool edutators that the benefits 
o* a gorv^ prrs^hool piogram diminish or are esen can 
vtued whe t the m.^ih.'| dav is prolonged to six hours or 
^^r\i5nd 

T>( TieJital ~stit''i-.^melt too has wn*. rd rrservatJor>s 
ihiui da^^if Tbc ^mentan Medi«.al ^ssocurion 
Ajmrd n WS"^ ihii di\ i.arr l.ente^^~wbrre drooling, 
d ipr'td to\ s.'ji.ki-'p cntanis put their hnprrs tn tbrir 
iut^' an nrMur it -^e^ tbrrr n 'nu'rs- >Arre ^>et.oin 
. ii'^v lun, , .r-> « -^'f. nr,>. and d >-rivr ordmE 
It-, . ^ t 's t 'i ej\f <. I' Mrot in,' othrt atirhi>n[)es 



(CMV, mtrs.-tion 

Miny o> the gcnns ihus met *onld cvcntjailv hive 
entrrrd die «. hild's tyiTrm 4n)rvv js it i Uirr i^r But gisrn 
[hat a baby's immune f)r$trm is not vkcll drvrlof>e<i until 
the thifJ monih, ard not full* ctfcvtuc until ilx-Kit a^c 
two caHv exposure lOr be nsk* ,^nd if ( V1\ is hrought 
home '0 J pregnant mother it >.an be verv dangerous "I he 
standing rriornmendation rt the ^men>.jn ^>.adem\ ot 



Even the gold standard of day- 
care— a nanny-type arrangement in 
the child's own home— has serious 
problems. The most common is 
frequent turnover among caregivers, 
which can cause emotional 
disruptions for the child. 



PediJtnc and the ( enters tot r>ivj'ic I or^tmi is 'hj. a!i 
thildrcn under r*o ».hould he sJred tur «inN v*iiS ihe t 
siblings Uhen that is impo\sible the* reit nimend thji ni> 
more ihar st\ Jiildren Uom To ,voir thin ,hr i fimric"i 
be >:i.*upcd pgether 

The MagK Bjllet 

At itimr pninr m 'It s m "iK \:i rni. an pjrrr'^ 
*cff promised J tnajiji bullet rhu *uiilil -r, ikc ijrc 
Workable v^ujlir* time it *ji tal'"d It didn t tij' ct 
how muih lime sou spent v* ih sdur vhild the jrpi'^cf 
>fren; so long as v^har time sou did spt^nd v^as quJ)it% 

In their retentlv published honk nu^/i/t f'j'infiic 
Linda Albert and Mk'-Je' Popk.n assure prer s *hji ^^■\ 
ijn TJnittimi urjipjn tTioitu iis into eisi).i'("s f'li' 
!ikc J healths diet high in natural toods and s if >. 
sustain kids throughout the da »h( n stju h i\c 'u "^t I um 
elsew htre 

This runs jgamsi all i.redibilit\ Arnont w ho deiirv hit 
time, phnical presence and intensive one on one nurute 
are imponant to ihildten denies e>-ers irjisfi ot hunMn 
development research 

It is f jniiularls ironu rtnJav, * hen parens are oihrr*ise 
so rciepuve to the idea that small attentions eJris m lite 
lan make a lar^^e difference The emphasis ur starting nut 
nght leads mans lOu'^ies to insnt on tntural thilJbinh 
Neariv eserv mo<leni parent >.on>-iJers it essenr il to ho'J 
their ba'^s in the first minutes after binh lest hr bond to 
an inv.ubator instead ot a human Some mamu'n that the 
fini d iv or first six *eeks or tirM 'our rronth*. depending 
on vDur gvif\j are an absoliiieU ^ ntuai pcnod for e>ijhlish 
tng parent shiid tiei ^et st>me of these sjme pjrcnis iher 
hand theirstill pmk infant for rrosi ot his staking hour^ lo 



V),i)* Ui Save bet i s.onvin,.eiJ i.j. ' is iioi nes.euar> 
to at.ruatlv talk to, holj luddie tea>.h and t.omlon imj' 
babies ourse'vrs ^Xe parents will ]ust pu k out the aaivTiies 
and the sftt>n^ the clothes, toys, schedule, and din Ue 
swil tct the tone (ot the ihdd s lift, while l«"'n| ino»t o( 
the as'Tual rcant^ to our sitters and housekefpers 

New Skills for Old Love 

Though expetts tell us there is no su bstitute fot parenul 
time and anention, >.onscienttous dav >.arc providers do trv 
tn lompcnvate Most caretakers insist the>'rc not |ust 
habs sitting bui prosidinR valuable training In imprcs 
Msc ilin'sa! language directors dev^nSe theit attention to 

grosi and h,te motor skills, to goosi selt son< ept, and 

enhansed >.reatmrs 

Dav sare children, to sure, often stan our ahead of 
their home raised peers in things like knovsirg ihealphabct 
V hen thev begin kinde-^rten But dit> this amount to 
annhmg, kids under age tour, experts 'ell us, are not 
<,apable of n uch ' ashievement ' In ta^ , formal edusation 
in th» »e s'ars san astualK do harm pannularlv if tt is 
dem ndmg or uimpetitive Manv auihoniies now sav that 
until a soungsret is about fiv e, lirtle more than sreative p'a> 
s>uj!([ tu be >olKitcd tfom b.im 

^ hen children are vounp, it is importan' thar their envn 
ronnieni sompn to their needs rathr ihan the reverse 
fraiber^ points out in T^e ^fJ^Il )ejrs ihat "it is onl> in 
the rtinds ol adults ihai c hildhtxxi is a paradise a tirre of 
mpiKenie and serene inv in truth she savs the ' 
sears are often full ot fearlul pufzlcs \Xhat the sou .g 
"11 urgcnils reed is not education hut tie affection and 
'i ^' I rr .J y r-'ion ol iht ir pannts 

*; ..oii^t isnoitasU ' oui,h Institutions i an t 

hopcTiMitfr i! (>niv(nalevs rare inxian^es san extras>ri.ii 
ran individuals o^cr i v.hild in dav care this tove and 
ptn.onai atienion he srasfs A maiontv of ^aretaker^ are 
tons icntioLs and in to substitute for the missingparents, 
bui fill anv-ua'. tor anv number ot reasons One problem 
ic ihtet nunihers — a single saretaket r»pKa!lv looki after 
from tern, 'o 1^ ^hiklrrn depending tin their age and the 

\nothci 's onrinuits ( h'ld deirh>pmental>sts rell us 
thai ripid srii-^n^ of ^uaf-Jians s extrcmeiv iraurtiati2ing 
!o a Miiall \ii * I ha' is until thev e im nsit to get at 
taihtii lo ar ^arc ^iser If a ..hiid •> jnab'c to de^ctop 
seairt idult attas hmcnts m the ^irsi fhrr' or tour vears, he 
can RTow up iimpiv not canng for jnvones approval and 
lacking anv se ' ot j^oun abilits >ei it is not uniom 
mon tor parents i change child care providers two or 
three times a ve nad expenence, sk kncss, child gets too 
old fot that group etc 

{■sen if rhe parents and v hilu siav put the provider mav 
move our tron underneath then The average child care 
prot;raiTi in Ses* \ork state has a M) percent annua! turn 
over raie among us teachers Manv parents have found an 
acLeptablt care provider after a long search onlv to lose 
her left for a new ,ob Go. mamed Deported b> the 
jin ni^iration se-sue \u pair goes home 

Bui the vlrc^^eM problem with paid child reanng is that 
someone is ^ing asked to do fot monev what ver> tew ot 
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.t hjrd to hirr \X hjt 
A ihr . M ("11 'hrv vwu .nj( ot 'fif f w JN 'I I 



I 'r ti J 'o the 
. h< ii! 



Motherv Fmuljtin)( Fjihcrs 



*r\ fi)u* ind cionottipi jri iti^cmrniN hi> brtn the Jn^u 
rnf r.i ihj' ^lJnv uthrrs eci no \* rjppid up )n c imnji; jnd 
doir^ jt 'he vAornplur i*i(v Sfiv>ric dthununi/cJ 
k^Mti^ i^trfrst in the mhrrutr iv'^s ot tJmiK lite jnd 'Jihn^ 
'O pjnKipJtc fjirlv tn J(inir»tii rcvpunsibilmcv V it 
jppcjrv ihjt vkorkjhulun jnd tamiK dercliL lu.i hj»c be 
lojth ci^ual oppi)niinin dise jscv linking moihcri is mui h 
j> fjthcn \i J rc cm ^onfcrcnic on ihildtrn, da* lJtc 
ijmpJtKnff S\lvij Hrwicti toid Jn jncidotc jbout her 
crfon. to tiin^ nn njooiUi JLLOu^Ilng hrm \nhur 
^ndc'>tn lo institute J dj* ii-rpoliiN hct. juvc 40 pfticnt 
ot Vndrrscn * pro?fi'>ionjU itf ^*t>mcr jrU jt! ot ihf« 
v*onun Hr*lrtt pointed imi \*(irk W> hourv i »cck It 
IV CNNrniui, vhf jrpurd thjt profyjrns he put into pla^c so 
thir Jttcr dclivcnng then babici thc^c hardworking cm 
plo\''o >jn keep on tn rh- ihs )usr as before Appar 
cntU ^nhijr ^ndcr^cn v c« mti^c^ the businns value 
in (he pian and Jiicptcd her ptopoval But >*hai kind ot 
humjn MKiffv arc »c bciommg *hcn \^r entourage nc» 
parffifs to hold 6<1 hout a »cck ' lobs' 

tW ot the pjnt obs' Jc>, to ^ood da* lirc ever being 
mofc than a happv fx^ption i\ thar *hilc all parents u ant 
j;ood quj'irv i hild i arc, far tcv*cr arc willing to pro^dc it 
I inda Burton d:^Lnhc^ the nuimcnt she rcvOgniifd the 
root ot 'he dilemma 

VI hilc 1 -and m04t ot 'v\ fncnd^— were wvTng 
out nrniJi v*rrt tiwiiood o ^rl^ ar home and rjivc 
I'jf I hiMrcn "t nc ot u^ fvf r ivkrd the qtirstion 
Thfi *fnt si'Ps nt Mir A '•hou'd tr raiMn^ ou* 
vhilJnn --ninvis »crr tii/ vc^^ ^t>od' 




'Even ai nx moaihs b^hin will become teriouslv dr- 
prnsed, losing ihnr s-ni1e, thru appniie, (heir iniernt 
in ihingi and ocople if (he parrot who has cared for 
ihcm diuppcarv ' 

— Beniamin Spock 

Mv varrtulU >Aurdrd u'.rrix niert^ •< t 

li'ialU i.ir'c baA tohaurt nic Iwjicd 
-i> ronr *ho aould rnmurapr rn ^hildrrr s <'r 
a iMtv 'jkr Them on rtcrr^ttnp outinp^ a^^wcr jli 
itrir ti(tlc qiie^fioiiv and tovk them to Otcp I 
\* inteii someone \*hu wt'tiM be a pan ot the (atr 

>iu»)>. naintiill> after realK thinking abou \*hat 
I wanted for m> children and rewntiriK ad>enisr 
men' after ad>enisement I came to tr»e stunning 
rcaliunon that the person I mis looking tor wav nght 
under itiv ni«c I had h^en iir5perarel> trving to hir? 



The quC5t for a humane i.hild '^jp ig s>stcin is mort 
,haL, an rng,necnng problem It 's a >aiuC5 problen So 
long av we tontinue to debase parenting. onl> the debased 
Mill be wilhng lo take it on Vi long as pf<tplc perversciv 
want what ihey are not willing themse[>C5 to g)>e. thert 
tan be no sotu'i ^n The onis was our of the narural short 
age of (tood child <are is for eserv parent to devote mort 
ot his own time to his children, instead of hunting tranti 
laiU ard quixotiLalN, tor more and better hir?d i.are 

Backdoor Networks 

There is pmentN a broad i.onsensus that women as 
mui-h as men thnse when tho are able to tak j wnde. 
attise role in the world Increased female education and 
( loyment are. on the whole, powerlul and p<>s,tise 
deseloprtients in Ameni^ life 

But whatever expansile new roles women hase taken on 
in ihe last three or four devadc\ thrs are emphatualls ttrt 
intrrfNted in rrlinqm hmg tfie old onrs Vlomrn vtill want 
huvbands and thes still want to be mothers Thc^ are 
taking on heas-v added rf^ponsibilitifs without reletting 
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Pta cl ofi c IttA warns aOowuccs horn ikc iuk fnr par- 
c^B who my it borne to raae tkar anaU childm. 



(heir tndinonai iropcranvcs Unfortunately, the expcn- 
mcnt in fofpn|l new roles for women has tAcn place (not 
cotncMkntally) n one of the mosi self interested eras m 
American historv (the "me decades") Riung egoum is 
compounded hy a umultaneous collapse cf rradttiorul sys- 
tems of parental burden shannf. Often madvertentl>. we 
have kicked out i lot of the social supports that used to 
undeiprd child-raising in this countrv — decent public 
Svhools m the cities, strong "backdoor' nerworks among 
parents, extended families and relatives nearbv to help oui, 
a ufe public environment that allowed children to plas 
outdoors wi'hout supervision While the nse of substitute 
parennng on i mass scale tn some ways signals a MKializa 
tion or publK takeover of the structure of parenting, on a 
deeper level the last decades have seen a sharp and un 
healihy pnvanution of child reanng responsibilities Ue 
have to a laifr extent washed our hands of the idea of 
children ai \ common treasure 

Sun^eys show a tremendous decline since the 1950s in 
the social presnge accorded to parents Most parents still 
find the personal satisfactions tangible, immediate even 
overv helming. But with collective approval and cultural 
rewards evaporanng, reanng a chiM is on one level much 
less uttstying than it once was, for women in particular 
Today, women are more likely to be admired and apprea 
ated for launching a catchv new ad campaign for tooth 
paste than they are for nurtunng and shaping an onginal 
personality 

The pasi thret decades have also brought widespread 
abandonment of children by their fathers — an erj M high 
illcginmacy and extensive no fault divorce Manv mothers 
at some point face economic demands with no spouse 
present As i result, some «'e undersundably reluctant to 
endanger their job market value by iiartlv or tcmporanly 
withdrawing from the labor force Meanwhile, most fa 
thers rertuin unwttling to stav home wtth theit >oung chil 
dren. and few absent 'athers pay adequate child support 



How to Suy at Hf"nc 

^e know that children benefit tly — intellecu' JK 
and emotiuruliv — Irom paternal ai lOn There is no 
''sound bamet,' no moment when children suddentv stop 
needing their mothers and fathers But at a itunimum. 
experts couitsel, we ought to aim for a situanon where one 
or the other parent a devoting most of his ome to the child 
until he IS about three vcars old 

Thai <.ould mean parents working ai siagjgered intervals 
and alterrunng a' chiM-eare More likely, it will lead to 
one parent working tull time and one working irregularS 
or not at all unnl the child enters pan nmc nurserv school 
or kinderganen ^ hkh there ts no reason to dist-ourage It 
af>pears that on<.e thev are about three, most children <.an 
benefit from the soculiution ot a tew hours ol nursen 
school r*fo or three times a week The practice that n\anv 
Amencan parmis already lollow— incrementally mcreas 
inf their participanon in the paid labor force as the voun 
gesi child begitis attending some M.hool — "ems ro be 
sound Parents and vhild'en bjth <.an benefit trom an 
increase in tainilv in<.ome It parents hnd work stimulating, 
(heir satisfaction and confidence will overflow into the 
familv But these be ehts disappear it work begins to vui 
into (he cSild s nme at home 

It will not be paniculariy easy lor all tamilies to work 
out, hut to the extent we can assist, educate, enjom, ac 
commodate, and inform, we ought to work toward a pol 
icy of maximal parental tare in the preschool vears In laci 
that IS what we still have m a maionn ot families Figures 
from the Bureau ol Labor Statists, s show that todav 
percent of all mothers with <.hilJren under three are nor 
working \nd of thow who do wo-k one th'"* ^rk on v 
pan rime Moreover, v^mc t. the 'jII tim- >rk or ^ 
seasonallv or pan of the vear Thr bottom lire Jesp r 
sharp increases in temale labor lor^e panicipation three 
out of four mothen with voung ..hildren still either do not 
work at all or work onlv part time or seasonally Despite 
the pressures, most \menvans still think it is imponant to 
arrange then lives so that thev i.an be with theit children 
when thev are ven voung 

Secood-Cboice Solutioos 

For reasons most parents alreadv sense, paid dav care 
ought to be a distinct second choke andgtoupdav care 
institutions a last alternative Fot some children, dav car; 
seems satistac^on But lew youngsters thnve in ii, and 
some very taigc Iractton— quite possiblv most— are 
stunted in some wav .f they an forced to spend more than 
a few hours a dav in their earlv years in nonparental care 
U'here full-time dav-care can t be eliminated, we at least 
ought to sh&nen irs duration Jor instance by working 
shorter hours, using < aretakers dose to home or job site, ot 
having parenrs stagger their times ol employment so that 
one can drop off the child late and the other pick him up 
earl) ) And the longer nonparenul care can be oelaved. ihr 
less likely it is to do harm 

Having a child cared lor in the home of a friend or 
neighbor is usually prelerable to a center, becjt se the 
serting is more familial and the care is usuallv more per 
sonal and less ng)dlv structured Having a relative <ome 
inio )our own home is even better The setting is familiar 
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to the ^hild, »nd i iraf^dparrr >r iui i or cou* ' . while not 
. pjrcni, i» it If!" » tarn pcmanenr prt ^ce in ihr 
». Kild i life, iironglv tied to the parr ntv *nd someone from 
*hom a warmer than normal Irvel of concern be 
ejsp«aed No doubi, hittd dav ^.are jkays enm as a 
ner-«afY oil u^d ^'v some hopefullv *mall number of 
parents Bui owing to its inheren intractable disad 
images, publu poliues ou^hi to -u)id as a nutter of 
pnnurlf an> endonement or subsidization ot lull time 
nDnparenul »Jfe >or tn»jnts and odd'en 

Public Policy Chaofd 
>Xe instead ou^t to o^ri Nubstanfi. 'e» assistance to 
those -paniiularK Mnple mother^ and low miome mar 
ned »ouples— *hi) rce! the> hj>e little alienage to 
in(( theit children m pruup ..are Sirjtle pjrent^. jre the 
^toup *ith ihe mcjRcrcsi hnjnujl i>(»ndit!on the least 
.houe in the siruitunng of tneir home ar ">«ements ^et 
o4 peuent ot di>nneJ *idime.l. sepjrjteJ jnd mmar 
i-ied mother* stj> ai home *ith their .children »h,ir ihc\ 
jrc under thrre Another peri^eni »ork onl> pan nme 
Manv ^..rapc along; Ii>inp *ith relai^es. .olleaing child 
suppon. dta*ing on ScKial Sc.unn and XFIX. and con 
suminp sa>injcs until ihei>hild is old enough Jor the mother 
to *ork 

Ue ought to ihjr^e the Ia*s jnd habir that prevent 



minv parents » ho would like to from working at home 
^ -Iter Nancv Pearccv poinn out that, once, "the home 
Mas the i.enier ol socierv, both socully and -'•onomicallv 
\ woman ^ould raise a family and still taki. in ofher 
interesting aaivincs because thc^ took pla«.e .n or ne r 
the home ' Attei industruliution, ho*- 'ver, the home was 
rtdu».ed to a passive adjunct W'oman s role was rrduied. 
M hile nan s role was enham. ed b> the development oi the 
monev e^onom> 

Thanks to nc» tei.hnology and servues, the rrbinh and 
rehnement ot domestu industry is both possible and desir 
jhle \3lhether in business Joronesell doing piece work or 
>.ontrai.t or i.onnc»ted to an orfii.e b> computer modem, 
thete IS mu h pr«.H]uai>e, interesting, and »ell paving 
*ork thjt ,.jn now be done easily at home We wuphi to 
stop sjtntmng the needs of parents and children to the 
spevul interests ot trade unions i*ho oppose home »orki 
jnd some emplo^en, and rrpfal the antiquated pto»isions 
ihai inhibn tunher deientrjliution ot 'he workplace 

^Xe also ought lo relieve the tix burden on parenrs »ho 
opt to Slav home wiih their t.hildren Lwger exemptions 
tor >oun^ children and for caretaking expenses should be 
i-onsidered And the bos that forbids nonworkers trom 
making as big a tax-free coninbufion to iheir IR A as work 
ers are allowed should be rcaif'eJ 

>Ke should encourage emplo)(n (o uunrute more Hex 
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oroe. food pan-nine employment, >ob ttu m|. and "tike 
out" wofk. to that parents who work can irrantt thei* 
ichedulei to ipend more time with their chi.-*ren Part 
time working parrnn mike rxcrllent, reipoiKblr tiiploy 
eev and. eruennc an eta of critical labor thona^ * it in 
the oneitst of compcmo as i a wocken id brntf th*9e 



Today, women arc more likely to be 
admired and appreciated for 
launchmg a catchy new ad 
campaign for toothpaste than they 
are for nurturing and shaping an 
original personality. 



lilrntrd individuals into the labor tort.c on their icrmJ ^ 
more fluid, lcu npd \oh market, which has been evolvnj; 
in thi» country tor years anvway. will improve both cffi 
iirncv and workrt utistaction 

NXc ou|;ht to support other forms oi lamilv carf lor 
ihildrrn.fot instance by gtandpatcats Perhaps lax t.rcdits 
could be allowed for parents »ho »Jtii to Kouse J Jrand 
parent or othrt relative who would t.are tot ihr child 
Perhaps fTJsr I mpon an tathcnjs mut. h smothcnoughi 
ti) tec! rcspons'bic lor djils supcniucir jnd guuijnic ot 
their vhildrcn i\ tries jre slowls bcpimiinp lo 

More Ambitious Proposals 

•iome tall tor n.ore Jnibitious p'ogrjmi that *oM 
tablish a system ni lomprehensise suppon tni aV parents 
Penelope I eat.h trptcs that the earls sejry oJ vhild».jie 
should be treated as a distint.t Kihjie ot lite. »s edut.ation 
and reiirement ate treated, Jid thji J parent »ho i.avi Jt 
home to raise J soung t.hild should rt.use Jn jiii.vyjn».e 
trom the sute She h s ».jlled lor J pruenm thjr would 
jIIow one pareni to sras hv Tie full rmie thtiJuph 'he . hild s 
♦irst fwo years then proside eirjining to luisi a f^rjdujl 
return lo «^ork it desired 

•M'an Cjtlson ot the Rch-kfo'd institute propoies thai 
»e improye our cconomu treatment ot parents He t.alls 
for tour alterations ot tj\ jnd s^vial poluy doublmj; the 
tax exemption for children i>nly pros id .ga S6(X' jnnuii 
tavyredii fo. eaih child, as vsellas jn extra SMX)aIlosyjnt.t 
in the year o( a ehild s birth, and ».onsenin(; the ^.urrent 
yhild care credit inio a unisersal SSOOyreditayailabletoall 
parents whether they pas tor ».are or pmside it thrmselscs 
For a mjmed ouple for exjmple with three sinjll shil 
dten and an income ol >2*>,(KX). this plan vyould allovy 
ihem lo retain up to $4 M\) more iit iheii camed in».t>me 

This program shitts the tax burden a»ay from tjmlies 
wtih voung children and lovy jrd indisiJujls without ».hild 



ratung mponsibi liiies, returning v lo the conditions of the 
post World War I! era, vrl.v.i lamilies were largely e»cn 
from taxation Its rr%enue (OS yould be manipulated 
within a broad range, tot instance by altenng the age at 
which children no longer qualify 

Danugc by Day-Carc Lobby 

Todav. all of the aggmsiye efforts ol tfie inyreasingiy 
powerful day-care lobby head in the vyrong direction Day 
care acnviw insist that encouraging new parents to stay at 
home IS "absurd " Working parencs are "a reality " Stay at 
home parents are "dinosaurs " 

The advocates impluiilv discourage the form ot day 
care that is least likely to be narmtui— informal care in a 
neighbor's or fr>end's home — on the grounds that it is not 
standardized and rcgulaiec lot professional enough The 
fundamental push of div-care advocacv today is away 
from the persona!, the small, and the impromptu and to 
^ard the big. regulated. ftuorcv.ent lit ' voung age homes 
run by professional baby sitters This ts tf>e cmly vyjy to 
make universal social parenting possible, and it is the strat 
egv that «.urrenilv has the political momentum 

Ot yourse, these yenters. vyhile yarving vyidelv trom 
worst to bener, are the playr. least lik to gjy^ children 
vyhat they need Common sense am, .mpincal research 
both bear that out But alt existing bonuses, options, jnd 
subsidies push m iheir diteytton For instance, our y urrent 
yhtlJ yare tax credit line 40 on torm 1040^ t.osts about 
billion annually But it van be vljimed only by people vyho 
pas others to proside ,he ».j»r It «.jnnot be claimed bs 
parental vare giyers In iddition to being blatantly discnmi 
naiors Jnd regrcssise it is j transfer from stas Jt home 
parents ho hjsc msser J^irikc ir^uinr to synrkinK p 
tnts w riu jte n».her i is sers b.iO r-ilus tor .hildrcn 

Rjther than further subsidi/in^' substitute pjrentmg 
yyi Its mjny nsks, *e oughi to enJejsor to oy en neyy 
0,'iions 'or the Ijrvr nainh - ot ^mnyars syho syould like 
to ri"e their nsyn ».hildrrn Hut the hilp jnd emourjge 
mem jnd dollars on 'he side ol ^hilJrt jnd parents nt)i 
institutions jnd burejuvuts 

t ertainis raising yhtldrrn p'^^^^'^f^ ''^ shjre ot tmstrj 
lions ind tJtieue It is a ^it mjiiding usk And vyiihout extra 
Joses <»t time I'onc •oiscT'a.icin itui jdult sninuijtion 
stJs !i hone pjients .JT voriie tei! isoljted But raisint 
».h;ldren i^ jIso one ot 'itr s most sjned jnd huinjni up 
denjking.s It tor».cs us to lJ».t oor 0»n mortaiin, tlie 
implit. Jttons ot our eihks our nsyn deepest hopes 

Ses ther^ syil! be Jitfit.ulties But there are (ompensa 
tions more secure .hildrcn hjppiet patents, a healthier 
MKiery The requisite changes are vyell >»ithin our yapabili 
ties jM yye need is to be t.onsin.ed thes are vyorthsshile 
Thes demand some hard bu re».eswry choices that go to 
ihe sers t. ore of »hat ii means to be j pjrent, and a ^iti/en 
deciding thjt yye are not going to lise onls tor ourseKes 
lor our shon run prospenty jnd nutenal adsancement 
That vye vjn, and yes. yyjnt to , articipjte spmrualK in the 
future ol our culture Thjt f Jising j child hs out ovyn .ode 
ano ethics is both a ssonhs gojl jnd J protoundls ress ird 
ing undertjking S 
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Mr K11.DKK Thank \oLi, Mi ZmMncM^tcM 
Dr Richard Chlioid 

STMKMFNTOK l)K KK HAKI) M ( IJFFOKI). lil Sdl INSTITl TK 
FOR ( IlIM) AM) FAMIL^ Vi)\M \, I M> KKSI H OF NOKTll 
( AKOLINA AT( IIAI»FI. 

Mr CLIFFORD Thank \(>u , , 1 * i 

Mv name i.s Dick Chfford. and Im from thr Bu.sch Institute io\ 
Faniilv Pohc\ at the UniverMtv of Noith Carohna 1 m deimhted to 
be here toda\ to talk about the is^ue^ of hi^h-quaht\ preschool pio- 
L^rair > for children in Ame/ica 

There are five points that I want to make, and 1 ve tried to p^ive 
each one of them one mmute , , x 

First there is a lar^e and throwing need tor child ca.e m Amer- 
ica I think we've talked about that alread>. and 1 11 come back to 

Second parents want high-qualitv programs lor their children 
Nobody's' really talked too much about what parents want. here, in 
terms ol hi^h qualitN. 

Third high quality pre^^ran^.s '^^'^^ tor chikiien I aisagree 

with Mr. Zinsmeister. and I'll talk a little bit about that in a 

minute. , . u j 

Fourth, high q. Jitv programs are expensive, and subsidies aie 
required for many families Wh'jn I talk about that. Id like to re- 
emphasize some of those points. 

Finally, adequate standards and monitoring are essential to en- 
suring access to high-quality programs 
Number one, the need for child care 

I know that numerous speakers at the previous hearing spoke 
about the continuing need fbr child care in America One would 
sav that women are in the work fbrce to stay Our economy de- 
pends on them, especially with the restriction in the labor force in 
the coming years, and we'll continue to see increases in the need 
for child care . . .... . 

We talked earlier about the need for increases in child care, and 
whether weVe going to need more slots in child care. People forget 
that the work force has been increasing consistently over abou^ the 
last 20 years, and shows no signs of not continuing to incr-ease. 
We re going to need more child care, and we need child car e now 

Second par^ents want high quality pr'ogr-ams Parents need and 
want good pr'ogrums for their young child'*en In a survey oi ^ome 
1000 parents registerang the'r children for kindergarten in Nor'th 
Carolina we asked them why they chose the program their child 
was in. The reasons they gave us fbr choosing child car-e was that 
thev wer-e looking for a setting that was good for child develop- 
ment a setting in w^hich their child would be happy, and one in 
Wi ich the person caring for their children was experienced. 

These reasons were chosen most frequently by parx 's r*egar'dless 
of family income, race, or marital status The parents are saying 
that they want high-quality programs. 

Third high-quahty programs are good for our childrxm Iher'e is 
reahy a large and growing litervature which exists on the impor- 
tance of quality pre-school programs fbr social and cognitive devel- 
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opment of our young children. I didn't come prepared to get into 
an argumeTit about— and Tm not a psychologist— the strange situa- 
tion item that is used to say that v?hild care is not good for infants 

But I think that a careful review of the literature would show 
you that this does not support a broad concern for children who 
enter child care above 1 year of age. This debate centers almost ex- 
clusively around infant child care. The primary spokesperson on 
that has been active in the development of ABC, served on their 
.'^search and advisory committee on the Act for Better Child Care, 
an.^ has been intimately involved in this process, 

I lon't think he or any of the spokespeoPle are advocating that 
we xio away with child care in America, 

Next, child care is expensive. That's the one thing that I think 
we can agree on here, if there's anything that we've heard agree- 
ment on. High-quality care is especially expensive. Take center 
based care as an example. 

In a paper I recently presented at the American Educational Re- 
search Association, I estimated that typical child care costs in 
center based settings cost about $3,000 on the average for full-time 
care for a single chiLi. 

If we are going to increase quality, that price is going to go up. 
As an aside here, the figures from the Census Bureau of $1,200 per 
child per year — I'm not quite sure where that comes from To me, 
it locks like it's >lightly more expensive than that — about $1,40C 
per year fcr relative care, not just for out of home care but in 
family daj' care. 

Family day care by a non-relative costs about $2,000 per year, 
which is roughly the same as center or group-based child care. 
That is not for full-time care, of course 

In a similar study done by Sandy Hofferth on the longitudinal 
survey of their use, very similar figures were found. The ^verage 
weekly cost was $38 per week, but that was not for full tir- ^are, 
but for 30 hours per week, on the average. 

Many families in America who need full-time care need it for 40 
or 50 hours per week, because of their work arrangements. 

Child care costs must be subsidized. Governments at the Federal, 
State and local levels will have to subsidize care for many familus. 
The private sector also must play a role. We really haven't heard 
too much about the private sector today. 

Parents of young children themselves are very young. Many of 
them are at the beginning of their careers and thus at the low 
point of family income, but they are faced with this large expendi- 
ture to ensure the well-being of their young children. 

The example that I like to use most frequently in North Carolina 
is that I have a son who is a sophomore at North Carolina State, 
studying engineering. It costs me less to send him to North Caroli- 
na State, whic) is heavily subsidized by the Scate, than it would for 
me to send him to child care. 

Now, I'm not facin^; tnat cost at the beginning of my career— I'm 
a little bit beyond that. If we adjusted what I paid for his child care 
when he was in there — and hp.l's really when I got interested in 
child care— I was paying $140 a week for child care for him, back — 
he's now almost 20. When he v/as three, I was paying $140 a v^ek, 
because I wanted high-quality child care. 
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It's unrealistic to expect that these young parents can pay the 
true cost of child care. There are going to be some who will make a 
real sacrifice, but it s unrealistic to think that most families are 
going to be able to make that sacrifice and provide high-quality 
child care. 

Another group that we've forgotten in terms of w^o's paying for 
child care are the child care workers. A colleague of mine, Susan 
Russell, did an analysis of child care in Chapel Kill, North Caroli- 
na, and she found that the primary people who were subsidizing 
child care were the people who were working in child care— not 
anyone else. 

This can't go on forever. We've talked about the turnover rate in 
child care, and all of the attendant complications of both people 
with very little or no training working in child care. That's not 
going to change unless we improve salaries in child care. 

Failure to provide good programs has many costs, and we haven't 
talked too much about the cost of not providing good programs. 
From what we know about what good programs do— they reduce 
placement in special education, the likelihood of retention in 
grade— we know that there are savings in providing good pro- 
grams. We know that if you don't provide good programs, there are 
going to be costs that we'll pay for later 

In fact, we are paying for those now. 

Perhaps most import' ^ly, from my own experience in working 
in child care centers an across the United States and to some 
degree overseas, children in low quality programs are simply not 
happy. Our children have a right to be happy. 

Improved regulation is required This is my last point While 
high-quality care is expensive, we can't assume that e,;penslve care 
IS of high quality. We know that the quality of care varies dramati- 
cally across the United States. 

For example, a single care give in a day care center can care for 
a maximum of three infants in some States, and a maximum of 
eight infants in another State I don't think there is any reputable 
child rare professional in America who would tell you that you 
could provide high quality care for eight infants with one care- 
giver. 

Now, we may quibble a little over whether three is I'Aier than 
four, or four better than five, but there s no doubt from the profes- 
sionals in America that eight infants with one caregiver is not good 
for children. 

In a study that Susan Russell and I conducted m North Carolina, 
we found that child care centers with high standards and frequent 
monitoring were only one-fifth as likely to have child abuse and ne- 
glect complaints lod^^ed against them, as were centers meeting the 
minimum State requirements. 

We know that regulation can make a difference in the lives of 
these >oung children and in the lives of their families State Gov- 
ernments need guidance and financial assistance in planning and 
improving standards and monitoring Regulation really has those 
two pieces to it 

It involves standards that are reasonable and monitoring to 
make sure those standards are improved. 
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Anothc'i e\ inplc Ihit Tvlatlonship bot\vr montoiin.. and 
quality care— there was :i study in Pv^nii^>l\ap.iv .> ^ tiK^ Je|., je to 
V hich centers v,vre complying ro the reK'^jl'ition'- i i Peimsv Ivaria 
^ clear relationship between the quality of the learning environ- 
ment for kids and compliance to regulations was found, up to about 
a point with 90-percent compliance. It's interesting that when you 
went beyond 90-percent — to where they were overly concerned 
about dottin^,^ the i's and crossing the t's— the quality dropped offer 
very slightly. But up to 90 percent compliance showed that there 
was a clear relaticnsinp between quality in environment and com- 
pliancf*. 

In summary, let me say that based on my own work and that of 
many other researchers across the country, we know that child 
care must be and can be improved. It's going to take a major com- 
mitment irom Government as well as from famili .3 of young chil- 
dren to bring about this improvement. 

In order to ensure the well-being of our youngest citizens and 
their families — and of our Nation— we must make high-quality 
care available for all of our young children who need it. 

Better child care provides our Federal Government an opportuni- 
ty to make a major difference in the Mves of young children and 
their families. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Richard M Clifford follows:] 
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Mr, Chairman and members of the committee. My nare is 
Dick Clifford. I am Associate Director of the Bush 
Institute for Child and Family Policy at the Frank Porter 
Graham Child Development Center at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. I am delighted to be here today to 
discuss the issue of high quality programs for preschool- 
aged children in America. 

There are 5 points that I want to make today: 

1. There is a large and growing need for child 

care in America. 

2. Parents want high quality programs for their 

children. 

3. High quality programs are good for children, 

4. High quality programs are expensive and 

subsidies are required for many families. 

5. Adequate standards and monitoring are essential 

for insuring access to high quality programs. 

Meed for child care. I know that numerous speakers at 
your previous hearing spoke of the continually growing need 
for child care in America. My home state is a particularly 
heavy user of out of home care for young children because of 
our heavy dependence on female labor force participation in 
textiles, apparel and furniture industries. At the Bush 
Center, we conducted a survey of some 1000 parents 
registering their children for kindergarten in three school 
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districts in North Carolina in the spring of 1986 . Nearly 
two thirds of the mothers of these children were working 
during the yeer before their child entered Kindergarten. A 
total of 75% of the children were m some kind of non- 
parentai child care or education arrangement that year 
(Clifford, 1987). It is a reality of life m North 
Carolina, and m the US as a whole, that preschool-aged 
children are m out-of-home care for major portions of their 
lives . 

Parents want high (juality programs. Parents need and 
want good programs for their young children. When we asked 
them why they chose the program their child was in, they 
gave three reasons most frequently: 

> The setting was good for the child's icvelopment 

> The child was happy there, and 

> The caregiver was experienced. 

These reasons were chosen most frequently by parents 
regardless of family income, race, or marital status. The 
parents are saying they want high quality programs. 

High quality programs are good for our children. A 
large and growing literature exists on the importance of 
quality preschool programs [ f ^r example see Schwsinhart, et 
al, 1986; Ramey, et al, 1987; Ruopp & Travers, 1982; Lazar, 
et al, 1982; McCartney, Scarr, and Phillips, 19P4; Phillips, 
et al, 1987]. Time does not permit a review of that 
literature hcre» However, it is clear that high quality 
p. rams have significant benefits for disadvantaged 
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children in terms of suci ess in school and in later life. 
The data is not as compelling for children from more 
advantaged families, however, high quality environments for 
young children appear to be related to improved cogniti/e 
and social development for all children. 

Child care is expensive. High quality care is 
especially expensive. In a paper I presented earlier this 
month at the American Educational Research Association, 
costs for four models of preschool programs were compared 
(Clifford and Russell, 1988). Model I represented high 
quality as defined by the .National Academy of Early 
Childhood Programs (1985) . Included wei.^ salaries and 
benefits to attract and retain qualified staff, good staff- 
child ratios and group sizes and adequate resources for 
supplies, materials and equipment. The estimated cost for 
this type of program is over $5200 per child per year. 
Models II and III vere for moderate levels of cri jlity one 
with high quality staff but poorer chi3d staff ratios and 
the other with good ratios and gj oup sizes but poor staff 
pay and benefits. These moderate quality programs cost 
roughly $4000 per year per child. Model IV represents the 
status quo for center-based care, and costs auoroximately 
$3000 per year per child. 

Child care costs must be subsidized. Governments - 
both at the federal and state/local levels — will have to 
subsic\.ze care for many families. The private sector also 
must play a role. Parents of young children are themselves 
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relatively young. Many are at the very beginning of heir 
careers, and thus at the low point of family income. Vet 
they ara faced with -his large expenditure to insure the 
well being of their young child. Hofferth (1988) found that 
on average, parents were spending about 10% of their income 
on child care, about what they were spending for food. 
However poor fan.ilies were forced to spend 20-25% on child 
ca-e — about what was spent on housing. Ho;ferth's 
findings were based on much lower costs than our estimates 
of costs for high quality prograifs. It is unrealistic to 
expect that these young parents can pay the true cost. 
Private non-profit agencies such as churches are already 
providing a great deal of help. Day care ..orkers are also 
subsidizing care through low wages and benefits. Business 
and industry is beginning to provide assistance. Parents 
pay by far the largest share of these costs. In recent 
years, the share ot these costs paid by the federal 
government has decreased relative to the other sources of 

help to families. 

While the costs of providing high quality care are 
relatively easy to calculate, the costs of not providing 
such care ara n.ore difficult to uncover. Failure to provide 
good programs has many cost.. An increased number of 
children will be placed in special education and more 
children will be retained in grade in school. And perhaps 
most importantly, my own experience is that children are 
simply not happy in low quality programs. 
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Improved regulation is required. While high quality 
care is expensive, we cannot assume that expensive care is 
of high quality. We know that the quality of care varies 
dramatically in the US. For example a single caregiver in a 
day care center can care for a maximum of 3 infants in some 
states while in others she can care for as many as 8 without 
any assistance. In a study that Susan Russell and I 
conducted in North Carolina, we found that child care 
centers with high standards and frequent monitoring were 
only 1/5 as likely to have child abuse and neglect 
complaints lodged against them as were centers meeting the 
minimum state requirements (1987). We know that regulation 
can make a difference in the lives of these young children 
and their families. State governments need guidance and 
financial assistance in improvj^ng standards and monitoring. 

In summary let me say that, based on my own work and 
that of many other researchers across the country, we know 
that child care must be and can be improved. It will taka a 
major CO unitment from government as well as' from the 
families of young children to bring about this improvement. 
In order to insure the well being of our youngest citizens 
and their families — in fact for our nation — we must make 
high quality care available for all of our young children. 
The Act for Better Child Care provides for our federal 
government an opportunity to make a major difference in the 
lives of millions of young children and their families. I 
encourage you to support the bill. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Clifford. 
Mrs. Inez Holloman. 

STATEMENT OF INEZ HOLLOMAN, HOLLOMAN CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT AND EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED 3Y VERNON HOLLO- 
MAN, JR. 

Ms. Holloman. Thank you for letting me come here today. 

I think that with the exception of one other person to follow on 
the next panel, that I am the only private provider of child care 
here. 

I must say this, though it's not on my testimony— all day long, 1 
felt as though I was on the operating table in the room with a lot 
of professionals who were going to decide whether I would live or 
die. 

I appreciate an opportunity to speak with you this afternoon. 
My son, the second generation, collaborates with me on every- 
thing I do, so he will help me out if I get into a pinch. 
Thank you very much. 
Mr. KiLDEE. You've very welcome. 
Thank you. 

Ms. Holloman. I came before you today as a small busmess en- 
trepreneur, practicing free enterprise in child care. A representa- 
tive of a group of people providing care and nurturing to children 
while at the same time providing jobs and generating revenues. 

Most of us are too busy to create a political scene or to make a 
lot of noise about the fact that we care for 65 percent of America's 
children in child care. We have all of the problems of other small 
businesses— heavy regulation, high cost of insurance, unfair compe- 
tition from unregulated, non-profits and governments at all levels. 
We do this because we chose to serve children. 

Many of us contributed in the only way we knew how during the 
war effort in World War II and the 1940's by keeping other 
women's children so that they could fulfill much-needed other posi- 
tions. The pay was low, and the days were long. Our working day 
consists of the parents' travel time to and from work. 

We did this without State or Federal aid, relying on our own cre- 
ative talents and personal resources to fill the needs. 

I only give you this backward look to help you realize that we 
are as American as motherhood and apple pie. This is women help- 
ing women from other families to work. 

We are marketing the thing that we do best— mothering skills, 
caring and doing for children. The big business of child care came 
at>out during the 1960's, the big days of women's liberation and of 
Title 20. All the noise began to resound with the great influx of 
Federal money as big businesses and Government saw a way to 
direct the flow of funds from Washington to themselves. We contin- 
ued to care for the children. 

We accepted Government's invasion into our lives and the lives 
of our children and families by way of inspections and regulations, 
announced and unannounced. We accepted the faults and the guilt 
of some in the industry when they failed and bore the burden of 
shame as if they were family. 
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But the parents of the children we serve—some children or 
grandchildren of those we cared for before— continued to seek us 
out and bring up their children. They know the care and the serv- 
ice they are receiving, and the people they are doing business with. 
The parents we serve come in and out of our centers daily, con- 
verse with the cooks, the teachers, the caregivers, and the children. 

They do not select their child care from an information and re- 
ferral sheet printed by computer. They do not go to a social service 
office or a public school to ask about child care. They review and 
select the care as they would a home, a church, or a doctor. We are 
indeed an extension of the family. 

The vast philosophical differences in our ranks can fit the needs 
of any American family large or small. We provide whatever it 
takew to make a working family work. We provide educational 
training at all levels, from infant stimulation to private elementary 
schools. Some include dancing, music lessons, art, swimming, differ- 
ent sports — all combined with care and nurturing. We teach the 
little ones how to sit up, hold the cup, eat, walk, talk, sing, stack 
blocks, cut with the scissors, count beads, and yes, even read and 
write. 

Educational professionals have long acknowledged our contribu- 
tions, for children receiving child care perform very well in early 
school. We say no in a strong voice and give redirection with love 
and care. These are our children. 

Though we have been, and will continue to, meet the needs and 
serve well, the legislation intended in Congress will do away with 
this segment of private enterprise in America 

It is against private enterprise and religious groups. With the 
influx of increased funding for Governmental care and certain non- 
profits, expanded bureaucratic organizations of socialistic child 
care would consume the market through their budgets and their 
captive information and referral systems. 

This is imposed by the legislation. We have had some experience 
with subsidized information and referral systems jockeying for the 
first place position when this legislation is passed. The information 
given out is always negative or incorrect on the proprietary cen- 
ters, and there are no referrals. 

The proposed legislation would blanket programming, eliminat- 
ing parental choice. When one cuts the options, one eliminates 
choices. The parents would be told where to take their children, as 
many children in need of Federal assistance are now. They have no 
choice. 

Many do not even see the centers to which their children are to 
be sent, since social service wori^^rs make all the arrangements. 

Some of these centers receive subsidies from eight different 
sources and are audited by no one, Tve served on a special task 
force commission by President Jimmy Carter for the Office of Ad- 
vocacy with the Small Business Administration to investigate Gov- 
ernment competition with small business. We printed a booklet 
called Government in Competition: A Threat to Small Businesses, 
and this information was turned in from that study. 

With the programs all the i^ame, the caregivers all trained the 
same, and the centers so that lo philosophical differences could be 
expressed, we request you to review these questions. What kind of 
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citizens would we produce? Would all of these children think alike? 
Would they be capable of stimulating debate? 

This is something to really ponder siuce those children are in the 
center more of their waking hours than they are with their par- 
entS' 

The industry does not need Federal legislation. We don't want it, 
and we don't seek it. Child care regulations and inspections are 
best left to the States. The States are more familiar with the needs 
of the families and the caregivers. 

The State is also closer to the facility where the care :s given. 

Gentlemen, Federal funds in excess— my printed copy says $7 
million but it's really $7 billion, I have a hard time putting billion 
and dollars together, for some reason [laughter] but $7 billion are 
disbursed annually for child care funds such as AFDC, title 20, 
Head Start, and the USDA Child Care Food Program. We would 
request your legislative talents to reform and realign these pro- 
grams so as to get more of the dollars to the child and not to ad- 
ministration and self-serving brokerage organizations. 

A big portion of a match could be required of State and local gov- 
ernments, as many of them buy child care completely on Federal 

funds. _ • r 

The SBA loan program could be expanded to certify a r)ortic.i for 
low-interest loans for start up and for remodeling child care cen- 
ters, and the child caie c ter could be given the same treatment 
as other small business in an economic impact zone. 

Child care centers could also be included in the SBA incubators. 

The proposed legislation could open the proverbial Pandora's box 
for child care expenses for Government and parents, as subsidized 
Government centers simply do not work in a cost efficient manner. 
There is little need to perform when you can't go broke. 

The cost of care in a non-profit, subsidized center when compared 
to a for-profit, taxpaying center is almost twice as much, and this 
cost will surely rise when we are no longer around. 

Subsidized centers justify this by claiming that we are not qual- 
ity. We consider this an insult, not only to us but to the parents 
who choose our centers. They know, and they care, and these are 
their children. , * • » 

Yes, the people I represent here today aie truly America s 
unsung heroes and heroines, for we saw the need and we met it 
with loving care. We ^id this long ago, when Government and bu- 
reaucracy was busy another scene, as American heroes have 
always done. , .„ • 

We ask for nothing except the freedom to perform our skill in 
the market without the threat of Government takeover. We live 
and survive by our daily performance. 

The HolL-'-ian Schools are no better than the da the child had 
today. We cannot make exchar es nor replace bac days for days 
are not ours to give. We strive o make each day a day of growing 
and giving, living and Tning, caring and sharing, packed with 
good food and fun, striving to supply each child with what he or 
she needs for the successful pursuit of happiness. 

My son has broken down the bill and if you'd like we 11 g > over 
the points that we find most harmful to the industry. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 



Do you have something to add*^ 
Mr. HoLLowAY Yes 
Thank you. Mr, Chairman 

My name is Vernon Holloman, and I'm the current vice-presi- 
dent of the Proprietary Child Care Association of Virginia We're 
also affiliated with the National Child Care Association, which rep- 
resents the child care service indus.ry, more particularly the for- 
profit taxpaying service industry. 

We have 23 States now represented in our association 

We are collectively opposed to the ABC legislation for the follow- 
ing reasons, Fd like to go with this section by section, I'll ' wn- 
phrase to V'^ep it brief, Mr, Chairman, 

Ur ' . . xtion t a^o, finding and purposes, it suggests a shortage of 
available child care. Our research finds that the shortage of avail- 
able child care is basically localized and is not widespread. The 
most difficult care to find is part time care, night-time ca^-e and 
weekend care. This is also the least in demand. Obviously, if it's 
not demanded very much, the industry is not going to respond to 
provide it. So if you are one of those unfortunate parents who 
needs that type of service, it's going to be difficult for you to find. 

The other section on purposes, section B2, the purpose of the bill 
as it states is to promote the availability and the diversity of qual- 
ity child care. The bill falls far short of promoting availability and 
diversity, and actually discriminates against religious and for-profit 
taxpaying child care businesses, which provide a major portion of 
the child care in the United States, 

Under Section Four, appropriations, which calls for expenditures 
of $2.5 billion, from a purely financial perspective, this is an ex- 
tremely expensive measure compared to other related legislation 
which actually accomplishes more for the American family than 
this bill. We would refer you again to H.R, 3944 and S. 2187. 

Under Section Six, which establishes ^ lead agency, and man- 
dates that States establish added bureaucracy with the specific 
duties of monitoring child care activities— most States currently li- 
cense and inspect child care center and family day care homes, 
which %11 within the licensing strata. This varies from State to 
State. 

Families and providers don't need any further expansion of 
social bureaucracy. When the Virginia Department of Social Serv- 
ices ^^took over" spousal support payments, and misplaced over $1 
million— ask the recipients if they are now better off v/ith that 
added bureaucracy. Some of those people are still waiting to re- 
ceive those spousal payments. 

Section Seven mandates that Slates will be locked in on their 
child care licensing; standards in addition to Federal standards 
..rafted under this act. Many States are now actively updating and 
restructuring their child care standards, with the help of industry 
and other professionals, Famili^^s and industry would prefer that 
regulatory authority remain at the State level, maintaining the 
current level already in existence. 

It is ridiculous to have such a mandate which removes all State 
options. I know that in Virginia, for example, the last session of 
our General Assembly passed House Bill 1237, which was an indus- 
try-generated bill. This established a regulatory council with indus- 
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try membership as well as for-profit, non-profit, building health 
codes, fire, DSS— a representation across the boarc' 

That group, that committee is a high level comii ittee which is 
charged with the responsibility to write and promulgate and en- 
force regulations in child care. That's just one bill. 

We also have « bill in our State that is again industry generated. 
It calls for the moval of all exemptions to regulation, which actu- 
ally brings mo.e of child care providers unde^ State regulations. 
That debate has been carried over into the next session in our 
State. 

Section Seven provides that licensing staff make unannounced 
inspections of no less than 20 percent of the regulated family day 
care homes. From our perspective, that's totally unacceptable. This 
means Lhat 80 percent of the regulated homes may not be visited at 
all, and none of the non-regulated homes will be visited. 

Mandates— Section Seven further mandates that States maintain 
a record of parental complaints and make them available to the 
general public Now, we're not opposed to that, but complaints are 
not convictioiis. This should be justified and proven complnints. 
There's an awful lot of inequity in the system, and ^nen yo. nay 
have a disgruntled parent or employee filing erroneous complaints 
against a child care pro- ider, that would go one some sort of public 
record and stay there forever. We're trying to get that changed in 
Virginia and elsewhere. 

Under Section Eight, rules for the use of funds— funds are to be 
provided through grants and contracts with public and private non- 
profit entities. These entities may subcontract with other public 
and private non-profit entities. This creates a closed bureaucratic 
system which in fact socializes child care under the act. It also dis- 
criminates against for-profit, taxpaying providers. 

Section Eight further establishes funding for eligible public 
schools and non-profit child care centers to maintain part day pro- 
grams. Again, this further discriminates against for-profit taxpay- 
ing child care providers who also are providing the sai.;e type of 
services. 

Section 11 establishes the Inter Agency Advisory Committee on 
Child Care. The States already have advisory and licensing com- 
mittees to address these concerns As far as we're concerned, it's 
one more added bureaucracy. 

Section 12 establisher- a State advisory committee on licensing. 
That's just another bureaucratic committee. Sectio.i ^3 establishes 
resource and referral programs, which shall recognize only public 
and private non-profit entitles to serve as such. 

This establishes what we call captive referrals, which are de- 
signed to funnel and direct parents and children out of the private 
sector and into the Government sector. 

Other industries also have been fighting resource and referral, 
such . the durable medical goods industries, physicians and cer- 
tain legal professional groups. 

Advertising and the Yellow Pages of our phone director are fair, 
impartial, and available to all who wish to use them. It is main' 
tained by a private concern, costing the Government nothing. 
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This section also discriminates against for-profit, taxpaying pro- 
viders, who in some cases would like to operate their own resource 
and referral program. 

Section 14 mandates that staff training and providers— for grants 
and contracts to be entered into with public agencies and again pri- 
vate non-profit entities to develop staff training programs. Again, 
this further discriminates against for-profit child care providers 
and organizations which currently provide ongoing staff trainmg at 
no cost to Government. 

I can tell you that in most of the State associations that we've 
recently met with— which number 23— all of those are now doing 
staff training or have proposals on the table to get into that. 

Section 19 is a sectarian prohibition, which of course excludes all 
religious programs, symbols and artifacts. Many very high quality 
child care providers, in the for-profit and non-profit sector, offer re- 
ligious programs. Grace before meals, Bible stories are part of the 
daily activities. Religious programs provide moral fiber that thib 
predominantly religious nation depends on to establish the princi- 
ples of honesty and integrity, and the basic appreciation and re- 
spect of life and property. 

Such prohibitions may be legal for public schools where attend- 
ance is comp'ilsory by law, but it s unreasonable for child care at 
which attendance is voluntary and by paren\':il choice. 

Above all Federal provisions parental choice must not inter- 
fered with in any legislative measure. We ip^^st contini.aily protect 
the rights of parents to choose what they it ink i? oest for their 
children. 

We'd like for you to keep compf^tition in ^ care, and to keep 
private enterprise in child care, and prot' tt religious programs 
from Government-enforced extinction 

Thank you for your time. 

[The prepared st:.tv.-.^nt of Inez Hollonian follows ] 
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P.O Box im GnAoa, VA 33003 



REPORT TO SUB-COmUEE UN HUUM HESOumS 
HOUSE OF REPRESeKTATlVES, UKJTEV STATES COUGflESS 

By 

mZ HOUOM}i 



Uzz Hollomn ^ ou!m\/ofK\ato\ oi thz HoUomn 
ChM D^vztofmK.nt and Education CzntZM on tkz 
V<.\g4ji^ PznatitUa 4jt thz F4.\6t Congii^ional 

tm bnall B(U4.ntM Adv4.Ao\y CounC4.l, Region HI 
Shz wa.\ an Eltcttd V^tzgatz i\o.n V4.\gana to 
the. 19ib uhUt Hotui Con^e^ence on Smtt Ba40je44. 
Sje^ f^:e Leg-t^aUve Szc\zta\y ^ok tk^ P\op\izta*u 
ChUd Ca*t AMoC4xit4.on oi V4,<ig4.n4Ji. 
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Gt.nttemtn 



I come bejo^e you. today a4 a SmU 8u4<.ne44 EntMp^zniu^ p^act<c<ng ^tee 

pKcvi.d'Cng ca\e ind nu^tui<.ng to the ch<./d^en u'^K./e aC thz vune C-cme iM0u<.d<.ng 
jo64 and genetaUng teuenue. Most j< u4 a^e too 6u^ MJ^f/i da<t act^u^t^e^ 
to cJieafe a pot<.t<.cat -scene on make a/ot oi no-c^e about the ^act that we ca^e 
^ot 651 ci the ch<.Wien <.n need o< ch<./d ca^e <.n AweKca. We endute a// o^ the 
p\obt^.nb otht\ MiaH 6ti4<.fieA4e-4. hzavy \zgiUat4.on, h<.gh co-it o^ ^n-Juwnce, 
uw^ax.* ccmpet-ct<.on ^lom lui^egu/ated non-p^o^<.t-s afid goue^rwient at j// tzvzli. 

We do t/i-t4 because «« chose to -aeiue chx-Zdien. Many oi u4 cont-tx-buted -tn 
the only uny ux. could to the uxi\ ^iicit du\4.ng ft!o\ld Wan 11 <ji the ^o*t^e.s by 
feeep<.ng othz\ Mom^n'i children -40 t/iey coti/d much needed po.M.t-con-4. 

The pay tm-i /ow, the day /ong a4 oui woife<.ng day con4-i4t4 o^ the pa\znt''!> 
mtk day p/o* tiave/ t-mte. We d-ui th<.-4 tathout State oi Fedeia/ he/p, ne/y-tng 
on ou* cww c^eattve talznttt and ptMtonat ^e-4ou*ce-4 to ^-t// the need-4. 

I on/y g<.ue i/ou th<.-4 bacfewwid /oofe to hztp you itat^zz inat we ate as 
Amei<.can a-4 Motherhood and App/e P^e. Women, he/p-cng other ^om^^^e^ to work 
by «itfeet<.ng wfhat we do be-st - Mctheung SkUti - eating and d04.ng ^OK chUdiin. 

The b<.g bu-4<.ne'44 oi ch-ctd care come about dur-tng the 4-ixt-i'>4 - tne day-4 
o< womcn'4 /<.berat<.on and the great ioc<.ety lAlSO TITLE XX}. Alt the no^se 
began to resound w<.th the great -tn^/ux ^edera/ money a^ b-ig bt'4<.ne44 and 
gover»unent-4 -saw.' a u«y to d<.tcct the itcw oi iundi ^rom Wash-tngton tc themselves. 
We cont<.nued to cate ^or ch^/dren. we accepted gouern/rient -tnur^^on -into nufi 
Uvt^ and the /<.ue4 oi the ch^dten'4 ^cwii/iei by toay oi regu/at^Ofi 7nd ^n^pec- 
t<.on4, annouiiced and unannouwced. We accepted the ^ou/t and the guUt oi ^ome 
<.n the 4.ndu6ttij when they ^a^/ed or went ouvry and bore the barden oi ^home a4 
fhei/ were ^om-c/y. But the pa\znt6 oi the chUd\en ae serue, 4cme ch<./dren are 
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the. gtandchUdiin oi thz ch^tdKZn we oxied io^ mary i/tai/i ago, conC'jtue to ^efe 
ui out and bujig lU thi4.i chUdMt* They know the cate and ^iv<.ce they aie ie- 
cex.ux.ng and the people they a^e do4Jig bi'-4oje-44 The parent* we 4>e\ve come 

-cn and out oi out centei daily, conveMA »»~th the cook, tiachen, caiegivei^, 
and childten. They do not 6^lect chUd caKe i^cm an ^jtioimation ^eet pointed 
out by a computet. They do not go to a Social Setvice O^Uce of a Public School 
to aik about child caie, but teviZM and select the cate ao they Id a home, 
a chuich, 01 a ioctot. foi we ate indeed an extension o^ the family and the 
va^t r^ilc6cphical (ix.^^e^ence-4 in oui lanki can Auit the needi oi any Am\^can 
iarmly, laige oi ^mall, 

(tie poivide \»Matewi it take^ to make a walking iamily woik. We piovide 
educational training at all levels iiom iniant 6tiMUatA.on to piivate elementaiy 
school. Some include dancing, mu-uc le^oni, ait, nujuming, diHetent ipoiti, 
all combined with caie and naituMng, We teach the little one^ to 6it up, hold 
a cup, eat, Mlk, talk, 6ing, itack blocks, cut toith the 6cmoii, count bead^, 
and ye6, even lead and mite, educational pioie6^ionaU have long ago acknouiledged 
0U1 contiibutioni iot childien ^ece^ux.ng child caie p«.iioim veiy wt.ll m eaily 
school 

We ^y no in 6tiong uo<.ce4, and give ledixection with love and conce\n. 
The6e aie "oui" childien. 

Though we ka\.<z and w<ll continuz to "feet the needs and ^eive well, 
the legislation pending Ccrgxeii will do away with thi6 -segment oi iiee 
entcipii6e. in Amiica. Jt n against piivate enteipine and leligio 4 gicupi. 

The ilux oi inciea^^d funding ioi goveirandntal and ceitair\ non-ploiiV ^ 
expanded 6iiicauctat<.c oigamzationJi^ oi socialistic child caie would consume the 
mcLKkpt thiough then ballooned budgets and then captive inioimaticn and deiciial 
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^UtMA <j«p04€d 6v the tvgaitat4.on -ttie/^. We havt had ^otne. expe^Kerce mth 
govztnmtnt iub6AJ^4.z^d ^nio/MatA-On and Ktiewat it/itVM jocky^ng ioi iH4>t 
plact po^tLOM ujhzn tkt6 tig4Mati0n 4.6 ptu^ed. The ^.r^oimUon g^vcn cut 



Th^ p^opC6td Ug4^at4.on wotUd b/anieC fAog>iamu.ng, ti<m4jiat4jig pa\zntal 
choice, iot whin om cat* thi opt^om, om zt4Mcnate^ many cho<.ce4. Tkt paunt 
would bt told whiM to talic thUK ckUIiin, a6 mam/ patznti <n neerf oi ^erfeia/ 
aAM'Sta.nCi i^om 6oc-uxt 4e^vx.ce4 iund6 a^e now. rhev /mve WO ciio<.ce. Many do 
fi,t even 4ee thi dntzi thex.^ chx./d^e« aie to be 4e«C Co Soc<al Wotfee^* 
iittfee all oi C/ie awangzmnta, Uany oi C/ie-ie ch^^ldx^n axz 6Znt to cintiM that 
a\i "cttti-i^^td cu lA.cin^e.d" wh^ch ^ece-cve ^bW-ce* iiom a^ rnany a* e^g/ii \i) 
d4.iimnt iouKCii and aiz aud4.tzd by NO OWE. Thc6 tiit^jnony un<& mbtt^ttid <Ji 
1979 to S8A io\ Spec-tfl/ TaAfe Fo«e SCudt/ by thz OH-lcz oi Advocacy - GoviKme.nt 
CompitLtion. A Thtzat To Sum// Bu^aiZM . 

\ll4.t}i thi p\og\amA all thdL Aowe, the catzg-cvlM Claimed all thl Mme., <.rt 
ccrtm^ urfie^te no ph-tloioph-Lcal rf-c^jeience^ could be exp^e^sed, u« te^txe^f yea 
to tev^eu) thi6i quZit-LOni' What k<na oi c/^t^ztm tooald be produced' Uould 
thtAZ childKZn all th<nk al<ki ok be capabU oi itimxlatAjig dzbatz^ Th<6 ^4 
J!iOmtth<ng to Malty pondZK a^ thz chitdten ate <n thi Cenfet mo^e oi thi^\ owofee 
houA^ than thiy atz w-tth thi4ii parents. 

The aiduitty doi6 not need ied^\al leg<6lat4.on , We do not loant U o\ 4eefe 
it a^ ch-tld ca\z ^egu-fat-corti und >crt4pect>ccn4 a« je^t /e^t to t/ie static. Thz 
Statt 4.^ moii iamUiai mlOi thi neerii oi thz iaml^i^ and th^ caieg^veM, Thz 
Statt 4.6 ctoiii to tht iac4.l4.tjf whttt tht ca'l^ 4.6 g4.vtn 

G€rt£/ej«en, f^zdiKal iund6 4.n ^xc^M oi 7 m4.ll4.on dollaM a^^ d^spet^ed 
annually iot cft^d ca^ie pJtcgJtomi ^ch AfVC, Tal^ XX, Head Statt, USVA Ch^d 



aluxiyi ftegattve at 4jtco\\zct on pH0p^4.ita>iy czntm and thitz cte no tzizttaU. 
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Catz food Se<v<ce ?\og\caiii, Wt umild KzqaUt you^ /egx^ttve tatinU to Miov^ 
and ttal<m fite^c p^og\ami 6o ai to g^t moM oi tkz dotlaK to tkt du.td and not 
to ouiiM'UtAat.t.on and ^tvoig b\okz\ag^ oigan4.zatLon' 6 coU. A b<gge< pottLon 
oi a mitch could bt Mqtuua oi thz Statz and Local govitnmlnt <u many buy chUd 
caM complzttty on i^dital iund^. 

The SB/ Loan Guaiantzz Piogicjn could 6e ixpandid to *€t audi a po^Uort iOK 
tov' *ftfeJte-4f toan'i iot 6ta\( up and i^nd^ting oi ch4.ld cd^ie cuttMi. Tfie 
chM can c^nt^^, could g^ven thz smt t>itatme.nt a4 othi\ mutt buMnt^ 
a^ <n ecoftomtc Ajupact zomi. Child caM czntz\^ could be included <n tht SSA 
incubator. 

r/ie ptopo^td Itg'C^latA.on wou/d op^n Ihi p^ov^Kbint fandoKa'^ ^ox on duld 
ca^tc ^xp^n^^^ iot govz\miitnt and pa\znt6, AubMdiz^d govtttmnt certtw^ UJ^y 
VO HOT tMftk <n a co-U iUiciznt mnm\. ThiH <^ tittli need to p^tiotm whin 
you can't go bioki. Thi coit oi cam <n a non-pKoi^t /^udizid c^ntiA cow- 
panted to a io\-p^oi<t tax paying center <4 almost tuna a^ much and tk^A coit 
UM.W \cAi wh^n we an no long^t u^oord. 

Sub^<d<ztd c»nt^>lA ja^t^iy thi^ by claiMing we a^ie not quaUty. We contMi^K 
th4.6 an -LniAilt, not only to a4 but to thz paMjiU who chooM «a center*. Thty 
know and they caM, T/iwe a\z THEIR ciuld\ejt. 

yc4, fhi peop/e I ^ep^e^^nt hiM today a>^^ t\uly An^KcaU uniung hitoi 
and hi\04,m^, ioi iM iOM th^ mid and mt <t with loving caM. We did thi4, long ago 
whin goviimiiznt and buitauciacy we^e ba^ at anothiK Acejte, a^ Ame^-ccart hz\06 
havi aluxuf^ done. We ioK nothing except the inidom to P^HoKm cuA ^ill 
in a mi\kit without thi th't^at oi goviimtnt takt ovi\, foi we livi and Aufiviv^ 
by ou\ peJt^oJtmartce daily. Thz Hollomn AchooU «e no bettc^i than thi day thi 
chUd had today. We cannot mak exchanges no\ Mplaci bad day 6 ioi day^ aKZ not 
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CUM to g<ue. So ux. 60i<vi to maki each day a day oi g\ouKng and g<v4Jig, l<v<ng 
and Ua\n<ng, ca\^g and ihai^g, pacfeed u}<th good iocd and ian, 4itK<v<ng to 
tqiu.p zach child uu^th what h^, o>i 6hz need* io\ a ^ucceAA^u/ pui^o^t oi fiappoie^. 
Thank you, 



Inez HoUomn 
Holtonan ChUd Education 
and Vtvztcpme.nt CzntZM, Inc. 
1520 Toddi Lam 
Hampton, VA 25666 
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(Twup CARE invusmy position paper 
AS mpAREv By 

m JK HOiLOHAN, JR. ANV IKEZ HOUOHKK 

HR i660 - SltSS 

Sec. 2 - F<.mi<.ng4 and Pwipoili 

IA) U\ SuggZiU a "iho\tagZ" oi avaUabU chUd ca\e 

I ndixUKH Re^pon^e- A pe/ice^ved 6hoMaqz only urft/.ch <6 highly tocaUzzd 
and notvCAdz 4p^ead. The mo4t d^Ucu/f ca^e Co ^nd ^4 paU-C^, 
n^ght t<uie, and weekend ca^e, wh4.ch <.4 a/40 thz tza^t <.n dewand. 

IB) U) Pu^po^e. To promote the avaUab*J.*.t^ awd d^ve^s^ti/ o^ 
quati-tj^ chttd ca\z. 

lndiUt\y Re^pon^e Th^4 bill ialU ia\ 6ho\t oi piomoUng avaUab^Utif 
OK d^vzi64.ty and actually d4^c\<jninatz6 aga^n^t "K/^-g^-oui" and "ion 
pKoi4.t tax paying" chUd caKZ buii.m&4ZA, u)*i<.ch p^ov<.de a majot po t^on 
oi chUd caKZ <.n thz Un<.ted States. 
Sec. 4 - AppKopK^nUon: 2.5 B^fUon Vollai^ io\ I9«9 w^tA iutum ^nc^C^^e^ 
Indu^C^i/ Re^pon^e- F*om a pu\ely i<nanc^xil pe^^pecUve, th^i ^4 an 
exMeine/y expen^^ve mea^u^te a^ compared to othe^ *e/a^ed Ug4.6lat^or, 
urft^fh actua//y accomp/^^he^ mo^e ion f'm Ame^^oin FoflK^y than thob bUl. 
See HR 39<< and S2II7 u)*><.c/. 6a^ mo^e ^avo^ab/e ^ict" a ^omcfy and 
pKov<jiz\ pe^-6pecf-<.ve , 
Sec. 6 - lead Agenq/- Mandates that 4«aU4 eitab/^^h addad bumaucnacy wUh 
4p€c<.^<.c dut4.ts to monLton chUd cam acUvit^e^ 
Indu^t^ty Re>?on4e. All States cunmntty UctniM and inspect chUd 
caKZ czntlA^ and iamly day cam hornet uA^ch iall w^th^n thz t4.cznU.ng 
6t\ata. Foflu^^e^ and piov-uieni do net need any ^uUhe* ^xpans4.on d 
6oc^l buxzaucnacy. When Vi.igoi^ Vnpaitjmnt oi Social Senv^ce^ "took 
ove^- SoouMl Sappolt Vaymznts, and 'Wp/aced" ov«a a r«<^/^on dollan^, 
a4fe t/i€ «c^D<ena they ate «ou. 6e«e^ o|$i5 u-^th t/:^4 added buieauciacy. 
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Sec. 7 - (c) (3) (C) Mandates that itatti um.U 6e '*tockid ^n" o« fhex.^ child 

lx.Cin6A.ng 6tanda\d6 addit-con to ^edew/ 4tandald4 c^a^Ced imde< thc6 act. 
}nda6t\y RziponM- Uany Statii ait now actA.vily updating and 
^tKuCtuK-tng thzii child caie 6tanda\d6 w.th thi hilp o^ undtUtKy and 
otht-i p^oi^^Mionati. faim.tit6 and indiutAy would p^e^e^ that Kigalatofiy 
authonty \£Main at thz Statz /eue/ maintaining thz cu^Mnt ^itzm 
atizady in cx<.4tence It i6 MxiiculouA to havz -auch a mandate t*hich 
Minovii att Stati option^. 

Sec 7-lc}(3)lG) Uanaate.6 a toi*? intZKZht loan p\og>iam available to non-p^oii-t 

intltlZ6. 

Jnduit^y Hi6ponM Thci pKogiam dc6C\iminati6 again^ '*^oK'pfio^it" 

pfiovuiii^ uhich generate ^ome. o^ thz '.euenue lued to ^und thc6 p^opo^aJt. 

In moit ca6e.6, thz only d-c^^e^ence 6e^en a non-pfioiit and a ^oK-pfio^4.t 

child caiz p\ov<ji^K i^ thz tax itatuA. Onz payt, thz othz\ dozin't. 
Sec. 7 (c) (6) l3l U<.l Vz^MbZi iunding through g\ant6 o\ contAactA with 
public agZnCiZi and pMvatz non-p\ofiit "\ovidz\^ and o\ganizat4,oni. 

InduitKy Rz^pon6Z Aoain, diicwninatz^ agamit "^oK-p^o^it** tax 

p».'</<.ng chu'i ca\z p\ovidZM. 
Sec 7 (c) In) \V] liii ^>iovidz6 that liCZn-Ung 6ta^ muiz anannoanczd in*^pzct4.on 
oi no lz^6 than 20t oi the. Jlzgulatcd family Vay Ca\z Hornet. 

}ndu6t\y Rc^pon-ae Totally unacczptablz . Thii mzani that S0\ o^ inz 

Jlzguljtzd hornet may not 6e vi^itzd at all. NonZ oi t}iZ No n-Rzgulatzd 

hornet will bz vi^itzd. 
Sec. 7 IC) Inl (II [ii] Mandate i States maintain a AzcoAZd oi palZntal complaints 
and makz thtir avaUabli to thz gzntfial public. 

InduA tKy ge^p o n<se Complaints ate net conviction^. Th-U should izad 

'*JuStiiied and PKovZn CcmplaintA" . 
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Sec. « \a) IH lA) Ku/e4 u4e iundb 

States that tund6 axz to U P^o.-cded th.cug^ Q'^ant, and ccnt^act6 ^<th 
pub/.c and puvaCe ncn-pxoi<t entU.e, and that thz.e e«UUe. 
^b-conC^acC .^J.fir othex pabUc and P^^vate. ncn-pxciU entU<e6. 
indu^xy Rz^pcn ^ Th,, cteate. a closed buxeaacxaUc .y.tem ^<.ch <n 
iact -Soc^Uzz^" chad caxc undex thi^ act, V<t>cx<m<nate^ aga<.nU 
"iox-pxoiiV tc.x pai/^ng pxov<d^x^. 
S€C. « (B) 12) lA) l^tabU^hz^ Wnd<.ng iox zUgibU fubUc school, and non-pxo^a 
chUd caxe pxogxami to m<.nta4.n vaxt-day pxogtajnj>. 

U di^tx^ mpon^e^ fuxthzx d.^^on<natz^ against *'iox-pxoia'* tax pacing 
chad caie p.\ov<.dexi 
Sec. n EitabU'ihzi thz Jntzxagzncn Adv<60xy ConruWee on Chad Caxz 

Tnda^ ai/ Re^po^^e Statz6 atxeady havz adv<4oty and ^cen^^ng conrume i 
to addxt66 thz^z conczxn^. Th<^ <^ i^^t moxz aided buxeaucxacy , 
Sec. U titabtc^hei a State Advi^oxy Comnuttee on Ucenunr 

JnduAtxu Hz^pon^e: S^e Sec. M Above 
Sec. J3 lA) Eitabtuhe^ Hescuice and 1leie^xal Pxogxam^ which ^hatt xeccgmze 
only pubUc and pxivate non-pxo^U entUie^ to «ive as iuch. 

Inda^txu Jle^pon^e- Thi6 e6tabU6he^ -captive xeiexxaW uM<ch axe 
dzMgmd to iunnett ox dixect paxent, and chadxen out oi the pxivate 
.ectot and into the govexnm^nt ox socialized sectox, Othex .ndusn.es 
have at60 been i^ghting xesouxce and x^iexxal ^ch a. th. VuxabU Med.ca^ 
Good. Uda^txy. Vhy.ici^n,, and the Ugal pxc^z^ion. Kdvexti.ing and 
the yeZlow page, oi youx phone dixectoxy axe iaix, anpaxtiat. and avail- 
able to all urfto wi6h to u.e and it i6 mintained by a pxivate concexn 
costing go.zxnr>ent nothing. Thi, section aUo dl^c^<mnate, again.t 
the "iox-pxoiit" tax paying pxovidex^. 
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Sec. M 18) [U (A) Mandates 6taii t\a4,n4.nq and pfiov<di6 io\ gKant& and conttazti 
to be intZKtd ^.n^^ iM.th pabt4.c aginC4.e^ and pfiwati non-p^oi^t inUti^a to dzvztop 
6taiii tAa<n<nq p\oqKajM. 

IndtxhtMj Re -sponge; TuKthZK d-t^c^oMiiate* aga^n^t "ioK-pKoi^V* tax paijLnq 

chUd CAM p\ovuii\6 and o\g<n.nzat4.on6 wh<ch at6o cuKtintly pfiovi^di on 

go-uig ^taii t<a<.nx.ng at no ccbt to qoviKnme.nt. 
Sec. /5 fitcbt^Ahz^ a ^cde^a/ adnu.ncit\ato\ oi child ca\z. 

jHdjUfty Re^pon-^e ; Not needed. a jiUt anoth^K bafizaucfiat^c 

o^^<.ce to dzift vCLth. 
Sec. II 54tab/-cA/ie-d tkz UatLonat Adv^Jo^y Cc«m«ee on ChUd Caii Standafidi. 

Jndu4t\if Re^pon^e- C^e^te^ wo^e unma^^fiy bu\zaac\acy. lnda6tMf 

unutd aqa4jn p^e^e^ MqiUatoiy authoMtif be Uit at thi Stat^ /eve/ 

urfte^e 4.t b^tonq6. 

Sec. 19 lAJ S^cta>l^an P>iohi.bi.t*.on which zxcludzi all Mliqiou^ pfioq\am6, 
AynfLots and aKU^acU. Requ^^e^ ^uch 6ifn^oU and afitiiact^ to be ^ejnoved o\ 
covered. 

Jndii^iy Re^pon^e • T>ie_mo4 t appauling ncUon oj ait . Man if ve^y hxqh 
quality ch<.fd caM pKovixliM in thi ^o\-pfioiit and non-pnoiit ^ictoi 
oH^X KiliqiooA p\oq\aiM, q\acz be^ote m^ati, and bibU 6to>iii6 ai 
pa\t oi thiiK daily activitif. Re/^giott* p^og^oiM piov^de thi moKat 
iibZK that thi6 pKtdominantty te/^g^oui nation d^p^nd^ii upon to ZJiitabtihh 
thz pMnCip&U oi homitu, intiqiity, and thi banc appAiC'tati.on and 
\Z6p«.ct £.< tii^ and p\op^Kttj. 

Such pKohibUion^ may be **Uqat'* ioK public ^hoot wfie^e at tendance 
lA compuZioKy by taw, but i6 uniia^onabfi ioi child caM in which attin- 
dance c4 voluntaiy and by paMntal choici. Above alt ^edew/ pAoviiioni, 
paxintat choice iKUt not be -uite^^e^ed with in any Uqi-Uativi mea^iuie. 
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WC ^tt CO»r<rcu//t/ protect tki ?i H pa^^n^^ tr chcct,^ i^jf.at thiu 
tk<nk i the bo if ic\ thQ<^ ch</dtOM 

Kccr ccmpctit<.'<n in child cfl^c >;^cp p'i<vatc Crtfoipi<sc <n c*t<^d 
cax(. Pxct^ct leUg^cui, ctcgxam^ horr qouc trtmCHf ^^ccd cU<«cf<0M 

V\cp\ata\y Child Caic 
AAiOctaftOrt Vixginia 
]' 10 Todds Lflur 
Mowpfor, 23666 

Incr HctlrmiA 

Piopt tctu^iy Cfu/d Tato 

}S?(? Tcdds Urc 
HampfCrt, I'A 23666 



Mr. KiLDEE, Thank you very much 

Mrs. Ballenger» thank you for ycur patience, too. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. C ASS BALLENGER, MEMBER, NORTH 
CAROLINA DAY C ARE COMMISSION 

Mrs. Balle.jger. Nov I know what Cass means by waiting pa- 
tiently. 

I feel like I'm between a rock and a hard place. Tm wearing two 
hats today. I am on the State day care commission in North Caroli- 
na. I also have been in low income ucil da^ caie fur 33 years. 

I take great offense at this nice ludy next to me who thinks that 
subsidized programs are not very good. We liave absolutely the top 
quality program, and my grandson attended the black center that 
Tm affiliated with. 

Our State, I guess, is blessed. I think we have wonderful resource 
people who come to all our meetings and ^ell us how we should run 
every-thing, and we can't afford it. But we have, I think, a fine com- 
mission. We have 15 members that are private, for-profit centers, 
public, non-profit — we've got everything represented on our board. 

We have been years making regulations and rules as authorized 
by the State legislature and then they in turn passed them into 
law. The only thing that the legislature did was to establish the 
pupil-teacher ratio, over which we continued to argue and argue 
and argue. 

We have tried — we rre one of the wonderful States that has 7 to 
1 in infant care. We ! ave a double-A standard which is one less of 
everything, or two le s children in class size. So, in my highly sub- 
sidized, low-income day care, w have six infants. At the time that 
there is any problem, we also have two people in the kitchen and 
two people in the office that come into help. If they see one bottle, 
they want six bottles. There's plenty of outside help. 

We have been asked to do 3 to 1 infant, as the ABC bill would 
put us out of bu'iiness if it passed. We can't afford it. We wouiu 
need $10,000 extra ^or a teacher — no extra children. We are serv- 
ing between 95 and 100 children now. 

Who is going to monitor this program? This is an incredibly ex- 
pensive 'hing. We are going to get to everv '.ome within 2 years, 
but yo.* nave to go on sort of an honor syb m because we can't 
afford it 

We must have a tremendous start-up charge. We have to have 
about $18,000 sitting in a fund, because our school fooJ reimburse- 
ment is sometimes two months late, and we must alr^ad^' feed the 
children in the third month. 

We also have to factor in that th3re wasn't any Government 
money coming in. WeVe filling out DSS reimbursement, w^ have 
JTPA funds, and we have food reimbursement which is up to $7 
billion. We certainly don't need any more bureaucracy, papers to 
fill out. 

It's just beyond us. Are you going to have to leave now? 

Mr. KiLi '^.E. We'll wait for tbo second bell, Mrs Ballenger. 

Mrs. BaLjl'jinger. We have— our charge i« $30 per week for tho&e 
mothers who want to be private — we ha/e a majority of single 
parent families, who work at Burger Chef. The price for that 
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mother for a week's care is Yes, it's subsidized It s subsidized 
locally, federally— every wrv it is. But it's a possibility. 

We also \ave a center in a little tiny town that takes care of 
mentally and physically handicapped children How can we do it 
without Government, and yet do we want all this Government 
coming in/ Everybody needs it. but I would rather see 'in enforce- 
ment or a State bureau that knows the needs of the state. 

Tm sure that New York State does not need what North Caroli- 
na needs. And from one end of North Carolina to the other end of 
North Carolina, we have extraordinarily different areas. We have 
an urban population that needs lots of oay care centers, and then 
in Nag's Head and the beach areas, there are no day care centers, 
because you can't run thcin for part of a >ear. 

We ^lave our own problems, bnt by golly we're no further than 
the phone. 

We also have a unique problem at the moment of church day 
care centers, I think that every parent should have the oppo; - nity 
to put their child ',vherever they want to. But we're in the process 
now of closing down 13 church day care centers because they have 
a policy of being — never having tovched a child, but having spank- 
ing in their rules, because they believe in spare the rod and spoil 
the child. 

I am now interfering in people's moral values, and it bothers me. 
I'm sure the Federal Government would love to be involved in this 
thing. Somebody who got up early this morning w^1s talking about 
how nobody goes to hearings. I have days and days of people 
screaming, and you can't answer back. 

You really don't want to take this job on~you want to dump it 
on the States. [Laughter.] 

Cass and I were very involved in starting this center, which was 
started with local. State and Federal funds. T tn'nk \t the local 
funding — I'll agree with you, there, Madam — has kept the interest 
very high. Those standards are kept high and the center is kept 
going. We're fulfilling a need that none of the other centers want 

Our children walk in — we opened a defunct black school that 
was closed when busing came in. We opened it up. It was a perfect 
environment. Every door opens to the playground. The fire mar- 
shal loves us. Everything was wonderf^'l, th? kitchen was intact. 
And the mothers can walk their children in. We d^n't have those 
transportation problems. 

The ire a lot of wa - to solve a lot of these problems without 
mreaucracy, 

I'd be J lad to expand upon my 30 years of child care experience, 
I started in a church b^ise nont, and they paid $5 a week. I really 
go back. But we're trying to get those people off Welfare, and that s 
why we keep all the subsidies coming in and only charge $30 a 
week. And they are getting top-notch, wonderful are It s as g0v.d 
as any across the State, if not better. 

We do have enforcement problems, and I do not understand how 
you think you're going to be able to afford it To go into the thou- 
sands and thousands of centers, and then try to get into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of day care homes to me is the m^st incredible 
problem I've ever heard. 

And I'll hush, because you've got to go, 

Er|c 2iJ 
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Mr. KiLDEE. We'll go vote, and we'll be right back. 
I'm not sure when the next vote is going to be, TV is a vote tc 
recommit. Cenerally, shortly thereafter there is a vote on the final 
passage. I will get back as soon as I can. 



ril keep you informed. 
[Recess.] 

Mr. KiLDEE. Have you finished your testimony, or do you want to 
conclude? 

Okay. We'll start with our ques. ons. 

Mrs. Ballenger. Oh, I did have one more thing that I did want 
to mention. 

We at this point require 20 hours of training for all staff, includ- 
ing heads of centers, and there is a shortened training program for 
homes. We've just started regulating homes, so I can't tell you 
much about it. We've just started our investigation and the regula- 
tory rules that were in effect. We had to have them for a year, and 
now they're working as of January of this year. 

We alreadv have that. If the ABC bill would pass, would we get 
repaid for all we've done? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KiLDEE. We'll let counsel respond to that. [Laughter.] 

Okay. I'll start some questions. We'll start with Mr. Zinsmeister. 

You quoted Mr. Belsky's findings or report. I read that, and cer- 
tainly read those things wHh great concern. He does serve on a 
panel, though, that has endorsed the ABC bill. 

I guess that's not contradictory. I think that what you say about 
that bonding, I myself have to agree with that. But the problem is 
that very often we find people who are not in a position where they 
can do that. Again, I find in my city of Flint, Michigan, particular- 
ly among people who work in one restaurant, women particularly, 
who really need to work and choose work ov^r Welfare. They still 
maybe have an infant, and would prefer, of course, to have that 
bonding take place. But we still have to address that situation. 

Cannot the ABC bill, among other proposals, help iddress that 
si: ition? 

Mr. Zinsmeister. Well, you're quite right. 

There is a group that badly deserves help. As I alluded to briefly, 
I'm not one who just wants to leave things the way they are. 

However, I think that when vou're decidiiig what we're going to 
spend our money on, where we re going to put all the bonuses and 
the plusses, my message today is only that we ought to consider 
very carefully the welfare of the children as well as the welfare of 
the adults. 

In some cases, I'm suggestir-^ that the welfare of the children 
would outweigh other possible u:?nefits. 

For ( xample, in the welfare arena, I'm one who is not anxious t 
^lave women with young children get jobs. That would certainly be 
a solution to the dependency problem and would reduce welfare 
costs. It would have a serious penalty, however, to ihe quality of 
care given to those children. 

In most cases, the mother is going to give them better care than 
that center. Particularly because most of those centers are going to 
be staffed by other welfare mothers on Workfare programs that are 
being paid to be attendants.' You're basically taking kids away from 
one group of welfare mothers and putting them in a center to be 
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looked after by another group of welfare mothers. That's their job, 

0)1 Wcrkfare. , „ , i j t _ •_ 

i thiak that things ought to be done for those people and 1 am m 

fixvor c/ that. I'm simply saying that they ought to be done m ways 

that are congruent with the interest of children. t, , , - 

As far as— I have not put the entire weight on Professor Belsky s 

shoulders. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I know that. . ^ r <- 

Mr. ZiNSMEiSTEU. llz'z the r-rc-. taken a lot of the fire 

for this 

^Thif is a whole series of studies, by a variety of individuals. I 
should point out that there is a tremendous penalty to someone 
who makes the statements that someone like Mr. Belsky has made. 
There is a tremendous taboo on this subject. 

It's important to recognise that a lot of the disagreement comes 
over the political implications of these results, rather than the 
quality of the results. Most of ^hese results, I think, come from 
good science. They're troublesome because of what they imply for 
what should follow. t j .u- i 

But the other interesting thing is that I don t think we can nec- 
essarily rely on those who have a veftad interest, who are in the 
developmental centers and at the U^iversity programs As I say, 
there's an overwhelming kind of conventional wisdom there. 
Second, there are all ki->ds of penalties for someone who differs 
from that kind of conventional wiodom. ... 

I think that some of the interesting evidence that s coming in is 
from people who see kids after the fact but who on t b-ve this at- 
tachment to the theory of it all. These are t pediaiucians and 
the clinical psychologists. They're seeing tht^e increased stress 
levels and so forth, and I think their testimony is important. 
Mr KiLDEE. We do know that. As a matter of fact, there was a 
ummit agreement among some of the leading child car. research- 
ers saving that if children are provided quality child care, there s 
every reason to believe that both children and families can thrive 
However, I'll still go back to your statement. I could have used 
your testimony when I was trying to amend the welfare reform bill 
as it came to us from the Ways and Means committee. We tried to 
make it much easier for a mother to stay at home for that period 
of bonding. We were not as successful as we wai vjd, but your testi- 
mony could have helped there. , . 

I think we have to-and again, I mean this in a more sensitive 
fashion-look at the realitv that we see out there. J walk through 
mv city regularly, and I see that reality. I see that there are in- 
stances whpro there are mothers with children all maybe in grade 
school or a mother with children in grade school and an infant, 
and they still need this child care very much. 

I think what we're trying to do is to make sure that the quality 
of child care is the best that we can achieve. We try to upgrade the 

'^"cerYainly when you find, as we did in Illinois, 47 children being 
cared for in a basement, many being infants, there certainly are 
many steps between that tender loving care the mother can give at 
home in bonding and 47 lying on pallets in a basement I would 
like to have the Federal Government move as toward a better qual- 
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ity of child care for those who cannot have what you would feel 
would be the idea). 
All right, lei's see. 

I think ril defer to Mr. Tauke and come back for other question- 
ing. 
Mr. Tauke 

Mr. Tauke. Mr. Zinsmeister and Pr. Clifford, if I could have your 
attention for a moment? Tm not sure if the two of you completely 
disagreed or not on an issue, and I just want to clarify. 

My understanding, Mr. Zinsmeister, was that you were saying 
that child care was particularly harmful for infants three and 
under. When I heard Dr. Clifford respond to that comment, I 
thought I heard him talk about children who were over 3, not the 0 
to 2-year old group. 

Was I mistaken in that, or is there a clear difference of view- 
point on this issue of children three and under? 

Mr. CuFFORD. There is a difference of viewpoint. 

What I said was that the debate has centered almost exclusively 
on children age one and below. But I ^hink there is a preponder- 
ance of evidence and general agreement n the field that there is 
not any real concern for quality care of children who are over one 
year of age. I certainly don't think there is any serious concern 
whc^e quality care is available. 

V .ere there is poor quality care, there is a concern at any age. 
For the one year and below, there is some reason for concern for 
those children. I think — I'm very pleased that the National Insti- 
tute lor Child Health and Human Development has a request for 
proposals out for a se ies of studies on infant care that I thirk w ll 
help deal with this issue in an objective manner. 

Mr. Tatike. Mr. Zinsmeister, do you wish to comment? 

Mr. Zinsmeister. Yes. 

I don't think it's— you have to avoid the temptation to think thai 
there's some kind of sound barrier. You hit 12 months, or 14 
months, .'^nH there's no risk where previously there was a risk. 

I view It as a continuum. I think that clearly the younger chil- 
dren are at risk. Most of the stuff that I've seen — I read you the 
quote from Mr. White. He says age 3 — he makes the cut there. 
Some people say age two. There are some people who say older. 

To be conservative, you ought to say that among practitioners 
with expertise in the field, many think that three and under is a 
high risk age, and that I wouldn't want to try to separate out an 18 
months— it kind of borders on the absurd. 

The children that age have risks, and again it's a continuum. 
The less care you have, probably the lower the risks are. The later 
you start the care, almost certainly the lower the risks are. But 
those riski don't disappear suddenly. 

Mr. Tauke. Now, both would concur — I think there is common 
belief — that before age 1 there may be a problem. After that there 
is uncertainty, and you'd have tv/o viewpoints on that. 

Do you think. Dr. Clifford, that it would be advisable for us to 
try to change the tax credit policy that we currently have, let's say, 
for those who currently have children under one year of age, to try 
to in fact give an added incentive to pick one of the paients to stay 
home with the child during the first year? 
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Right now. we have a family in Iowa with $12,000 of income, and 
thev can TceWe substantial Assistance if both parents go to ^vork. 
They can up heir income and get Federal assistance^ f one stays 
home, they lose out on the assistance and they don t get that extra 

'"wSdd i^ be advisable for us to give that subsidy, if you will, to 
the parent who stayed home during that first year? 
Mr Clifford. I would do two things. 

I wouYd support some mechanism for encouraging families to 
stayTome with Ll.eir children, some sort of double tax credit for 

^'fekt atX rTalUy Vthat°e?fn if we do tha, we're going to 
havrSany^^^idren under that age who are in child care. We neea 
f/. -anQi.rp Hiat that is quality care lor those children. 
'°Mr TAi'i^l I think^hat'^probably is true. We're stiU going to 
have a lot of children who are going to need child ca-e, and I don t 
thTnk we should ever suggest that by providing an incentive for 
Jome oarents to stay home that we're going to solve the proMem 
friv^rSy. I wouldn't want to imply that, because I don t think 

'*'buU do think there are people who have to "^^ke choices and 
^^hl, «nmPtimes thev would ke to stay at home, but they don t 
fxl^e the wherewTtharto do it. It might be helpful sometimes to 

deal with that issue. 

Mrs. Ballenger, we „ 

Mrs Ballenger. Can I comment on that last one!" 

I h^ve the feeling in this room that everybody is talking about 
their own children. That's very nice, but i the day care situation 
thi I'l^n some of our children have a lot better care at day care 
centers than they do at their own home. You mustn t forget that. 

Mr Tauke. An interesting point. . . . , „. „f 

llt mP as3k vou then, about your situation. You said that one of 
thltroblems vou have is that if we said you have to have a ratio of 
I believe Ito 3 for infant care? That would put you out of business? 

Mrs. Ballenger. Yes. , . „ 

Mr Tauke Could you elaborate on that a little bit.' 

Mrs. Ballenger. We are a double A center. 

Mr Tauke What do you mean by a double-A center.' 

Mr Ral^enger We have two levels of care. You opt-North 
Carolina i^ Srful. YoSTust don't understand that our-talking 
toThiL lady rcannot belief that they have the problems m Vir- 
ginia that we have faced and solved in our day care commission. 
^ Mr T^UKE Susly it's leadership on the commission. 

mJs BaSnger. We^ll, I didn't know. They keep telling us that 
this is an ideal situation, and we fe." very insufficient, most of the 

*t';.XKE. When yo'u say IVouble-A center, with two leve.s of 

^^MrelALLENGER. Well, double-A standards-we used to have four 
mrs. "A/'^^Y 1 VvpI 2 dcuble-A and A. I was not there at the 

Ume'robject' LvTg A and double-A. I think there should be B. 
You go Into a restaurant, and everything sounds great at A 

Thats the lowest you can get. And I have a real big problem with 

that, but I can't change that. 
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The level 2 is by option, or the double-A. It*s a lower ratio, and 
it*s lower in class size and in pupil-teacF ^r ratio. That's six to one. 

That's not good enough, but that's what we are in our center. Vm 
saying that 

Mr. Taukl. And what is it in the other level? 

Mrs. Baluinger. Seven. 

Mr. Tauke. So it's 6 to 1 or 7 to 1. Okay. 

Mrs. Ballenger. That's infants. I'm just talking about infants 
right now. 

This is a big problem. But I will tell you that we have gotten pro- 
tective custody of infants who needed to be away from a family sit- 
uation. This is something that may be unique to North Carolina. 

This is where I say that I don't know how you can legislate on a 
countrywide basis problems unique to an area. 

I feel like a blanket solution isn't going to be easy to come by. 
And I am also going to say that since I heard about the Virginia 
Day Care Commission and the exemptions that they get away with 
that wr don't allow 

Mr. Tauke. She's saying it's not her. She doesn't get away with 

it. 

Mrs. Ballenger. Well, not her then. 

You know, it depends on your commission, and I think that's 
ver> important. But we are very approachable, too. You have to re- 
member that if there's a problem, we're no further away than the 
phone. 

You have dealt with Nancy Brown, I guess, the head of ours, who 
was in Washington, D.C. before she went to North Carolina. 

Mr. Tauke. Okay, suppose a 3 to 1 ratio were imposed on you. 
What happens? 

Mrs. Ballenger. We would go broke. 

We don't get any extra funds and— there's no profit, obviously. 
We are a subsidized center. 

Mr. Tauke. Do you think a 3 to 1 ratio is unreasonable? 

Mrs. Ballenger. I think it's ideal. But yes, I think it's unreason- 
able in a situation where you can't afford it. 

Mr. Tauke. What about the rest of the paneP Any observations'^ 

Yes? 

Ms. Holloman. We work now, presently, in Virginia with a 4 to 
1 ratio. We have done this now since 1974. 

I was at the State Cdpital >vhen the fire marshal debated heavily 
against this bill. The reason for it was — and at the time I was in 
infant care, and because of the fact that I had to pay back an SBA 
loan at the time I had to come out of infant care, because I couldn't 
afford it— that it was an added imposition that would force moL 
the infants in Virginia into unregulated care, which indeed it did. 

Mr. Tauke. So because the regulation got too tough, in a sense, 
her center goes under — and then the people go to unregulated care. 

Ms. Holloman. Wall, those ratios were so high that private pro- 
viders like myself— and I was one of I think the only one on the 
Virginia Peninsula that was providing infant care at the time. The 
staff ratios were 6 to 1, and they went to 4 to 1. We simply couldn't 
afford to sacrifice that portion of the building and still meet the 
payments necessary to run the center with that 4 to * ratio. 
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We opted to give all our equipment to a church, and they did it. 
T« virtrinia rhurche' a^e not regu ated. We came out of it. 
^"But ffi f r^maS^^^^^^^ wish you could have heard him. He says 
that infants because they can be put into cribs or playpens-a lot 
of wi 1 opt 10 keep these children in unregulated unlicensed 

care Then they go out of the house and leave them, and these are 
thr'babtes that you read about that are getting burned up. 
Wouldn'llhis child have been better off in a 6 to 1 ratio than ne 
would have left alone by himself? 

Mr CuF^oR?1'd hke to respond briefly to the general question^ 
This is what changing the standards does to the availabilitv of 
care Do we drive people into the underground market? 

In NoHh Carolina, in 1975, the general assembly enacted new 
lerislcS to regulate child care, in which there was substantial 

•TeVrba3-Wr: t^M^i at that time you could have 9 
infente with one caregiver There were similarly poor ratios for 

"l^lts^rer'e wele substantial improvements made in that. Be 
tween 1982 and 1983, ana 1987, ve have actually grown by almost 
S oercent in the number of child care centers in North Carolina. 
This has nS driven people into the underground system We ve 
ke^t and "ncreased the number of people in the above ground, li- 

'^^It's 'SotThuge change-two infants per adult-but for the 
others ther^ Sas not tSat^ratio of change A gradual change does 
not necessarily drive people into the ."ndergroc ,d system, and it 
HnA« not decrease the avai ability of child care. 

The Act for fitter Child Care piovides a 5-year phase in period 
for Sta efthat are below, and only half the States wouW be 

below Che median. It does provide a gradual period in which States 
ran come into compliance with the median standards. 

TliKE Did you hear Congresswoman Johnsons testimony 
this morning on that issue? 

Mr Clifford I heard most ot it 

Mr. tIjke Jid you have any comment on if Or maybe 

'''if SrKK'' Wefrtie'^ to phase people inte 
any lids rYq^Vemen't.. Otherwise, if you don't give them an 

opportunity to work in, they will 

Mr. Clifford. I agree 

Mr Tauke. Go into the underground . , 

Mr Clifford I agree with that. 1 do think that the Act for 

BeUer Child Care provides that period The States have five years 

*°MrT^BALLENGER. I disagree with h.m-and these are two North 
Carolina day care people speaking. 

There are a lot of people who did get out ot inlant care in our 
arpa He's in a different part of the State. , , . , ^ . 

Mr CUFFORD But for the State as a whole here s more infant 
care as a whole licensed now than there was at that time 

Mr. Tauke. And how long ago was that.' 
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Mr. Clifford. That happened in 1985, in the summer of 1985. 
Mr. Tauke. And do we have an indication of what percentage of 
the care in North Caiolina now is offered by licensed providers? 
Mr. Clifford. We don't know. 

Virtually no State knows how much is offered ir unlicensed, un- 
regulated family day care. 

At the center level, virtually all center level care in North Caro- 
lina is licensed. In the ctudy in which we looked at complaints, 
cherj were virtually no complaints coming in which dealt with 
people who should have been licensed as a day care center who 
were not. 

At the licensed level of center care, we are fully licensed. We do 
have a lot of people in family day care, like every other State, who 
are not licensed or regulated. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you very much. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Dr. Clifford, I wonder if you could get for us— I think 
that's very helpful information to the committee, on the number of 
child care slots, particularly the infant child care slots, that existed 
before and after that enactment there in North Carolina. 

Mr. Tauke. If you could also— if the Chairman would yield— get 
us the information '•elating to the cost of that care, what the typi- 
cal cost was in the ^cate in 1985 and now? 

Mr. Clifford. We do now know what the market rate is. We 
have a market rate approach to setting rates in North Carolina. 
We know what that is now. 

We didn't know what the market rate was then, since our system 
for establishing market rates came in after 1985. 

I don't think I can find before and after, bui I can tell you what 
it is now. 

Mr. Tauke. Has it been changing much over the last couple of 
years? 

Mr. Clifford. There have been some increases, not dramatic in- 
creases 

Mrs. Ballenger. We have more public for-profit centers. 

It*s slots. You were asking arout slots this morning. 

Our center had to stop after school care because the slot is an all 
day slot in North Carolina. I can only speak to that matter. 

If the day care center were to receive $17 a week for taking care 
of Junior after school, we had to leave the slot empty all day until 
he came in. We could have been getting $30 for anotl^er child for 
the entire day Our schools are trying to pick that up. Because that 
child is a latch-key child, and they more or less forced us into push- 
ing them out of the center since we needed all day care for chil- 
dren — could you follow that? 

Mr. Tauke. Yes. You had to keep that slot open all day. 

Mrs. Ballenger. One slot, one child, whether it's an infant, a 2- 
year old, a toddler, or an after school child. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Are the schools doing much there in your State on 
the latch-key? 

Mrs. Ballenger. Particularly where I live, v;e have a model 
school program that they're trying now. We serve meals to the 
Children coming in at 6:30 in the morning. However, this is calling 
for double staffing in the schools. But those schools are warm and 
v/ell lighted, it s a good facility. 
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They have found that they have to provide recreation breaks 
from after school unul when they start those children doing home- 
work. It's looking pretty good. 

Mr. KiLDEE. On the 

Doctor? 

Mr, Clifford. I'd like to respond to that. 

I did a study for the Department of Public Instruction in North 
Carolina last year, looking at before and after school care in public 
schools. 

While we were serving a very small percentage of the children- 
only 7 percent of the schools in North Carolina that have children 
of that age offer this program — it's increasing very rapidly. 

There were twice as many children in before and after school 
care in the spring of 1987 as there were in the spring of 1986. The 
schools are beginning to provide that pro^^iam, but it's still way 
below the need. 

Mr. KiLPEE. Let ask you this Looking at the economics of it, 
the question of slots, and having slots for all those latch-key chil- 
dren — and the mission, if I may use that word, of various agen- 
cies — does latch-key care fit better mto the school system than 
other agencies? 

Mrs. Ballenger. In North Carolina. 

Mr. Tauke. In No'-th Carolina. 

Mr. Clifford. I think yes, but I say that advisedly. There are 
very different situations for different families. Families need to 
have a choice in that. I think that this issue about family choice is 
a legitimate one. Families need that choice for school-age children 
as well as for preschool children. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Okay. 

I have no further questions. 

I want to thank this panel very n^uch again for helping us as we 
work our way through this issue, it's an issue that has captured 
the attention of many people throughout the country, and which 
has certainly captured the attention of the Congress. We appreci- 
ate your coming. 

Thank you very much. 

We will the record open for two additional weeks for the inclu- 
sion of any additional material you might wish to put into the 
record. 

That's for all the panels. 

Our last panel will consist of Ms. Ruth Mankin, vice president of 
the Delaware Chamber of Commerce, Ms. Heidi Hartman, director 
of the Institute for Women's Policy Research, and professor of soci- 
ology and director of women's study at Rutgers University; Mr. 
Robert Rector, policy analyst for the Heritage Foundation; and Mr. 
Mark Rosenberg, of the National Child Care Association. 

You may proceed in that order, unless you've arranged some- 
thing different among yourselves. 

STATEMENT OF RUTH MANKIN. VICE PRESIDENT. DELAWARE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

M«. Mankin. Thank you, Mr Chairman. 



My name is Ruth Mankin. I came to say good mornmg. I could 
have said good aiternoon, and now I'm going to say good evenmg 

On behalf of all the witnesses, I want to thank \ou and your 
committee for not only your patience but the level of concentration 
that you have given to all the testimony to date 

Mr. KxDFE. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Mankin. I come here to speak tor a voice that I haven't 
heard represented here this afternoon, an i''*portant voice in 
America: the voice of business. 

While I am vice president of the Delaware State Chamber of 
Commerce, Tm here wearing another hat, too. I'm representing the 
United States Chamber ot Lommei m a volunteer capacity. 

I serve as the co-chairman of an o/ganization called the Child 
Care Health Care Connect'on, which is a Statewide organization in 
Delaware. 

With me today is Virginia Thomas, an attorney for the U.S. 
Chamber s employee relations policy center 

In Delaware, through a successful public private partnership, we 
have succeeded in creating an extremely healthy economic climate 
which is validated by the fact that we have an average yearly un- 
employment rate of three percent. 

Delaware employers face not only the changing demographic 
shift shared by all Americans, but also 9 ^ery, very tight labor 
market. We have put virtually all of ou*- people to work, including 
90,000 working moms and dads, all of whom use some form of child 
care 

The Delawa' ^ State Chamber of Commerce recognized the need 
for leadership in the area of child care and put this issue on our 
agenda three years ago. In 1985, funded oy $35,000 in seed money 
from the DuPont Company, and with the backing of the l^fiOO 
member Delaware State Chamber of Commerce, the Child Care 
Connection was formed to meet our business community's need^ 

This is a private, non-profit corporation. The Child Care Connec 
tion began operating in 1986 as a centralized resource of child care 
services for working parer ts, employers, chi'd care professionals, 
and children in Delaware 

The Child Care Connection provides working parents with infor- 
mation about child care services through the use of an t'/^ctronic 
database. All of the licensed providers in Delawrre are included in 
this base of information 

Now, we all accept that arranging child care is parental re- 
sponsibility, but sometimes it's an invisible market which a parent 
is confronted with. By that I mean that many, many child care pro- 
viders do not advertise, are not listed in the Yellow Pages, and 
have no profile to the consumer 

Well, the Child Care Connection has ferreted out all these people 
and has them in our database. /\ parent can telephone and through 
a set of descriptors, discuss with a consultant at the Child Care 
Connection the kinds of needs that they have for child care You 
can ask for care near your home or far away, a smoke-free environ- 
ment, pets or no pets, and we have all the data to satisfy these 
needs in a profile 
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offer management consulting services which nelp employers to 
assess their employees child care needs and problems. 

Through our efforts in Delaware, have helped to bring atten- 
tion to the need for more child care providers like everyone else. 
We suffer a shortage. Through private sector funding, we ve been 
able to recruit and train new child care sources. We have helped to 
bring focus to the issue of the quality of child care, and have pro- 
vided a private clearinghouse for information on child care. 

In Delaware, we believe that child care is an economic develop- 
ment issue, and in the business world we're best arm^-d and 
equipped to solve economic issues. 

Hav^e we been successful? Let the numbers tell the story. Since 
the original funding of 3-^5,000 from the DuPont Company, we have 
raised $550,000 to date. That money has sponsored our work and 
helped over ^,000 parents from 815 companies to find child care. 

The private sector has given more than money. It has provided 
in-kind services, talents and time. The generosity and the support 
of Delaware's business community has benefited our entire State. 
Access to the Child Care Connection is not limited to those compa- 
nies that provide support, u- 1 r 

It doesn" matter in Delaware if you work on a chicken tarm or 
you're an executive Yuppie. Every wc king parent in Delaware is 
entitled to the Child Care Connection's services at no cost. It s a 
public service funded by the private sector. 

Im proud to be able to share this success story with you Dela- 
ware s business community and Delaware's chamber of commerce 
have had vision, energy and commitment to tackle these child care 
issues 

We hope that our private sector story serves as an example to 
other businesses everywhere who are facing the same issues and 
concerns that we are 
Thank you. , i ^ n i 

[The prepared statement of Ruth Mankin follows j 
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Thi U.S. Chiabir of Coumirca is the world's Urgest 
fedtrstloF of builneii comp4nlei and •••oclatloru tud Is the 
principal spokenun for the Aaerlcan buslnesi coBBimlty, It 
reprttentt nearly 180,000 bualn iiee and ortanlz*tlon«, auch 
as local/state chambers of connerce and trade/professional 
asscLiatlona. 

Mors than 92 percent of the Chaaber's ne«bsr« srs snail 
business fines with fewer thmn 100 employees, 59 percent with 
fewer than 10 employees. Yet, virtually all of the nation's 
lartsst companies are also active members. We are 
particularly cognizant of the problems of smaller businesses, 
as veil ss Issues facing th'i business community at largSi 

Besides representing a cross section of the Ameilcan : islnest 
co«roni*.y in terms of number of employees, ths Chamber 
represents a wide management spectrum by type ot business and 
location. Each major classlflcetlon of American 
business— manufacturing, retailing, rrices, constructi-*", 
wholesaling, and finance— numbers more than 10,000 member j. 
Yet no one group constitutes ss much as 31 peicent of the 
total membership. Further, the Chamber has substantial 
membership in all 50 states. 

The Chamber's international reach la substantial as well, It 
believes that global interdependence provides an opportunity, 
not a threat, In addition to the 56 American Chambers of 
CoMsrce Abroad, aii Ucr^islsi nusibsr cf aeffbers are engaged 
In the export and import of both goods and aervlcea and have 
ongoing investment activities* The Oiamber favors 
strengthened int^ latlonal coopeciciveaes and opposes 
artificial U,S. and foreign barriers '•o international 
bt'^lness. 

Positions on national issues ure developed by a cross section 
of its members serrlng on committees, subconmitcees and task 
forces, Curritntly, soms 1,800 business people participate in 
this process. 
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I INTRODUCTION 

Mr Chair-^n, and members of the Subcomnittee, I am Ruth ManKin, Vice 
President of tr-^ Delaware StatP Chambei of Commercf:' and ^o-Chair of C''^'d Ci'-e 
Connection, a private, nonprofit resource and referral sprvice tbii -e-D ^ci 
worKing fam^ies in Oelawaro to identify appropriate chTa rart i '.i^^'-- 1 
to appear today on behalf of the U S Chamuer of Ccnrrerce to aisc^ss c 
care and balancing work/^aT.iiy responsibilities Ac "c^panv i nn ^Jl-^ 
J krebs, the Director of the Chanbe'^'s E^'p^">pe ReMt-L'n: Po 'rv .t. t>-r 

I_I ^ .DELAWARE'S STO^f 

Di. aware, throcuh a ^ur ess^u' p'jM i c /^^ ^ ^ tf ;;i'"^n>^ 
in creating a health; pconj'-^': cl^m-ite h- have ah' 
average yearlv une'Tp f ovrr^erit ^itp of three pe^'Cr'^t 
face not only the chanqiig de'^'^^'^ao'"! '-.hi ft- sh^ir:l *y 
a very tight labor Tarko* h-^v^^ v^.t.; ; 't i ' o* 

ipd they inrlijdf* 90, ^'^C m ' ; 'rriL'^ ' a'^d m ^ ' l » 
of chi id care 
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In order to recrjit and retain productive workers, Delaware employers have 
had to design a method to help their emp'oyecs to f ' id child care. The 
Delaware State Chamber cf Commerce recognized trie need for child care 
leadership and put the issue on our age'.uo t^.rcc years ago 

In 1985, funded by $35,000 in seed money from the Du Pont Corporation, and 
with the barking of the 3600-meinber Delaware State Chamber of Commerce, the 
Child Care Connection was formed to meet our business community's needs We 
saw a problpm. and we 'responded with a solution 

A private, nonprofit corporation, the Child Care Connection began 
operating in 1986 a, a centran^ed resource of child care services for working 
parents, employers, child care professionals, and children in Delaware The 
Child Care Connection is based on a demonstration mode) referral sprvice 
developed by IBM. 

The Child Care Connection 'ovides wo '^ing parents with information about 
child care services thi ough an electronic d^ta base Arranging child c?re is 
a parental responsibility, but it is sometimes an overwhelmng task because 
Pdrents are coiifronted with an "Invisible" market By listing all lu ised 
providers in the state, the Child Care Cor.nection i: capable of providing 
parents with a computet i zeu telephone search for c iMd care, v ich is based on 
80 descriptors and allowb a geographic sea'-ch using grid map that pinpo>nts 
home and work lorations 

The Child Care Connection does f^ore than nelp parents find affordable, 
avd^ 1 able care 

The Child Care Connection otrers eirpioyerb wur^pidce ^eimnars for then- 
employees Traditionally, parents exchanged wisdom and pxpenencp with fd-^ily 
and friends Today's working parents find little time away from the jch to 
develop such informatior and support networks The Child Care Connection 
nTfers such opportunities at the workplace 
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ihe Child Care Connection offers management consulting services, which 
help employers ^o assess Iheir enployees child care netds ^nd problems The 
organization helps employers to a.hleve and maintain a more productive work 
force by providing comprehensive ossistance services and programs that meet 
emoloyees' child ca^ e needs Information is provided to both management and 
employees struggling to cope with work/fani ly Issues aoout opti >ns available 
to deal with them. 

Throuch ou'^ efforts in Delaware, we lave helped to brirg attention to the 
need for more child care providers Through private-sector funding, we have 
been able to recruit and train new child carp ^,ources, Wp have helped to 
bring focus to the issue of the quality of child care ^ id hdve orovlded 5 
clearinghouse for information and education afc:ut child care 

The Delaware State Chamber Commerce has consistently lent its support 
and services to the Child Care Connection, because we firmly believe that 
child care is an economic development issue — and t^^at in the business world 
we are armed and eaulpped to solve economic development issues 

H-ivi we been successful' Let ihe numbers tell the story. Since the 
original funding of $35,000 from •■he Du Pont Corporation, we have raised 
$550,000 to date. That money has fosterea our work and helped ove^ 6.000 
parents from 815 companies find child care. The private sector has given more 
than money — it has provided in-kind services, talent, and time We have 
helped businesses, large and small, to design and implement child care 
workshops and seminars We have provided dozens of tr-^inino sessions for 
providers, ^e have served as a resource base of information for services 
ranging from training materials to day-care center design. In addition to the 
services the Child Care Connection has provided, the leadership of the private 
sector in Delaware has given the issue of child care cr'jdibili.y ^nd ci-^.t 

The generosity and support of Delaware's boii-iess rprn-Tiunity has oenefited 
our entire slate. Access to the Child Car: Connection Is not limited to those 
companies that provide support It dof. pot «itter in Delaware if you work on 
a ch'icken farm or if you are a "yuppie" executive — every working parent in 
Delawarp is entitled to the Child Care Connection', services, at n o cost . 
They a-e public services funded the private sector. 
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At the State Chamber of Commerce, ' um called Delaware's paid professional 
cheerleader. Well, I am proud of that title — and proud to be able to share 
this success storv with you. 

Delaware's business community and Delaware's Chamber of Commerce ^lave had 
the vision, the energy, and the commitment to tackle child care issues. We 
hope that Delaware's *?tory can serve as an example to others 

III BUSINESS R ESPONSE 



Recent studies indicate that relatUny few employers are pursuing on-site 
child care. We do not believe that these studies accurately reflect the level 
pf ...terest and rate of change in personnel policies and employee benefits 
witnin the employer commumiy 

In responding to the needs of employees in balancing work/family 
responsibilities, i I must De remembered that a variety of responses is 
appropriate. Employees may be accommodated through a variety of benefits or 
personn^*! policie"^, such as flexible benefits, fle\ible spending accounts, 
consortia to provide child care, vouchers for si^k child care or daily child 
care, liberalized leave policies, voi'jnti.y part-time work, home-based work, 
jot sharing, information and referral services, flextime, on-site day care, or 
other creative policies. 

On-site day care may not be feasible if liability insurance is exorbitant 
or unavailable. If onl srhdll percentage of employees would use t^e 
facility, or if space is not readily available. 

On the otner hand, a recent survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicates a remarkable and positive response by employers to work/family 
issup^ Smaller conpanles (10-49 employees) are far more likely than larg'^ 
companies (250 employees or more) to provide flextime, liberalized leave 
policies, home-based work, vol«jntary part-^^lme work, or other desirable 
alternatives to their employees. 
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Large cofflpanies are mc^e likely to provide direct (and expensive) ^h^a 
care benefits, such as on-Jte child care, child care vouchers, or subsidies 

The Small Business Administration commissioned a study of small business 
options in child care and found, among other things, that employers offering 
child care benefits teno to fit the following general description: 

• Management pUces a high priority on retCining employees; 

• The workplace is typically respo^sive to mony other employee ne3ds. 

• Labor markets are tight and benr.flts are viewed dS a recruitment tool. 

• The work fo e Includes a high percentage of women, many in top 
management; and 

• The company either is experiencing or had experienced rapid growth. 

None of the companies surveyed that responded positively was In serious 
financial difficulty. The appropriate response to child care needs vary, 
necessarily, according to employee needs and employtr capabilities. The 
diversity of family needs precludes the -assignment of any single response 

Another Important and relevant point Is that expenditures on employee 
benefits are at an all-time high. Benefit packages evolve and are based oa 
the changing demographics of the work force. Hany of the recent benefits are 
those needed to recruit and retain quality emp'-^vees — the same employees who 
are balancing work/family concerns. The chart uelow indicates that employer 
expenditures on employee benefits grew: 

• S35 billion In the 26 years from 1929 to 19S5; 

• S32 billion In the 13 years from 1955 to 1968; 

• S122 billion In thfc 5 years from 1968 to 1973. and 

• S552 billion In the i3 years from 1973 to 1986. 



Dollars Spent Annually 
Oil Employaa Benefits 

(BiDiont of Doltan) 
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• The St I . M innesota Chamber wun a Presidential Citaticn for its 
leadership in defining and helping to relieve a shortage of faci^ *ies 
for Chi 1d -^re. 

0 The Ann Arbor. Michigan Chamber conducted a one-day "Child Care and the 
Workplace" conference in November and publishes mfo'^mrtion in its 
Business-to-Busmess report. 

• The New Hav en. Connecticut Chamber confronts the business policy issues 
related to child day care and publishes articles to i nform members 

§ The Maryland Chamber (Annapolis) and local chambers rosponsored a 
conference in which employer representatives outlined options that 
their firms use to assist with day care, including referrals, on-site 
care, consortia centers, flexible benefit plans for employees, and 
other options . 

t The Concord-Caba rra s . North Ca rolin a Q.e ^r's Health Services 

Committee conducted a survey that showed child care and AIDS at the top 
of business health concerns A folloy-up questionnaire has ask^d for 
specific Information from nembers on child care needs and attitudes 

These are but a few of the activities of local and state chambers across 
the country. 

The U.S. Chamber, on February 11, 1988, adop.ed unanimously a new policy 
on ,ork/fam11y concerns, which Is attached to tftis testimony In addition to 
encouraging employers voluntarily to change their employee benefits or 
pt^rsonnt'l policies to accommodate the child care needs of employees, we 
'•>upport a limited federal role in child care. Such a role can 

• Inspire local and private-sector responses. 

• Eliminate barr*' 's. such as liability Insurance problems that 
discourage employers from addressing employee needs in the child care 
area; 

§ Maintain up-to-date statistics, and 
§ Encourage public/private partnerships. 
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IV FUTURE U S CHAMBER ACTI VITIES 

Many options now are being explored at the Chamber tc enable U to be a 
positive and meaningful participant in the evolution of America's response to 
the needs of employees in balancing work/family respunsi bi h t i es 

These options include* 

t A survey of all state and local chambers of ccrrmerce tc dssess levt,: 
0^" interest and activities, 

• The compilation of a primer for a variety of voluntary business 
commi-ity responses to local needs, 

§ The sjppo-^ of a national survey to as'e<;s priorities of e^pirv'^es, 

• A symposi- of child care providers and experts, and 

• A survey of day-care providers 

The Chamber already has devoted two feature articles ^hil:! care ~n ts 
magazine. N^iLon_Li_Bui1n£5i — including one thi^ rrcrth (A reprint u 
attached ) Thp most recent It's Y our EusineSA D.-ogram. w^ic^ a^red ^^.t^ o'-^i iJ'^ 
on April 16 - ;7. 1988. featured chi "0 care 

y 1umma_r; 

Pami j needs ar d employee needs are diverse a..d evolving "f-c r^^ '^attf 
sector, f educated, can anc. will respond to these changes by altering 
personnel Dn.iries or employee benefits Child care needs a^e on^y a pe-t :^ 
thp larger s-.ietai tr^nd of women, especially woiun with yccng crs^'i:iren 
f-nterirg the work force. Both employers and errployees can benefU fron ar 
approach that a^ for an evolution in the dsvelopment employee b^-efits 
to meet thi_ trend. The Chamber believes that as the private sector le.^^^s 
more about this issue, it will continue to resDond positively, as s^cwn Ly t^e 
growing state and local Chamber invf.wement in this issje 

Thank you. Mr Chairman, for the ccpcrtumty to t- . j I ^ ^'^ 
pleased to answer .?ny qi.pstions 
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US, Chamber of Commerce 



Washington DC 2(KK)2 



BALANCING WORK/FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 



Dramatic changes are occurring in the demographics of the American work 
force Single heads of households and two wage-earner families are becoming 
increasingly common. The Chamber encourages employers to assess ard to 
acconmodate the diverse and evolving needs of employees who may be balancing 
both family and work responsibilities. Flexible and responsive personnel 
policies can b^st address the diversity of family needs of workers. 

Although the specific appropriate response to work-force needs will vary 
among employers, possible voluntary private-sector options that should be 
considered by employers include: to include a dependant care option In 
flexible benefit plans, consortia to provide child care, child care or sick 
child vouchers/subsidies, liberalized leave polici , part-time work, 
home-based work, job-sharing, information and referral services on local 
child-care services, flextime and on-site day care. Local public-private 
partnerships or innovative responses to work-force needs should be 
encouruged Such responsiveness can yield higher employee morale, 
productivity, recruitment and retention potential, as well as stem excessive 
absenteei sm. 

Although a shortage of adequate and affordable child care may present 
problems in select areas of the country, the federal government should resist 
tho temptation to mandate sperific employee benefits, to regulate 
previously-unregulated industries, to subsidize or compete unfairly 
withprivate-sector day c^re centers, or to Impose a costly and mono^'thic 
federal child-care program The federal government should limit its role to. 

- addressing the liability insurance crisis as a factor in day-care 
shortages where they exist; 

- providing incentives to imr^'ve the affordablity and av-'T labi 1 1 ty of 
child care; and. 

- idencifymg programs and demonstration projects a, id disseminating 
inCormation about them 

Any regulation of child-care services and providers, where appropriate, 
should be the function of state and local authorities 



Adopt3d Unanimously by the 
Board of Di rectors , 
U S. Chamber o1 Commerce 
February 10. 1988 
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Child Care: 
^rBaby? 
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Child Care: 
Your Baby? 



By Carol Ihlk* and Aoncv L Croft 

njes in tht Prospect H il Execu 
luf Office Park m V »liharr 
Mass ^»Jnd h€ had a mutu 
ai pmbifm Elrfch ficed the loss of ke\ 
f'mpuAff- unak)lf to 'ind adequate d«v 
ca/pf'i* x-'eir prvschrx)) children 

The mAnARe's ■•epresentinjr two 
r"m|)U(fr s.iiU'*,iTv firn>> jnd a lenlur* 
rapiLal rf>rrpan\ 'ook their f^incems lo 
ih*- (iv\e\ti]tfr of tfl^ ^'omple* Arthur 
^ »''<«"ri Hf n turn * roupht the prob- 
-'- fii-m*- 'o mfe hleanor who had 
~ nar Jft ^ears t Kperience in 
•t If r Ti: an.j iiif-r i^jit-ct* nf educi 

I •ain.r Nt'lson agreed to set up i 
chiu' Mr*' procrair r (^uart^r^ thit Ar 
ir » iLl'l nd^f avAi'ahlf iTi the office 
park Tht- effort >hp rvcalls made her 
a»4ie that I had something' markel 
^n- Kevjil Htr *n bus.ne^s VSork 
nr*' < <<nn**rtiun a i-onsultiPR * i hat 
♦ ;.i>- -na 1 fill de\H)rip fj t/e 

,"-(i^'-ari- 'hji 'hfir 1 mi ted bi grji 
^ 1 ai Cfi"in<>dat4 

{■nqjertiv ^he ffis businesses tO- 
ptt'ie' '<> ^(im rhJd rare ron^ortia 
A^ »■ <.;mnM r prnjf^rr^ that would be 
:>*■ 'ind 'h*' -t •sdurrc': of an\ sinj^ie 

Tfi< I'ri«-iit * H.il [If 'Him >the 5t»rt 
Hi wa- ' ,r-t ror? ^m 't now ta 
Tjd'i< >f nine '•m.ill and medium 

< 'tir ^A^Hki A'^'oH utts Inc which 
i«' d 7t* n a''i*v(.ap» jrrhitecture 
!<• 'it<=ifi ^A,^ ^i'<AKt>. numan r»- 
rw>> m«ina>ftr RuhardOrt-n We 
(Hfi'i jt -vUM -rint nur .i^n on site 
.- K tht prnt'leni'^ as^'ictited 
" ^'frnj: space and tht txp^'n^es of 
e were 



HAo< started as a projfet /or her 
detrloper husband turned out to be a 
business for Eleanor Selson (left) 
Her eonsuittng firm. Workplace 



Connection, tn Waltham Mass helps 
parents hke Heather Thompson Ryan 
with eonfiicts of work and family 



and 'lah !iU 
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Sooner or later, uo business 
is likely to face the problem of mined 
employees needing someone to care 
for their childjvn dunng ux>rk 
hours, Whcd do you dof 




■ t>nitrn f.ir .i A\ su. > A 

iharp irirrKa**- ntht ni'mhf* "f yrv^i r-,t 
or futjrc worK.ng m'>thtr» nrdkii)? 
smaller c impAmes in(.'vasir>:i -'^art 
of 'he hign prmr'^ tn.ise worKers at 
Uch to availability il child varr 

Though the ^u^^b*>^ "f l< r.panies ac 
tiveU involved m some form of child 
care arranKemenLs is not vet 'arse — 
aboui 3 miO ind hundnKJs more are ex 
plonnjf opti«ns— iherp is a trend hcrw 
that wili jfruw tr sijfnificance in the 
vears just ahead 

The Emplo>e* BeuefiU Research In. 
^titut« a Washint^n based public poli- 
cy rwearch organization sa\s As a 
result of the nsmtf population of chil 
dren under 6 the chanjfinK composition 
of the famil\ and the increasing partici- 
patjon in the work force of women with 
children child care is emerging as a 
valuable benefit offered bv a relatively 
small butf^wini; number of employ- 
ers Child care the in^utute notes h^ 
been called the emplo>ee benefit of 
the 19909 

Catal>st a nonprol^t mp'over sup- 
ported orifanization that deals with 
workplace issues aa thev affect women 
and families puts it thM wa) Work 
force demoRTaphics are inescapable — 
the t)picat Amencan employee is fait 
becom'n^ the workini; parent Cata- 
lyst points out that "a traditional ^am 
ily in M^htch father la the breadwinner 
and mother the home maker i% becom- 
ing almost a rantv 

The t S Labor Department ^ )\om 
en^ Bureau report* 13 million children 
under age 13 are in families *hcre both 
parenU work full Ume Some 1 million 
of these children go to commercial da> 
care TaciliUcs and another R 8 million 
are cared fi^r through jurangcmcnts 
parents make with people who provide 
da) care in their homes 

More thun 50 percent of mothers with 
young childrf n now work outside ihf 
home and tha. figure could reach 7S 
percent as earlv as 19yO— when the 
Census Bureau pmjecU there will be 
23 3 m,>'ion chiidirn under age 6 in this 
countr> Another forecast for 1990 



Kt r^i> i4 f'.itncl' !,2Kes <i ^rf.iK 'rem 
>t Li ivp'tcaliuns proyramt" It 
D,)rv:nion BanLth(ire% CitrporalKm 



Nearly tvo thirds of all new emplo\ee9 
will be women and rro-^t of them will 
become molher? at some point of their 
working careers 

A significant aspect of child care 
'rom the business standpoint 
the opportunifv 't offers to pro- 
vide services that companies 
need in order to re-^pond to worker con 
ccms 

Perry Mendel of Montgon?ery Ala 
IS an outstanding example of entrepre- 
neurs who have seized this opportunitv 
Fven back in 1%9 with a growing num 
ber of vkomen entenng the work fortre 
tho lack of day care facilities was a 
matter of concern Mendel then a com 
mercial real estate salesman did some 
research on child care and opened twrj 
dav carp '• nter^ in hw hometown That 
*»s ir. 'ginning ol Kinder Care 
lipaming C*nter? Inc which now has 



keaaquarrrrs m Roanokt Va. to 
iisxt his son Jason at the company s 
day rare cmter 



1 CidO branches in 40 sutes Its reve- 
nues for Its fiscal >ear ending in Au 
gust were IZ30 million 

The problem of what to do about chil- 
dren with minor illnesses that kept 
them out of regular enters but did not 
recjuire parental care at home was <in 
nthe entrf'preneunal challenge Ruth 
Mat.->om and Birdie Johnson of Minne- 
apolis saw a -market opportunity in 
that sit—. *i -vhiie working as admin 
iSLrator^ uf a Sk."ndard da» care center 
rhe> iaurched Chicken 5oup Inc, to 
provide da) care for sick children 

Matsom v^ho ts a nur?e and John- 
son an occupational therapist, have re- 
ceived requests from employers in Can 
ada and Bntain aa well as in the I nited 
vSutes for itiformaUon on how to sUrt 
si'rh pmjf " > Th") hive no* set up 
i. addit, tmsiness— seminars on 
J su k-child program 

The impaLt of »he chilj care issue will 
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Nation t Boauwtt DwmberlWP 



Janet Muhleman. prtttdent of an 
Ann Arbor. Mteh.. ad oftncjf. decidtd 
to butld an on-nt* day tar* ctnttr 

$he b^m* pregnant mth hrr 
ton John, on 'ler lap in tA* ptcture 




f«U most heivily on i mailer businetiM. 
the soure« of mo*t r ew jobs cmtcd in 
the economy in these cloiinK ye&n of 
' the 20th century expert* say They 
urge smaller firrns to begm thinking 
now about child care policies so they 
«nll be rtav v to deal with the matte*- 
when It surfaces in their plants, shop* 
and offices 

SaM Barbara Aikinaa, a Pnnceton 
based consultant on human resource is 
sues A company needs to examine 
how many employees will be able to 
lAxe ad\anU{re of [child care arrange- 
ments] not only now, but also 10 
years down the road " 

(A leport on vanoui options available 
to employers wanting to help wcrkfra 
with child care appears on page ) 

Who has responsibility for malr 
ing day care arrangemeits 
for children of working par 
ents* Moet experts agree the 
ansr^er is the pnvate sector with the 
parents bearing the pnncipal r^sponsi 
biiity and emplovers providing a i on a 
voluntary basis where no^ and 
feasible 

There can also be other parties to the 
discussion Stephen Delftn vice presi- 
dent and ge.ieral manager of corporate 
reUuons for United Way, which spent 
$3h million last ve&r helping communi 
ties and school ivstems set up day care 
and after-school programs, puts it t'.is 
way ' Vie »a-)t to alert local govern 
mf nts, business unions, volunteer 
groups and child rare pro^ders that 
4av care is something th?> all have to 
tackle together Thf needs vary so 



much from one city to another that the 
only way child care can be dealt with is 
around the eommunit)* table " 

Some organizations believe thf an 
swer lies in a vastly expanded role for 
the federal government But, in an era 
of increasingly tight budgets and wan 
"ess about expanding the federal role 
in dealinf with social issues, that does 
not appear to be a realistK possibUity 

The federal government's role is like- 
ly to continue to be a lunited one It u 
now focused prunanly on various tax 
incentives and on a program that 
grants $800 million annually to the 
states to provide child care services for 
low and moderale^income famihes 

One of the pnncipal tax incentives is 
the dependent care tax credit available 
to parents, the tax money the credit 
saves them represents nearly 30 per 
cent of the federal government's toul 
child care coats In additi'>n a IdSl 
, amendment to th^ tax law allowa em 
ployera to deduct costs of child care 
arrangements used to attract and re- 
tain employees Costs mcurred m build 
ing and equipping a day care center 'an 
be depreciated through the accelerated 
cost recovery system 

Business is deeply apprehensive 
about a djrect federal role— not just be- 
cause busmeu people are antipathetic 
to mcreased government spending, but 
also because the possibility of govern- 
ment mvolvement in what havf tradh 
tionally been relationships between em- 
ployer and employee — and no one 
els»— raiaes the sperter of unjustified 
mterference 

A proposal sliced m Congress this 



\ear would ha\e retjuired errplo\ers of 
15 or more workers to K1^e t.-* much as 
18 weeks lea\e in connection *ith the 
birth adoption or illnesa of a chi'd 
Th ugh tht leave would havt be<n un 
paid the le^islauon callt-d foresublish 
ing a commission to deMse a plan for 
putting the l«a\e on a p?<d baMs 

Small business aniicipaUi " the di<i 
mption and expense that parenul leave 
WgTslatxin -ouid ha\e rauwl *as ».« 
opposed to Jie idea that iIk defeat be 
came the No Z pr^nu uf the ^^l Kite 
House Conference on Smal' ^^u<;ine5ts— 
after relief 'rom the labiiit\ insurance 
cnsis 

Of particjiar concern in vmail«" 
firms were the cqo.h repiacinh 
workers on parental lea^e and 
the difficulties of meeting a re- 
quirement to guar.niee the workers 
ihe same or «?quai jobs when thev re- 
tu.ned The proposal onginall. billed 
for exempting onlv firms with fi\e or 
fewer workers omali firms were not 
placated when the exemption was m 
creased to 15 because of the ea with 
which the number could be redu^^ed in 
the future 

The sweeping terms of the bill, which 
died with the 99th Congress adjourn 
ment in October but is expected to be 
revived in the new Congress convening 
next month, were seen as evidence of 
the heavy handed approach the federal 
, government would take if it became 
(jef>plv involved in child care 

Spear headmg opposition to the mea 
sure was the US Chamber of Com- 
merce, which said enactment would do 
senous harm to the longstandmg sys 
tem of errployee benefits developed 
without government coercion 

In appro«rhinj tjie nuestion of help- 
mg employees with child care, experts 
sa\ employers should realize that the 
benefits do . nuw in just one direc 
tion Such assistance can improve the 
bottom Une, says J Bassett Place, Jr 
president of Developmental Child Care 
tc of Westport, Conn , which advises 
I companies on ways to 'establish child 
' care arrangements 

"l^orkmg parents spend st average 
of 10 houra on the job tnakmg vrange- 
ments every time a new situktion is 
needed," he Mys "And it's not uncom 
, mon for parents to change child care 
, providers two or three tames a year " 
j Child Care Systems, Inc , a lansdale. 
Pa , conaulting firm reporU research it 
has done shows that workmg parenU ] 
I mus an average of eignt davs a year to | 
I deal with child care problems 
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Oecatumally. S jf^r-old A i%dy Thxtik company '# on-ixU day eart ctnter, 

bntfiy vmU kxt mtm, $tntOT dtrtffner wken Andy tpfnda muck morf ume, 

Jantnt ThttUt, xn ktr offlet at Group prrkM up evm ncnpar 'nU among 

US, Jan$t MukUman 'i ad offtney Tk« tmploytn. 



Warner D^lhouse president ind 
chief executive officer of Dominion 
BMkshves Corpor«tx>n sa}8 i child 
CMn center the bank recenUy opened 
for ic« duCKemplovee headquwtera in 
Roanoke Va it not an n j^iistac ves- 
ture ' 

DaJhoiue explain* 'We do every , 
thing with the o i)ectjve of profit Sev- 
enty percent of oui "vork force la made 
up of women A major portion of thoae 
Women are of childbetnng age We re 
going to ease thote minds We re going 
to help And we re goinp to end up mak 
ing morv money 

Ther« la good newa for the bottom 
line explains, ' in reduced absentee- ' 
am, <n reduced tardiness in reduced 
turnover in improved prodLotivitv in 
improved quality of our recruiUng op- 
tx>na in improved morale, in enhanced 
corporate image " 

A similar view is expressed by Ja 
net Muhieman president of 
Group 243, [nc , an Ann Arbor 
Mich . advertumg agency She 
recalls that the question of child care 
hit home at her Arm when a top ad 
designer left because she had been un- 
able to l\Dd adequate faahUes for her 
chikL Ths issue gained a higher pnonty 
when sererai others m the firm — in- 
cluding the bow, Muhieman henetf— 
became pregnant 

The company set up an on-site faeiiitv 
for use by any of the ISO employsea 
I needing child care arrangements The 
worker aoH the company share the tI62 
' weekly fee Dsnd Jansan, the Arm's 
human resources director, says the im< 
p on morale is sppsrent "When 
, you're hsnng s bad day, you just walk 
o%er the day care center After 
I spandug 10 ninutes playing with your 
I bd, things at work don't look as bad. 
< Eren smployacs who don't have dul- 
' drto m tlsa center walk over there to 
I get parked up " 

Muhieman asys the four-yearoid cen- 
I tar la expansive, but tha mvestment 
pays off in incrtased morale and pro- 
ductimy "Die coat simply comet off 
I tha bottom Una. and I rtally don't t.unk 
' about It," she says 

Broader evidancc of tha bancfiu to 
J employers comas from a report on a 
' thraa>year study, funded by the Depart 
' mant of Health and Human Services in 
, 1981, of child care pi. -rams at 415 hoa- 
I pitals and midaizad t>usmeascs across 
I the country 

The National Employer Supported 
, Child Care Project as the study wss 
eallad. shows that 90 percent o.* t le hoa 




pitals and businesses aurveyed rpoort 
employee morale improved as a mutt 
of a child care program 85 percent cite 
an mcreased abihty to recruit and re- 
tain workers, 65 percent cite lower 
tumoiffr. and 53 perce^t report a lower 
mg of absenteeism. 

Employees also were sun ■•>ed Thir 
ty-eight percent asy the availability of 
child care arrangements was a factor in 
their goug to work for the cjmpany to 
which they appbed. and 69 percent »a) 
the arrangemer.ts «ere a factor in their 
staymg tn their joba 

Agauist thai background, Daniel C 
Uoorchick of Betheula, Md , a consul 
tant on employ:!rsupported child care 
asks the obvious question If employer 
child care tniUabves hsve proved to be 
such winners, why haven't more tirms 
jomed the parade^" He prov«ies his 
own answer 

"Histoncally. businessmen have 
t* ought of child care primarily in terms 
of on-site centers costly to build, ex 
pensive and nsky to operate That pat** 
was something to be avoided if at all 
poasibl* The companion piece for oth- 
ers was to think of child care as the 
province of church groups and other 
community-based orgaaiza^na reach- 
mg out to aid the disadvanuged 
The dramatK changes in the composi- 
tion of the work forre as well as the 
demographic projections for the period 
unmediately ahead are stubborn facts 
of life m 1986 Women with preschool 
children are the fastest growing seg 
ment of the labor force The vast 
majonty of these women work out of 
necessity, not choice " 



One thmg for emplovers to keep in 
mind is that on site care is not necessar 
it) the ftrst choice of all workers, many 
might prefer altemaoves that are «nth 
m the abilit> of smaller companies to 
provide 

Carole Rogui. execuUve director of 
the National Association for 
Child Care Management says 
' A little bit of assistance csn 
make a big difference to parent-employ 
e^^ There are some key things about 
the way parents choo«e child care that 
are uniquely in small business fsvor ' 
Rogin, whose Washmgton-based as 
sociation represents 200 companies pro- 
\iding child care services explains 
'Patents like freedom of choice, and 
our research ^hows that manv prefer 
child care closer to home than to the 
workplace ' Parents, she says, rmght , 
And it s harrowing experience to trans 
port a small child twice a day in rush 
hour trafRc Apart from commuting 
problems, she adds the parents mi., it 
prefer a neighborhood day care facility 
on t' e t^eory that it keeps the child in a 
familiar environment 

Those atatudes can nuke the concept 
of child care teu threatening to smaller 
busmeu owners who might otherwise 
see only a stark choice between costly, 
on Site centers or no arrangements of 
any kmd The Work and Family Infor 
mation Center of the Conference , 
Board, a buiiness-resesrch orgsniza 
tioD. ' ys "As sn sltemative to start ' 
uig U .ir own child care centers some ' 
employers will concentrate on helpmg ' 
their employees pay for child care ai- 
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Chilacorr nolfs the Emplouff 
Btntfiis Re»'(ir(h Ir^xtttlf uofrrfd 
nou as a bfnen< <>v a tr/arn*'y malL, 
but ff^vtng nutnbfr of efiff' jffn 



an ' ^cavsf of drmo^rapfitr (rrTi±» 
tn ( » ( iry bffn railed the 
tmploV f brnrftt oj 'he I9'*0s 




n*d\ pronded in th« communitv In 
thu 'w»\ the> ctn allow errpioye«8 to 
choose the.r f>wn »rr»nf[ementa »nd u 
a result "vt; « gnuler numL.r of 
workinif parenu with a >anet> of child 
CwT? nwds 

For rrosi fmpio>ers the biggest 
hurdle to deciding whether the> 
should erbark on some form of 
i care ia»«t&nce u* the usual 
npe — getting started The most direct 
route etperta saj , is a determmtuon of 
eTipio\ee needs Marga'»t Rappaport 
a purr^T m a Philadelp*** manage- 
nient "onaulting firm with a child care 
services d.vision recommends "Ask 
how man\ would be m>oUed in some 
kind of child care arrangement the 
ages of their children and their current 
arrangements for having tnose children 
taken care of Kmpio\ers, R*i paport 
sa>s should also seek workers opin 
ons on the van'^us opUoni and how 
luch the> are willing to contribute to 
thi 'wts of in pmplo)er asiuted c.iild 
care program 

As a growing number of employer? 
explore Jie poMib<!itjes of providing or 
helping with work hours care of em 
plo\ees c.iildren, the number of entre- 
preneurs laurching or expanding biisi 
nesses to meet the demand also grows 
rmpidl) 

Baiiett Place who is 32 founded De- 
\(?lopmental Child Care Inc ifier 
working u ansistant director at a ^'ew 
York City i.urser) ichoo) and lal<r aa 
community development 'philanthropic 
officer for Chaae Manhattan Bank One 
of his aasjgmienu in the latter job was 
to research trends in employer support 
ed child care Unable to find a consult 
ing firm tiat met the bank s require- 
ments he decided to found hu OAm 

After two vears. reports the firm 
hai five f '11 tun< mplo>ee8 a'^d a con- 




sultwig »mmitt«e of 45 peo-^le with ex 
p«rtiM in finance, marketing, tax law 
real estate, medica) care, child psychol 
og> and early-childhood educat'on 

B) the tjme Elianor Nelson finished 
wTth l,er voluntas, project of setting uji 
child ca"- 'cihties m the office park 
her huiL/and h»d developed in Wal 
tham, Mass , she had not onl> esub- 
lished a day care cente" but an after 
school program, a librar> of -^so-ircv 
material and an information and n fer 
r«l service 

With that eTnene ^ under her be'l 
ar.d with three newly hirf 1 assisUnts 
she went into business helpmg Boston 
area companies de\elop their own pro 
g™ma Her Workplace Connection also 
conduct* stii 'ITS on parenting and 
Ciiild care tni' 'ing 

Businesses specializing in -are of 
children »nth minor illnesses were a 
r.ati nl sequel to the growth of eniplov 
e« Ci .d care Matiom s and John on s 
Chicken Soup Inc , m Minnea lis 
charges $30 a day or |.!0 a half-da\ ^ 
care for s.ck children The voungster^s 
are cared foi by ^ full time nurse and 
teacher with additional sta*! on call m 
case the number of children present, ir 
crease on anv given day 

A similar company Rainbow Rftreat, 
op*ne<l last <pnng in Newport Beach 
Can/ ParenU can register children * <r 
a V2h Itt in advance of need 



Pitncia Ward LdUlvst the New 
York organiiatioii dealing with work 
,. *ce issues ?flect]ng families sa\ s f>n«» 
effective approach is for an emplmer to 
lOMle represenutives of a communitx 
group to come in ulk about wa>s in 
balance work and familv an th»»r 
infc nation f>n the workers nt^ 

"\n .nploer is not onl\ proMding a 
service to empio\ee« ^^ut tlsn listen 
ing \erv r'oset* > what ,jf>tions and 
comments surface W^ points c 
This gi>es en^ilover* an idea of what 
tvpes of child care their empia>ee'^ are 
interested m 

The importance of determininn, 
long KK.rm n»^5 wa*. illuitrat^ 
b> th" oxpenence of a Baltimore 
iabc on that opt-ned six child 
care centeu fe--. years later all were 
closed The work force m the pla.its 
served had a rt'ativeU to* turnover 
rate and had simply aged itself out k>1 a 
need for child care facilities 

\s o\er«ll demographic studies indi 
(.ate howe\er the -neral trend is in 
the opposite direct n-i the prospect 
A for in tased er \er-emplo\ee in 
te fst in meeting child care n?eds 

"he tr»»tid is illustrated b\ de\elof>- 
mei ^ a; the Bloom field Conn head 
ouartL ^f Cigna a leading insuram** 
Conpan> 

Cigna s child care center, w'uch ts 
open U> the public as well as to emplo\ 
^s has a wilting list of .=Hiuest8 for 
places for 170 children bout a third of 
the cniiJren ha\e not )ec been bom 

Wonen call 'la as soon us the doctor 
sa\s yes sa)s Alison Kenworth\ di 
rector of employee services There are 
even three women on Jie list who aren I 
pregnant \et ' ■ 
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Alv csrv tmplojf«m Juan\ta Pingry 
puikm afiUl nx-ttaUr ttroUer to a 
park ruar Dcmtnum Banktharet 
Corpomtton fuadquarUn. 



Somo Tips Oh Tots 
For Smal Finns 



Pri- mplofpn. planning a child cire 
progmi, cu) mean i big mresUnent U) 
time, effort and tnooef It reqium 
cairful study of einphjrws' needi, of i 
child cTt fMnlities mvmikble m th« com- j 
munity ^nd of the company's mounts | 
and ^oaJa But. snyi ppnoy 0 Bmn in i 
hfrbook Hmeto Stlectth; BntChxlu I 
Cart Opttjnfor Your Employem (AJ- 
mu Pt«m Binghamlon. NY) 
plcypr^uppor^ chuJ cjjt l-> coatref- 
fecUve when [n«asurtd by productivity, 
reduction of absenteeism improved em- 
ploVM moraip and stab.lity in lrc work 
force ProviduiK child care aj<J iJso en- 
hance thp company ^ imaj^e 

In her booK 0 Bnen lisu a number 
of fpuons for employprs to consKier 
*h^n we Khinsc ^n^plovees needs 
at^amst the company s bud,<eL 



Parents frequently ha^e difficu.t) 
locaUnjf child care facilities that are 
accs^ible and reasonably 
pnced \a>s O'Bnen Employ. ^rs 
can help their emplo* ^ find out 
njde dav care pmin^ms by estab- 
lnhinjc information and refer- 
ral service \n liR mainuinn 
informatmn abcut available child 
care faciliDw— such as the hours fees 
and Tpe of projfram as we'l as ' trh 
fai iliues base iipenin)^ 

Ref' il « ' ,i iii.xpensT\e 

\pe jupport savs 0 Bner 4 ataff 
membt:~ caT< '« asSiK^ed to ^ ither in 
formation about commiinity kmJ care 
projtrams or ihe employer can ■ontraet 
vith «. l«xal child development \gency 
to provide ihis service 

Unurea and Sftniiun — the informa- 
tiun aspect of the lAR — are also inex 
petwiy • for employert Child .are es 
perti can hold lunchtuDt; ur aftei^hotirs 
sessions to advise n*rent employees on 
how lo balance work a d family 

fHCfeW W IWdlf inyMM. In 
voucher p»nj:«am employees ant reim- 
buned dirwtlv for all or % percentage 
of ttieir child care costs Kmplovers 
avohJ any liahih^v claims in this s.uk 
tiOD bt.-cau*e emplrvees are free to 
choose the ivpe of seivice that best 
suls their family s needs The er.^lov 
er IS not inyolved m wifctinif or evalu- 
ating the (^ualitv of the rhild mre 

In » yendor proKrmm, Lit • .pfnyer 
->«enre« and pays foi slots that are 




held open for employees children in a 
day care center or a pnvate home 
ManV commercial centers offtT dis 
counts lo employees whose eTijikytrs 
hold ^lots 

RnM> WWfc tCtaMM Fm[ilt)\ers 
may help reduce emplo\*-t^ r»>eG fur 
outside child care jrranKemerts b ni 
fennn flex.bV Anrk uh*^ ijl^-t.— di'o 
known as ftpxtime or .leXjUnt 'H-i.s 
allows parents lo adju'^ th»' r workiifT 
hours ^0 tiisy haye more Lime to «|jt>nd 
with iheL'- cfiildrep The vyoikwet'k 'ar 
be changed allowinfr 'he * mplo\»^ to 
work four lO-hour days or (U\ ^ *ith 
shorter hours 

Some cwmpanies rfvjuir*; frtip'ii 
to work an eittht hour dav and be at the 
'tffice dunn/ s^iecific ctir^ hour^ such 
as 10 a m t« i p m but permit arrinK 
iiiK the y^orkday around trose hours ^ 
^ail family schedules Other empKi.er^ 
permit job shannj; in which twn ir 
mor^ workers ^hare the rrsponsib hties 

■1 hour^ of one lob And with the mo- 
bility of computer termir&H "ome em 
^Inver* even let certain emplnyoe^ 
w' "k out of their homes 



Om iHi gMM cn cMtvra An advan- 
tage of having an on site da> care ten 
ter says O'Brer is \ht increased time 
available for parents and children 'o 
spend together— dunnR lunch hoiirs 
and on the commute to ^nd fmm work 

The employer can operate the center 
or use the services of child care consul 
tants to do this The bi'smess can also 
form 1 subsid.arj' to de/eiop and run 
the center The ctnter can be nonproht 
ar for profit. Operating costs may be 
met by tuiUon fees 1 Dm parents or the 
employer nav pay all or part of them 
using them as business expense tax 
wnt«-^Ts 

St/metimes the emplo< er mer^lv pr 
vide in kind contnbutions Thf f-ontn 
butiont> can include uulities cu>t<>diai 
(Tiaintenance and secretarial ^t^rvices 
public relations expenses ^nd rvnt free 
space The comp*nv may also as'^urre 
the center s leifal and a*. (U'nliiijj costs 
A dav care c«„iit«;rs nsuri.T"e fees mav 
b» iovere<i undt-r a co ipAnv nsur 
aace plan and mt-al-- . U prej>wd 
at a <'ompan\ <-afptena 

CMWrtia. T\*n or rr^^' >"ompa;ii»>3 
that cannut ^uppon i.i nn -tite ir t'v»'n 
aev site (.entf r indi\ laualh '-in inar* 
responjibili je<i and resources •<.. "-tatv- 
lish a facility at a lentral l(>rafj<ni 
IS bec<minK ircr^asirj^ij ^.lopu'.ar 
small -i}.,anit", 'n i*fi(.t and 'nd\''*_n3l 
parki ' trt. ter'tr i-- n, i^'in^ 
tnanv r rtia n^^uirf f m^jl jv <* tc 
respons'i le '"^ ivs 'ip^rit,n2 rnsLs m 
some rx-ivs (T'sortia hire tnns^ tinir 
nrms 'o tr.inaift.' the center" 

For rTM>r» nfumatifn on vnp'n 
'jppor^d 1 hild r-arv wnti. 

• N itinnal \-- c iMon o< > 

' irf> Manakvn,*"!! M ^ti 

\ W M .e 'ii5"\ \Sainin(rijn Ii ' 

• Natiuiii Vss/M ijtu. 1 fur ihe F.l 4 
,at)<ii ut ^i)un^ ( htldrf-n ( )vU < are 
fnfornat.tin >f .icp InW i',<iin'.'< mc ji 
\venue N \\ \\.i.shir'«tor Fm 

• Rt'.i.urrts ^nr ( hild < are Man 

• W'Ti" 3n<l ami'y Inf Yrr.at 

t enl^r Thr. 1 nr.f rrnce H(>-»ro > 
r J-TI Av*ri' N^vy ,tirk \ \ 

• ( at t J.'** J r \\«nui ■^"i.th 
New \',rk ^ 1'nHH 

• K<sc,urce-« . ir Par^nti at ^otk 
TJL* VSfsty.e* >lri»' PSjladeiphu I 

• Satjonai ^ lation .if H<>-)jj|»at 
Vf^liatefi I b - I Iff P ^iv\y il N 
BaUvia \ w - fUUiv ,a 111 
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After Hat lefonn/ ;:Biiilfslioa19f» 



liiUHtyBm 
Makes HeadiMay 




Who WHI Gare 
The Children ? 

Hot Family Issue For, Business 
Lands. In Congress^ Lap. 
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Caring For 
The Children 



SiKtwn ^fsrs ha^e parsed since 
Cont^res" lai>t approved ifjpsla- 
tion to «- ublish i national child- 
care prtijfram I nder thil plin, 
vhiifi care AOuld hue been fre* ''or ^ ^ 
po*>r aid subsidized for middi -income 
families But the bill ne^er made it off 
President Ntxon s desk 

In a stinginK veto me4»»(fP Coi> 
ttrr^s Sixon said the J2 1 biJIion lyear 
plan demonstrated fiscal irpespons!*-!! 
!tx administrative unworkabiiity and 
'amil\ MpakeninK implications Al- 
t>iou(f h the >*'"ate had passed the legis- 
lat on b\ aixii^at a 4 to-1 .nargin, it fell 
'arshor* if ovemd'njr the veto 

I'hi'd-iare lepslauon is once ajr^in 
liefore ''onitress and no doubt cntici 
Will echo S'jion s .concerns about the 
federal (lovemment ? pmper role Time, 
however appeati lu have wrough» 
rhanjte m potiUCal altiii'des towajd » 
government role in ihi)'^ care 

bince 1972 na/ned \*nmen with chil- 
dren under the ajje of 3 hav e been the 
'asiest irmwing sejftnent of the labor 
force ciu-iing a dramatic increase in 
the demand for child care Todav, iiiore 
than mi'lion children under the age of 
5 aave mothers who work Suneys 
show that must paren'j have (freat f^i/- 
ncult^ arranKinK for uualitv child care 
And me suney 'ndicited that dissatit- 
faction «ith the arran[;ements that are 
made la the mo^t reliable predictor of 
(•mplojee absenteeism and unproduc 
tue work tirre 

<jrovnn§f awarert^s that rhild care is 
hnked to the nation s economic health 
ha* helped pve the issue a new sense 
of urRencv Withm i matter of months 
child vare has become the hottest fiv 
il' topic before Conffro^s 

We alreadv know that i.h Id raro 
showing up on the bottom line ot «ome 
companies increasinii prof^jciuit% 
and decreasing absenteeism Labor"^er 
retarv Ann McLaujihlin told partjci 
oants at a major child-care < inference 
1. S'ew >ork in Maich 

\Vith the chi'd-care issue recaj»t in 
such lertTit it s not surprs.riK that for 
'he ftr«f time 'n 1^ ves. » a mrxjnr child 



m ■ If?' 



care bil) may win consreftstonal a'Jprov 
<il While the push s being led by 1 ber«l 
Democr»Ui n.any eonser ative P fiubh 
cans have thrown their weight behind 
child-care legislation T*>o thirs of the 
^enale s members are sponsc ing sorr* 
lort uf child-care measure This bipirti 
san •support ori.v reflects political reali 
t. Recent opinion polls mdrate that 
ther^ I- hroan pubht support for an 
fTpanded 'edersl '"'e in child care 



Thus the debate on Capitol Hill is no 
longer uhether the federal government 
has a role in child care but hou frten 
*ife that role should be Biparti-san sup- 
port for the usue does not mean 
(jress has reached a concensus 
iiuv ever In 'act tv*o vastlv diffpreni 
hil have pm«T?od as leadintf i.ontf-nd 
L'r ur rungf > s*ional action 

-St in ihe 1< KHlative hopper w as i 
iZ billmnavtar bill mnxlucH la-st 
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-ess \la^ 



Grauing aimreness of its link to the 
nation's economic health has made 
child care the hottest fam^^y topic on 
Capitol Hill and Congn for the fi)st 
time in 16 years may pcu ? a ma^or 
child-care bill 




summer bv *^hnsiophe. Dodd iD 
< onn ) Hi« Dill callM the Act for B*"! 

s'jti-nitre ids '"are fur 'n* an*! Tod" r 



Far le<9 expt^nsi^*' ami rtnisi t 
h'lt in?nKiuc(;rf last ^ff>ter ^itr ''\ 
^native ^►r Orrn H i*' i 'IM 

H,-: '■'li 'he t H d I ,iTf 
n vf-Tif-H \. ' *< uli! s. . r,.l 
1 r' t! 'irsT ar— ■tJVi ii,'' 




Sex O-nu Hi 



(.ar** fai < ( 

lish -ia. ir^- f 
standards n nn , 
iocai jiosHr'-.Tit-r'-s 

Sponsor^ fit t'jtl" 
itMiut >'on^r»' - "na 
sfar s'lTlainlv ^ 
nez r a 'V ^> t 
Calif- t. d 
conit?r»'rcH I* ais 
Child ( af<» \' tiiin t 
of bu'sme"-: «" i*[ 
firials ami a^a*lt"Ti > 
TherM - i ir" 
Capitni Hi ! " i' 
prrsbitr- a* ' 
said M iTMifz 1 



Hal. ^ '-^ 
romp'-' 

Pres.f. ^ - 
Uins h i' A 



Th. 



' 1 " 
. h.s 
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ShmvH 




nde-,una w,l .„ld car, < r„. a ,1„ " ' ,1^ "'"f ' -""'"^ ° 



-' n^t'rvat.vo i«.«u« but , 
It J f -f. par— ' -.J. 



: ( 1? 



I na> a; 



ffhrjdn i^nam-'^fj t a.j(,j ^ 
tt.rn 'hat ^'ssert.aiU ^^Tl!,^3c■e^ thp 



w.th in „r mt.pe \*nrk»-rv >fx,r 
(.are ii-.frs ^^,J ^r, aO'i . , 

Uincv fur lia; are -h'^ 

'"-.dl •■ pen . ;^ 

' ^ r ;,e> f , „ ^ 
3 ca-e arrarL" "i*^* - ' 
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RwogniziRg Quality 
ChfldCara 



Emphytn who invest in child care 
*4nt to b« sore they are supponinir a 
quaJity product. Bui b«c»i— he r*inj 
l»twnj and atandanli Koverain^ child 
operator— from famiK^Larv pro- 
viders to commerrij crnters- varv 
from state U) suu- .1 s difficult to pin 
do«rn the cntena for high q jajitv 

South Carolina, for example iicersea 
centen Uiat have at least one aH- 't for 
every eight babiea while Mar> . n 
sttts on a ratio of ore can^fiver for 
everv Uin»e infanu tod \ruona seu a 
standard of one to five 

To aaaiat employers and parents .n 
their search for quaiit> rhiKi rare t le 



N»UoivlA» nation 'or the Education 
jf Yoanff CI -en 15 seeking to accred 
it propima that meet a lorg Ust of 
OTt*™- So far. the group has accredit 
*° P^y^rns out of 60 000 nauon 
wide The moat important factor in dt- 
termjimg qi ality says uie n,-ufession m 
»Moc ..-)n 19 the 3talT-t<M;hi!drer 
tio The -jrganaaiion sava there should 
be at least ^ne adult. 

• Forevfrv four infants 

• Fnr every five chiiiirrn 'J u> >A 
months old 

• For every SIX children J v^ar; 

'lid 

• For everv nine presch(X5l«>rs 

^ In PvaJualmg rhtid-cane cf-nurs \mu 
should ;onk Hoiwiy at sL-fT-chiid 
'nt^mctions suff ^uahfirations and 
thf rvpe (,f phvsical environmrn: that 
^upfrf rts >he program for ^ch r-iild 



^ \ ir t>. r af f , 



'h^re s-vu H t« t V?5t i5 squar*> f et 
')f indwr spare and T sqjar? f^et of 
"uLsidp piav >,pace 

N\f'i( ^ugg<»st.Hthatif \nuarpcon 
4idenr,g v.; p<,rtii)g or refemng em 
plovee, .0 . ,.drticuiar c^riter vou 
-hould ^p^-^d 2 dav -ere k^^-ping ir 
T.inj such <^uest.ons is Do the staff 
tv^yh^n and rhi'lr,n ^ne-n to enjov 
nd re^x^t "ne another^ \n there 



ii-Le rhild de- 
■> ■>a''itarv pn> 
N the centt r 



.annrd act. , 
"lOj-rnHft' ^rt- r, 
Hur^s st- r) ^ni ,r 
v«i.-ail ^fCJre' 
F>r 'ren -nformatior m ^•mplo\fr 
rh Id-iTirf .pt n*" nr'iul a 
' 1 hr.w t. recognize j^atits 
f^n.grars . nntjurt \ VtK" l-^;4 ( on 
necLrjt \ H Washington DC 

— Arjrpfi B^rnry 
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CafliV F« m CUM 



tnioK-rrivdlo 
Initiatives 



VShilc prohat>i> no vUtc *o-'il um 
Jo*n monH\ fro-n the 'p'iermi Ruvem 
ment w e<pand jp^nide «'hil.i<are 
M;rv»ces -U'^s are not kwn '-n ^^'nj? 
those '.rrts t*d to ffdrm! le.re^ 
\,.nr,<mt. U.> \U'Jelfin« Kumn 
partiopants al a major n.ld<are v.^i 
feren^c m Ne* 'lork *centl\ The 
51*5*5 ar.d uieir pnvaUf sectors think a 
lot f»r. napfxn *ithoat n-andates ^re 
sftjd. and thcv warn the ^lexibiliiv to 
do It themscUe5 

Indf«d coop*r»Uvc effort bel*e*n 
corporations and 5UW and local 
emmenU h»c b*cn urre.mR chud 
car« for some t,n,e 'The Jepth of coop- 
eration IS -xuK un...-- sax^ John t 
Kvl«? a consultant to the National 
l^tjfye of CiUes IncreWirdlv basi 
nrt9*5 ar« rH-ofrnizJifl that i tlf'-od 
start make* for b^turemplov- * n ih*- 
long rjn he savs and thrv under 
stand that chiid-care ne«*dj cannot ^ 
satisned b> ^nvernmert alonp 

There arf fe* pibiic pn\»t£ partner 
shipi for chjld car« and moat an; at the 
city level B'lt as the success of thes« 
p»rtntr9h.ps in sUtes ouch as C»iifor 
ma ,s broadcast other ^taie and local 
agencies *tH -raft similar --ode s 
man) b«lieve Hen ^ *hal three public 
pnvate partnerahip* ar? domjt 

• Califorra has the most far reach 
mg partnership m the country The Cal 
ifoma Child Car* Resourc* and Refer- 
ral Network has irain*d more than 
1 200 new familv-care pro.iders m cO 
communities to create more than 6 000 
new spaces for children 

The S3 milUn for thf project m.^ m 
Its '^hird vear was raised under the aus 
pices of the Bank of Amenca Founda 
Hon which simulated tax-exempt con 
tnhuoons frwm pnvite foundation^ and 
moretha. ^companies 

A najo' -^>>'^n for the project ^ "^uc 
ce35 Director Merle La*rtnce .s 
,nat the companies do not feel the> art 
throwing noney do*n a buriaucralic 
black hole ^ , , ^ n 

• In Texas the ^ew Child Care Part 
nership of Dailai i nonproht organiU 
Uon ases sut* loca, andpr>aU funds 
♦o help Dallas center* reach the qualil\ 
•Undard^ set D> Nitional \ssr>cia 
uon fjr the Education of ^oi^n/ C hil 
dren l^ee P-ije .0 , ^ > far J3t*) i"^' nd.- 
b««n contributed b\ local ^rm^ 



f ^ 'r m t J^ -( i.i'-'i -r.i 
T^e T-,..rr. - J-1 "t-i "^''^ 

v»c.rK Rrvuitir>! ^a^ r^s . f^rf -ifK 
retamed 'o the 'urd to aw-id aOJ'Mur.d. 
public H'p^fiuitirfS 

^uti- also *orK * th r.^.resses u 



ie<. ci .'""^ wrct-nt "f 'ne '=.tart up coals 
ctlioi rhi'd-care cenler Tonnec', 
rA oer^iti a 5*' ^n-pnt '-ax -.re'^it 'or 
irrrs ,ha' -t'^r .r^i^unees <-hiid<are 
suDsidies and it >r-»nts a cnqxirate 'n 
i,e*tnent ' r renn^aton credit of ^ 
40 perceit for jontnDutions U) -Dr{.-ro. 
It centers and up to 30 percent for dona 
Uor.j *o pnjnt n^ak ng oies 

In dddiuon jUst oxer ha'f the ^t*ies 
r.rowde •n'-omeux credits or ded '■ 
uons for fam.lie^ child<are ^xpens.s 
These credits ar^ reiat*d ^ the federal 
.hilfliare rredit »h'ch allo*s for a ^0 
to W ptrcent rleduct'ur b-isKi on a fam 
,U irome The stales cred.Ls rar.Kf 
from 10 i^rcf^ur. of 'he 'fderal cre^' t in 
Arkansas tn 4') percent ,n Iu*a 

Perhaps the Tiost c'^ati>e initiatives 
Are occurring cifes Sacramento 
J alif fir t-Tarrpie u^es :orirg and 
pianninti raJie- t <xi .-rdinance . to 
.andthe^UDpU -f > h Id ^are De>-o{> 
er^ who include a child-tare ceiu-r in a 
commercial complex recei>e pnont. 
consKlcnUon as *ell as one stop ^ti-p- 
ping for building permits and uc^r^es 
Residential developers *ho inc ade 
hikewavs and playgrounds m 'h^-ir 
plans receive simi'ar treatment 

Another zoning inccnt^e furunf 
populanty m^oUe* exlcndirg fi-^-^r 
area bonuses for building hud-care 
space In Hartford a de^floper uhta.na 
Itx additi'^. il s,iuare fwt of tltior area 
for ►'ach square foot of child-rare -;a.e 
provided \dded bonuse;> are m latj.e 
/ the >ndoor area is (.nmbmed *ith ut 
= iiepia> iireas luch as p,a\g->'uni 

C hild '''re ad'.ocates ar? f-'-i 
source nfurmation on pnvat# pJb 
.!<• ijar\ hips and nn sute and courts 
programs that help employers and trr 
ploveeoindandpav for child care P-r 
a state-bv sUie lifting of 
.eod fora.op...flhe^'aff rhjldOir^^ 
Fact Book n'*T available fnr I 4> 
tr-m the Childn i ^ D^fen^ F ind - 
I .'r^e' ^ ^ '"f^'r 
JO"**' 



■ l.-Tin-.r '> i.^ ' 

B^'e>ierai r»'^j,aH' r i 
fir'>> 'ler> a "lul'ibniion-li ar "■!'» 
•^re it a tir.e a^^i Nr^'^- 
M iu f Tab^'^»" * u.lfcV » ~i 
•a.lj'-'' '') a>'l t'usin a 'n t, 
14b i,t> i^urante T^e N i ■'■J' ' ' 
f.r. lonferenceaUo'-a.v r*', 
Il.tdU b'l' ^"T ad\lJ( al I e>'e'-t 

, rtTf standards 

[Kvd'l mairUir^ '^at r*- re»j'j ^" 
-i^^n^is-Ts are r.M^ia, Tr*' t, \ 
H.labl'sl- a rat,' 'a M M>r r 
I, ,et ^^-lnua^'l>. r " »r» a^ 
-it 05 ^.r- ri i. - ' 
^jaiincat ir>« ' -r ia^- ar« > r ■ 
. tn 1 lar^^rt r >') \e' 

,,p.>iders ^ a.- u>-v-tr^' 
-tatts * '->d 'la^*- h.e .nar, 
n nripl'anc 

, ',^l-'e''t,> •-'H'* <it an 'i^tr**^ 
r,- -^^^i.-r-. .! \rr.'.ao 
pCr^-ater •♦■-frdi .r . " ' 
, ,rr ud r,i ^ icner ^ ■'■en '-.*-n 

[todd ai>" • • S ^ S l^-iT -'a' -ir ■ 
ir, r"M Ti • .era >: T 



■ ' ^ 0 at* ■r^a ' '0 

f-if-sea.-' ^ 'rat 'lua . \.r<-t 



-,dt A' tap 1 "'^* ""^ "f^'' ^ ' 

^ -1 A ir * 4\ .ir» 

Ir- J.' .1 r-^-r^athe t k • 

[p.^d'i !► 1 Hatct I M - Hu'- 
Tie t H ^ 'J ^■•■af>er ' 
• .lid Re,)jt) ican respir'^f- 
[iH -^u, r-it c ai prograi-^ 
a- i Be..har"v ar-.s.d. r' 
4^ T* 'v«ner(.at F "t. r,>'- I' 
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TkeTmnM Com*r Play and Leam at one of th* mtmber companiti^tf a 

Chtl4rrn'§ CtnUr wot tptariuatUd fry joy U) share the dnvt to and from ktr 

i. cvmorUum ofiS local busintua office vMh her daughter Momca ( tAe 

UUU a-ntnbuttd monn and fnfi-ta. 'ed little g\rl second frxm the 

tajmtm. For Cindy *'<W«. employed le/f) 



CMUCaraBy 
Consorthim 

"Iff moDuny is comiog to take tat to 
lunch. **otKX HoK a widfr«7«l 4- ' 
}rea.N>ld. * rwitui at a child-cmic j 
crater in as office park m Tyfo»ia Cor 
Dcr, Va. We're gouig to Puza Hut" 

Tikini her daughter out for lonch a , 
a weekJy rrtual for Cindy Hogg*, wtvm i 
ofllce !■ juit a ihort walk from b«r | 
daughter* child-c*i* center i 
A amgie mother. Hogge lued to take , 
Uoiuc* to a neighbor i house, then ; 
' dme 45 ouoates the office But now | 
"we get as extim 1 i>t hour* a day in the j 
ear tof»tbe' Hogge says | 
Zindj Bofge la a purchaamg agent i 
for Engmeennf Researth Asaoastca, 
loc, a deaifner of compoier syitems , 
3he N one of three empioxeet at b«r i 
comp«a7 takmg adraotage of .ts sap- , 
pert of the TVaona Corwr Play and i 
Uara Children a Center (PAU 1 
Laoitcbed by a eaoaoruum of 22 cooipcr 
QM«, rbe gtawe of PAL sSovs hov i 
lool buameaaca can pool resourcea to 
mmoDite the coau of aett ag up a child- 
care ratar for Ihev eopWyees 

"b Jdmg a duld<are center a macfa 
djeapar than you thmk." say* Pr«nli 
McCarthy, executire direetDT of the Na 
tMMial A..toiDobdc Deakn \" joatwn 
■od pmidMit of the bwd thu got 
PAL op and roanmg "And, it reaolts id 
fatorabie pobbe relationa wnhm your 
eommmuty and company that is wcrth 
every paaoy yon'U ipend. ' 
TU fonoden of PAL came toge^ 
' through partxipaliOB m TyTran. aa aa- 
•ooatioa of exeoitflraa who confer from 
rane to tUM on tzafflr problems in the 
' ana. MeetiagB gewniy mchided <h»> 
cnaaioa of bow duM care aiTecta woik- 
m' travel patteraa. So lyTru oommia- 
, taooed a atady of the pohtem. 

Tbat )ob went to Shm Sbendaa. the 
< diNctor of PAL UMrporate cnud Care, 
Inc. She found that 800 chiWrer were 
, tiitil^*^ for an oihaito ehild-care cen- 
ter and reconmended that TyTran 
DMnban fona a cooeortnun to build 
one The propoeal wa* not greeted with 
eBthoians. Tba flnne "ware scared to 
death of iwnff wi'b • mil 

boo lawimt*" Shana a expiai.. U wta 
the hcigfat of the abtb^ crrs^, and 
atonae about child abaae in -'^v-care 
! oefiten were frontiiaffe news 

It kxAed \skr PAL would nerer hap- 
1 pen, but then Earl WOhams, CEO of 




BDM iBtanattooAl, Inc. a defeoM eoo- i 
tractor, itBiiped Hep Frank Wolf * 
Va.). who had beard that a child<ai* 
center nncbt be buJt 10 hia d»tnc(, had 
urgad WDFama to roobihx* the support 
of hia fellow CEOa ^ 

That waa the critical fint step "The 
unpetoa had to cone froni the top,' 
layi McCarthy "For only th« CEOi 
eook* deaignata ooe of their top execu- 
t:T« to aerve ot 'Jie board that would 
Ik oaed^ to pu. ' the whole thmg to- 



doie to $115,000 to reserve 67 spaces 
oot of a total of 87 an additional 
m,000 ^-aa aecored uuder terms of a 



Made tip of represenutrres froji 15 
miiifi— . PAL'a fouodiDg board of di- 
ractflCB eoaveoed every thre* weeks for 
ttaa asi man mootha Many of the two- 
boor Bxvr xg seasKKU focused on re> 
aoviif th big got obitacle to an em- 
ptqrwOTVpcrted ceote^-Jiability 

MehM HOey, a board member and 
tliiMMj for McGuire, Woods. Battle 
and Bootba. found a soiution in inccrpo- 
ratng tba center aa a noopvofit, parent- 
ma coc^Abve that la tax-exempt un- 
der Section 501(c)3 of the tax code That 
nwk the parenta <^le m the event of 
Mgbgmea but enabled the companies 
to make tax-exempt charitable dooa 
tMoa to a Btart-op food, for a SI 500 
cootribotioa, they reaerved one space m 
the eentar 

1^ fact that PAL « run by parenu 
was raeognaed by its insurance earner 
as a safeguard agaioat □'■ghgence 
That lower nak la reflected m PAL s 
msuranoe premium of 16,000 a year for 
a t2.& million pobcy 

With more than 30 companisa back- 
ing PAL. the consortium quickly raiaed 



Next the eoaaortnim hired Shem 
Shendan to handle the details—getung 
PAL the raynad of bceoaea re uited by 
local and sute agenoes *Thj is wn«re 
yon bump up against the tyranny of 
petty auth'-nty she saya 

For instance, one Virgima rale re- 
quires a $10 000 commercial refngt-n 
tor Ji centers Uiit y 
cause PAL plaroed u. a cat«nnfr 
9«nnce for m«ls Shenu^'. arjrued that 
an ordinary 1500 refngeraior would be 
^^ffioeot and i;ot the sUCe ptanmnr 
board to approv the change But t-*'*- 
health inspector who visited P-vi a few 
days before its grand openmif insist 
that the center insull a rommercial re- 
frgerator Shendan » ap^- Aluig the de- 
partment's dectsiou 

Shendan iUo found PAL s developer 
who says he saw in P^L the opportun^ 
ty to add an amenity tliat might IieJp 
attract tenanu Indeed Ed RoRianow 
president of the Westerra Group in 'an 
Diego was so committed to the project 
tl.at he subsidiieo the constnicuon cost 
o' the 4 00(V)iquare-foot center PAL 3 
winuai rent smounu to paying $20 pr 
square foot even though Romanow 
spent $40 square toot to rorrr'> 
' with sUte reKulations 

Now out of the picturt Jnders 
can reserve future slou for their work 
I era by contributing th? equivalent of $1 
per employee a year to PAL s budget 
— A'arm Bmey 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Ms. Mankin. 
Ms. Hartman. 

STATEMENT OF DR. HEIDI HARTMAN, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE FOR 
WOMEN'S POLICY RESEARCH AND PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY 
AND DIRECTOR OF WOMEN'S STUDIES. RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Hartman. I too would like to congratulate you all on your 
patience. 

I would like to try to summarize my comments and submit the 
full testimony for the record, Perhaps I'll also add some informa- 
tion in the 2-week period. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Yes, Doctor. 

Your written statement will be inserted in the record at the con- 
clusion of your oral statement 
Dr. Hartman. Thank yju. 

I thought that I would try to have five points, 1 minute per 
point. We'll see how well I do 

As an economist, and also a director of women's studies at Rut- 
gers University, and the c' ^ector of the Institute for Women's 
Policy Research, which is a non-profit research institute here in 
Washington specializing in public policy issues of special interest 
and importance to women — I thought a? an economist 1 would try 
to 1' '»k at child care services as larket. 

Wr.'it can we tell by doing an economic analysis of that market'^ 

The tirst point is that this indiket is very diverse I think we've 
beard that here today It has a formal sector, an informal .sector, it 
has subsidies of various kinds Many providers are for profit, some 
not for profit, and many are public agencies 

There is 8 lot of limited informatioii about all of these optionb 
that are out there. Parents, to some extent, are overwhelmed, and 
find it difficult to make an adequate choice because of inadequate 
information 

Wh t parents have to do, herd \/ith the need for child care, is to 
look at their mcome and their time constraints, the incentives that 
ccme from the various forms of subsidies, and make a decision, go 
out there in the market and make a choice 

Second, what are thc:> choosing to 1o? Some ^ million children do 
have v/orking mothers. For working mothers, center based care ap 
pears to be the growing choice It's aow up to 2.1 percent o/ all the 
children of working mothers who are now in organized group care 
As Dr. Kahn ^ointed out earner, women who dcn't work outside 
the home are also increasingly using group care 

Now, much has been made of the fact that higher income 
womer, those in higher level jobs who are }Tofe.ssionals are more 
likely to use group care, the center based care, and theie was some 
thought that this bVA would subsidize them 

Economists have a concept that is called revealed jj.e/^rrecl. It 
su^^ests that those who have the niO!iey to choose 'mong a variety 
of choices — the one that they actually do choose is for them re- 
vealed preferred to all the others that they didn't choose, 

Clearly, for working mothers who can afford it, the center ba&^d 
care is increasingly revealed preferred. 
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Now. we aiK) knov. that a< inconu- j^oes up. vou M\ much less 
on rek.tur. fo, ch.ld care With older people" w. h'ne aiepted 

this We ba> uee older people don't <sant to be depei i on th«Mr 

relatnes Iht\ iike to be economicall\ independent, and the\ like 
ovn house '"'^"'"^ ^" " ^'Partments and keep their 

For some reason, ue re not willing to say here that probably 
there .s a tcndencv in the market. I think the marketplace b-ar- 
intr this out. I ,r centei care to Krov^ as people's incomes giow. This 
s a reveale, pieferred choice Those that can aKord it want t I 
think It s time lor us to look at that 

Child care is a major need, and I think that most families reallv 
don t want to be dependent on their families for such a major need 
If they can be, because it s cheaper, find Most of the relatives who 
are doinK the child ca.e are fathers Most of those father-s, if vou 
svsrenl ^""'^ ''^''^^'^ hell of a child car-e 

vI!"h '''^T ^u^^ '^'"ther and father are never seeing each other. 
AovN ti.er-e has been a lot of research on that shift work, and that's 
what h ^omg on in that situation 

I don't think this reliance on our family member-s is the ideal I 
think that people w-ould lather have the monev to be mdependent 
and to get organized group care " 

The fact that this ,s giowing, and that even women who don't 
uoi-k outside the home are UMng it more and nore-this shows 
that this IS the dire' t ion that we will be going toward in the future 

Un the other hand, from my leading of the ABC bill, and my un- 
derstanding of It the ABC bill IS trvmg to bei.., ove- backvvard n 
give something to all kinds of providers I don't reallv see che con- 
cern about whet i), not center care is wfiat people want 

The third point i> thai child care is expen.Mve. especially lelatwe 
to family income An average, based on Census Buix-au data is .s:js 
per week That equals about per year for on<. child under (J 

I dont know wheu- itiat ,)()() fn.m the census data came from 

A survey ol inccn.e and program participation make.s it pretty 
ciei'r that it s a week. One -third pay ovei .<:>,t;on. and relafve 
I liv inc</me, that s a lot <jf n^nncy 

.vf;ain, Mr-s Schlatlv has stres.sed the high earning, of two-earner 
couples But the parent, of rhildivn ur ie, i\ a,e poorei than other 
parents. 1 liev have an averaue famih income of about .^I^IOIK) per 
.year Ihe averau( family inuime in our socielv i> about .v'ioiKH) a 
year I y(.u re looking at :<2\jm a vear, and an average cost ner 
>mld el S-Oon. vou r<- lookuu; at child care costs of iieaHv 10 per 
cent I you have more than one child, that's definitelv over 1(1 per-- 

If ycj're talking about families maded by women thev have av 
erage income of about Si;{.()i ii But. if vou :,vr t.,iL-,n.. about extend 
irig that to talking about families headed bv women' u ho have chil- 
dren under their average income is .SC.KHl These are very \o , 
i.imily incomes, out of which people have to pay fairly high/child 

Families are working m order to achieve economical security 
but those child care costs are j.reventing them fr(,m doing that' 
The most staggering figures of all are if vou look at y..ung par-ents 
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under 25 who have children under (> They have a poverty rate of 
40 percent Two-fifths of young parents with children under are 
poor. 

The fourth point' quality of child care is likely to fall The low 
Adages that are paid to child care workers are basically unstable 
This is an unstable situation unlcos we do something about it. 

The average child care worker, according to some research that 
we did at the institute, earns $o.34 an hour That's higher thaii vou 
may have heard, because that includes teachers— prekindergarten 
teachers, nursery school teachers. Some of these work in the public 
school systems and do quite well. 

HoweVer, the average woman in our society-— and ^ve all know 
how underpaid women are in genera'— earns $S an hour, and the 
average man earns ^?12 hour. This turns out— and the testimony 
here today has brought this out also— that the average child care 
worker has well above average education— 14 (i years, including 
these teaches and so forth that I've averaged into the wage I'm 
averaging them into the years of education as well 

The average in the labor market as a whole is 12 2 years 

What this means is that these teachers and workers in child care 
can go somewhere else As their options expand and as we face a 
labor shortage economy which everyone expects we v>ill be facing— 
if we don't do something, it'b absolutely clear ^hat che qualitv of 
child care will fall. 

Turnover rates are already extremely high and getti ng higher- 
There are many businesses that seem to be based on tb^> feeling 
that there will be an incA' aubtible supply of qualified women vi 
low wages But that inexi lustible supply. I can assure you. is 
drying up 

Fifth point, benefits are becoming less privati/ed That is. the 
benefits of having children are becoming more social, but the costs 
are still privatized. That's the basic contradiction that we're experi- 
encing in raising children today 

Women used to expect that they could reap private economic 
benefits from being homemakers and mothers full-time They 
would take care of the husbands, and the husbands would take 
care of them. They would take care of ^he children, and God 
knows, perhaps in their old age the child -en would take care of 
them. 

That's not a root economic security that most of us expect will 
work any longer. Most women, I believe, are in essence voting with 
their feet to choose a different route to economic security. 

The contradiction is that what we u.^ed to ^el fui ficc, wlien 
women did it at home, we now, as a society, have to pay for. We 
should pay for it as a society, because the benefits of having a child 
raisf ^ well, as we know, are social benefits. 

I think uiat raising kids is a lot like haviiig a Mom and Pop 
store. It's funny that we call those small retail businesses Mom and 
Pop stores. That's just what raising kids is like. You have to .^elf- 
exploit like crazy, especially in the early years of t'^e busine - . 
working very long hours with very little rewards. 

You hope that someday you'll get your reward. That was a pri- 
vate reward. You get the profits from the store, and the kids used 
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to follow m the family business or or famiiv iarms Ihev don't 
ThJw' ^m""' '7 now shared, but those co.te are now private 
The benefit, are shared in the sense that I think we all know the 
benefits of a well-raised chi'd do reflect on ail ofu. as a Lc lTv We 
have higher productivity, w • have less crime, have bo ter mr 
t.cipat.on as cuizens by children that have been ra J.d wefl ^ 

I his IS what an economist calls an externa lit v If -ou mow vour 
lawn, you make your neighbor haopv as well "as voi -se f Ti-at"s 
what raismg kids is like these da>'- Other people are benefitl 
from all that mcredible work that parents are 'putting nto S 

The inability to ,,ay that parents experience is somethmg that in 
a ^ense has to be made up by the societv if we uant the m a k e o 
uork right The private market is not understanding tl?e ujnals 
that are coming from the pubhc benefit, so the maik.t is not o^e ' 
ating property- It s operating .nefficientlv This i. a verv sound Ico- 
nomic reason for public intervention " 

To give you one thatV perhaps clearer than the notion of the ex- 
ernalit.es-i I dont invent enough m child care, the les of vou 
out there will pay N, i" pays for society to mvc-.t m chiki ca.x 

^u'b?.cs;.!;LK"^^en" - -'pp-t 

But anothei example of market failure, which n what econo- 
'^'t-, and legulation aspoct i T x- 

ta ked about the market being very amiplex The cists of uettim' 
information are verv high to an individual -tn^ng 

Also, the costs of regulating safetv. or health, or qualitv are verv 
Hgh to the in l.v.dual parent.-, Thev simpl, don't have t he U' o^- 
the experti.se to do it That's a case where there are econom es of 

tht\;;"t,d;.f ""^ -^-'--nl 

This is a lot hke the Employment Infoimation Service Because 
we realize that we want to get unemploved people together wuh 
emplovens, we mves, monev into nu V.ng that happen, sin i> t • 
be more productive for our economv Tlus is exi.ctiv the ai al ,gv 
rom the pomt of view of information In terms of thinking Itt 
safety, health and .(uahty and whv we ,ant to have a collective 
process, looking at those issue, you can think about food resU u 
rants, and airlines ic-,-,uiu 

Ifs clearly not po.ss.ble for the individual consumer to enforce 
the quality of tho^e services since they don't have the time o, h • 
expertise The cost is too high 

These are all example of private costs and benefits differing from 
the social costs and benefits I'd sav a piimary r.a.son tha econo- 
mists have m the past argued for public inteivention-and a 
reason hat I thmk we could make an economic argunu- rfo 
t«day-to argue for the various forms of mterventicn ,n the h d 
bills " ^^'f^^K''-^t«i "1 the AB(^ bill and in other 

I think that the child care market clearlv is one that has v irions 
symptoms of market failure, inefficiency; and in .p r ^nat^^^ig^ 
nals. . nd It rea Iv is time for the puhhc sector to step m i g^.t t- 
er way than it has been doing ^ 
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corning more universal and more similar for all the families that 
are cut there 

Most women nowadays do have a child before they complete 
their childbearing years More women have h id a child b\ age ^ 1 
in 1980 than was true in l\)')0. That ma\ ^eem >urpi i.sing, but it's 
more universal today than it was then And, the t\pe of family you 
have IS much more universal 

Nearly ever\one ha^ one or two children Ver\ few people have 
large families, and very tew have no children 

What this means is that people can think of the time of their hie 
w^hen theyVe going to be rearing children as a rather small, con- 
densed part of life, if you're only going to be having one or two. 
This is something ^hat we can in fact spiead out socially and share 
This is something that we all have an interest in sharing becau^e 
we're all going to be going throu h t^-c same thing. 

This is a lot like the Social Se>.anty system Everybody's willing 
to pay into it, because we all hope o live long enough to retire on 
our Social Security benefits, 

T think that the lilt cycle model is one that we might want to 
ti^ink about in the long run to begin to pay for child care m a more 
socially collective way As I mentioned, I think that the social ben- 
efits are out of line with the high private costs to paitiu^, and I 
think that's what this conflict is all about 

Parents are saying, we w^nt some help w^ith these private costs 
because we understand that there are social benefits to raising ehU- 
dren We want some help And, since we're all going to be dcing 
the same thing sooner or later, we can help each other out. usually 
through a public taxation system 

Consequently, I w^ould just conclude by saying that through 
something like the general income tax, or another mechanism, like 
social security, public investment in child care is needed, because 
current market structures do not adequately respond to the signals 
of public benefit 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr Ileidi Hartrnan follows ] 
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1 Am Heiai Hartm.mn, L'ir^rt?r ct the I'lstitute '>^r Vio^en's 
Policy Research, a ncn-protit rt search contt r Ij^cattii in 
Wash 1 nqton , DC An economist b> trainina. I <^n ,ilso i Fro lessor 
and Director ot Wcnen's ..tudies at Rutqt'rs, tht- ^tatr ''ni eri, itv 
of New Jersey 1 a^i pleased to be here tcda> to i-.haie ^itn > 
sone of the Tn'stitute's research findinqs on the e^ ononis 
realities of our present child care arranqenents Our econonc 
analysis oi t'-e costs and "met its ot irve-.tin^ in chiliren and 
of the present rarkct in chiid-^are t^er\ ^ces suqqt_^'^r that public 
subsidies for childcare an."i public requlaticn of childcare 
providers are Vvarranted ''or several reasons. 

o to irprove the operation of childcare -^.arKets; 

o to increase the quality of childcare; 

o to reduce the burden of childcare costs on 
parents and help tanilies achieve ocononic 
security, and 

o to reap increased long-teriD benefits tici 
increased -Lrvestrent in children. 

In addition, because labor shortage is expected in the bnited 

States by the year 2000, all policies that assist parents in 

combining work with family care, including encouraging the 

development of childcare services, wili help to ensure the 

a.jilabil^ty of wor, ers neeaed for future econorrac growth. 

Let's look first at the economics of our current child care 

arrangenen!:s . The current market for childcare con^isf^ of a 

diverse set of childcare providers, family home providers-- 

usually an mdi'adual woman taking several children into her own 

home; babysitters who work in the employer's home; child cai.e 

1 
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centers, usually serving 10 or more children in a facility set 
aside for childcare purposes— these are run by proprietary for- 
profit businesses, not-for-profit organizations, or public 
agencies; and nursery schools .tnd pre-l:indergardens, which may 
also be public, private for-profit, or non-prof. t. While these 
types of care generally ir.vo vp a money transaction, the child 
care narket also has an informal sector where cl care is 
scared among friends and family, exchanged, or bartered for in- 
kind services In nearly all stat-s there is some regulation of 
daycare centers, and .n many of family home providers- There xs 
federal subsidy of child care services through the child care 
tax credit in the federal personal income t^.x and through 
spe-ific programs, such as Title XX and Headstart. In virtually 
all states, there is ome state subsidy well. In all states, 
private groups, such as churches, ?Uo subsidize childcare. In 
r.ost states, there :s some r^^ferral or information service about 
childcare av? i i abi 1 1 , even it only on the local level. From 
this ariay of possibilities, with the incentives offered by the 
current subsidy structure, and constrained by their incomes and 
- -liable information, parer s choose the types of childcare they 
will use. 

What do parents choose^ Data from the 1934-85 Survey of 
Income and Program Participation (SIPP) , a new data set 
containing information from over 15,000 households now available 
from the Census Bureau, indicates that there are about 8 million 
children under 5 who have working mothers. Nearly a quarter of 
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these children <^re in group facilities, daycare centers, 
prescnools, and nursery schools. Slightly fe^er than one third 
of thein are- in their cv.n hcrt^F. There they are Iarqel> taken 
care of by their o*n -"elatives, especiali> their lathers or 
grandparents, a fe^' have babysitters. Mere than a third of th-? 
children of ..orking rothers are oeing cared tor in ^r.cneone else's 
home, usually a nonrelative. For those Vvho are ke mg track, 
the nisGing 1 l?th are cared for by rothers while they are 
actually on the icl Between I'^B? and 1'«c«-5j, the proportion ot 
cnildren ^JSing rrganined care increased substantially fror l^ 
percent to the nearly 2b percent I -^oni i^-^fid The increase has 
been steady since the Kft^O's and ''^C'S. '!cre ^nd more fanilies 
are using oraanired .'rhiid cire centers. 

Ct the ^ "iliicn c^^iiiren i rr ..r.dcr - and h^v'e »^orkIng 

nor^s, near^, t thi--dr. ha,r rctner.- n& ^^^r^ i'..ll-tLre 
Mothers '-.ho ^or> ♦ull-ti-^o lise rcro crnnired c^:licare than 
other mothers, sirplv tecaui^r t Mo -zn^ hz. s ct c^re a ^r^t her 
needs the less atl.^ she is to tel^ on relati\p<- <iri triendG and 
ether informal situations Also, o*-her things being equal, 
r.others wpi \re black, mgle, ..el 1-ed ic^itcd, or m higher-level 
3obs are norc likely to ure organise 1 chill care t^cilities 

There is also . gr^^ina tcnJonc^, : use ofjinized rhildcare 
whether or not the --other a v,-- s -.at-, lie the lo-o. lullti-,o at- 
home r^utherr also uue qrr .ip chilacire, L^uzh ar nursery schools 
and pre-k inderq^ir iens . f resi,-- ibiy t h i retle-.ts. a qrn^ung 
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consensus that organized group social and educational experience 
li. good for children at an early age. 

What are parents paying for the chUdcare they ch--se^ 
rJbout two-thirds of those who us. childcare, according to the 
census Bureau, reported paying other people for it. They paid an 
average of $38 per week in 1984-85, more than a quarter paid more 
than S50 per week. Excluding care by relatives, the median 
weekly payme- . was $41, with one-third paying more than $50 per 
week On an annual basis, the median childcare payment is 
approximately $2,000 per child, with one-third paying $3,000 per 
child (on average). There is substantial variance in the cost of 
childcare. For example, family day care homes cost less on 
average than centers. 

The Census Bureau's SIPP data indicate that those who are 
more likely to have to pay for child care incluc -se who work 
fulltine and those who have young children. parents are simply 
less able to get free child care it the/ need alot of child care 
or care for very young children. And as mentioned, ir.others who 
•^ve more education and higher level ]obs, and presumably are 
paic more, are more likely to use orq.nized group cf.re. Thus, 
thoso who need substantial air^ounts of care and can afford it use 
center-based care. Those who can afford to pay more are less 
likely to use relatives; according to 1977 data from the Census 
Bureau, those with higher family incomes use relatives less than 
half as often as those \'ith lower family incomes (there is a 
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clear association in the data between higher incomes and less use 
of relatives for childcare) . 

In the case of the olderly, most of us would tend to 
interpret such findings as indicating that elderly people don't 
want to depend on their families; they want to be independent 
froni their f aini 1 ies--anc: are ^'hen they can afforu it 'let, with 
respect to childcare, ^-"^ny observers claim that families must 
want to use their relatives for child care. Base i on the data 
presented here, I suspect they don't; parents would piefer to be 
able to meet such a ma])or need without depending on their 
relatives. I base my conclusion on the economic concept of 
"revealed preferred." what those people who can afford 
alternatives choose is probably preferred by them to all the 
other choices they did rot select. Group care m an organized 
center is the choice that is revealed preferred by those who can 
afford alternatives. Center care, however, is not used 
primarily by higher income families. According to 1977 Census 
Bureau data, 40 percent of those who used center care had family 
incomes below $12,000 (in 1984 dollars, below $20,000). 

How do parents' expenditures for childcare compare -ath 
family incomes'' In real terms, family incomes, though the^ rave 
risen in the past few years, have not yet recovered to their 1978 
levels. The $2,000 median paynient per child can be compared to a 
median income o£ approximately $24,000 for families with ch: Idren 
under six; if suuh families ha\ e only 1 child, they re paying 
nearly one-tentn of their incomes for childcare. Pow.w"* families 
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pay higher percentages. Black women mainJaining households alone 
(With and without children under six) have a median family income 
of S9000; White women maintaining households alone, $15,000. 
Black married couples have a median fam.ly income of $.>3,000; 
White married couples, $30,000 per year. (Those with children 
under six have even lower fam.ly income; for example, those women 
maintaining households alone, white ana black, wi-.h at least one 
child under six have a median income of $6,400, as compared to 
$12,800 for all wcmen-maintained families). Voung parents are 
especially Ukely to have a difficult tin-.e paying for childcare. 
Forty percent of families that have nildren under six where the 
parent is under 25 are poor. Therefore, the average pay,nent of 
$2,000-3,000 per child is clea.ly out of reach of many families, 
especially poorer families who are already .pending 90 percent of 
their income on income on housing and food. ihUe these parents 
work to achieve economic security, the cost of childcare 
undermines their ability to do so. 

Whet can we say about the quality of th» care parents are 
getting fcr their morey? Ellen Galinsky, fron Bank Street 
college, ha.-, found that in one sample of employers at three 
different workplaces, about half of the parents said that they 
had difficulty finding quality child care. Two thirds say they 
had difficulty finding quality infant care. In other studies 
reviewed by Galinsky, from 17 to 57 percent of parents expressed 
dissatisfacytion with some aspect or cype uf childcare they used, 
substantial dissatisfaction and difficulty finding quality 
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chilf^care suggest parents are not entirely happy with the 
chlldcare they are able to select That higher income parents 
buy more center care, ind that parents who use center care are 
generally more satisfied than those './ho use ether more ^nforn-'l 
forms, suggests if parents could affcrd what they wanted, rhey 
would move toward crroup care with organized social and 
educational prograr^'S 

Even in organized group care, hOv^ever, uhat is the quality 
of care parents are likely to be getting for '.ncir children^ In 
an Institute research study of the salaries ot chlldcare workers, 
we found t^e ivera^p full-ti^e child care worker earns $5.34 per 
hour in 1986. This figure includes higher paid chlldcare 
workers, such as ki ndrrgarden , preschool, and Headstart touchers, 
who raise the average considerably. The average wonan earns 
about $8.00 per hour, and the ave-age nan, about $12.00 per hour, 
for fulltiie work T^UG the chlldcare ^crker e^rns far less than 
the aVei ^.ge worker, and even far less tlian the a erage woinan 
worker. Bu_t chlldcare workers hi\e ',cil atcve average education, 
14. b years ot education ccnpar^d to 1 2 years ox education for 
the workforce is a ^'hole. ChilJc^re ^orkots ^Iso can expect 
little or no inrrenents in wages for incease? in tine on the ]ob 
or increases in education. 

Uhat are the irplications of these p'^tterns of cn-pei.G-^t ion ^ 
Low averace wages coupled ^ith above average cducac on 
undoubtedly contribute::, co an irr.tablp stittipq situation m 
chlldcare. Wotl-orr who c in earn nuch rore el^ewhce arc not 
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going to stay in chUdcare, unless their wages are raised, 
workers who are not rewarded for their longevity and learning 
vUl not st..y. Turnover rates are high and apparently 
increasing. High turnover contribites to inadequate care, 
because of a lack of consistency fron, caretaker to caretaker, 
because chUdcare workers who are transient do not engage in 
training and do not have much opportunity to learn from 
experience. Those chUdcare institutions that have based tl-eir 
success on the seei^ingly inexhaustible supply of qualified women 
at low wages v.ill find their labor supply dryi.ig up shortly, 
unless some action--such as raising wages-is taken soon. 

Clearly chUdcare is expensive for families. Parents are 
p.-.ying substantial proportions of their J ncome for chUdcare, 
poor fan lies are .raying even higher proportions. Just as 
clearly, improving the n-ality of child care requires improving 
the wages of chUdcare ..orkers. This in turn might price many 
families out of the c.iUd care market. 

Quality ChUdcare is inherently expensive, especially when 
compared to the "free" chUdcare previously provided by women who 
stayed home. Raising chUdre.n requites intensive effort. 
Raising an infant is a Ijttle like running a small business. 
Indeed, we call a small retail store a mom and pop store. 
Parents relentlessly self exploit, putting intense effort into 
their children, and putting in incredibly long hours when their 
children are very young. Why' In the past, because parents 
stood to benefit, in economic terms, when their children grew up. 
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'"hpir children r umt s.iPrf^rt or »-aie tor tneir f^hiorl^ p.itputs, 
they n.iqht work in the t.in;:> t r ^^t tnr'iripr>s Cii\)tlv, th so 
reasons are no ionqf-r v.^I.J tor nos^ parents F i uh.itov«^r 
reasons, m^ny '^others ire no K-nqer ai'^^e or v,illirq to in'vost 
that "ttcc" ^hil'ic.^rc their chiiarcn. Ihe^ aro pursuinq a 
dittetcnt route to eooncmic Gecurit^ . Parents trJa> don't re.ill> 
opov t the iP.iiviiuU ^hiliren they raise to take care ot then in 
their old aqe . Hut, ab ^o also know, ra^r. inq children ^ell han 
enorncus social benefits, those children who attended }Jeadstart, 
for example, turned into hotter c it irons when the> becaFie adults 
At the sccieval level, the benefits ot ra^r-inq ^hildI^" are no 
lonqer pr iv at i.'ed , the> are clearly social, 'let the costs of 
rciisinq children are still privatised toda> . 

This econonc andl^sir. ot the structure ot childcare today 
suggests a number ot reasons ^ h^ public intervention is 
particularly ..appropriate to inprovo childcare services and the 
operation ot childcare markets. Econoinists have noted several 
reasons for "nar<et f a i lure" --the failure of narkets, through the 
forces of supply and deiriand to send the riQht siqn^'^ls, the 
signals that would lead to the proper quantity produced at the 
prooer price. The market fails to spnd the right signals because 
of dis^unctures between private costs and benefits and social 
costs and benefits. These reasons for market failure are clearly 
operating today in the case of childcare. 
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First, parenrs are faced with a vast array of childcare 
options, which are difficult to locate and evaluate. 

The infonnation costs facing the individual parent are high; 
it IS simply too costly to get an^'thing like adequate 
inforniation. One stuc/ showed that mothers oft(=n choose the 
first provider that is zlose to home within the pr:ce range they 
believe t»^ey car afford individual parent also finds it 

difficult to evaluate the quality of potential prov ider s-- i n 
terms of safety, health, and social and educational developments- 
parents often choose a provider that has been used by someone 
they knDW--an inexpensive form cf screening. 

There are, however, enormous economies of scale in gathering, 
and providing information, so tha*: public support of information 
sharing is warrantod--as \vith the t3deral and state funded 
employment intornation services, the ^^enei: "s outy^eigh the 
costs. Better information help-:; the market operate more 
efficiently. Similarly, there are economies of scale in 
evaluation. As with most pr :ers of consumer services that 
affect the life and health of the consumer ^such as hospitals, 
restaurants, and food processors), inspecting facilities and 
evaluating them for health and safey is simply beyond the 
capability of any individual consumer. But all will benefi;: from 
the evaluation procedure and the standards set by a coll'ictive 
process. Public regulation is required when the market does not 
police Itself because of the high private costs of sucn action. 

10 
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Second, as sav. , '^any parents are faced v.ith an inability 
to pay. Because childcare is a labor intensive activity, it 
expensive, especially relative to the images nany workers earn 
SoRG families are paying to 3C percent ot their income tor 
childcare; r. my *ind and use lower quality childcare than they 
would like or than ip socially beneficial. When parents cannot 
attcid (or tor other reasons do not invest inj the amount or 
quality ot chil'jcite ^hat ^oald tenet it their children and 
society, pubiiL sabsiiifs to ^irrantei Ihit; is a cib" of 
T.arVet tailure LeLaur.e ot e^ to/n i 1 it ir";--the bmotit ot well- 
raised childrer *~lls on others beside-^ the parents, yet the 
others are not caliej upon to piy for t^p brr»^t it--'inless ttiere 
1^5 public taxation and public subsidy. 

Third, i'l^, the currert stru^-tuio rt tnr *.bildcare 

r ^ et .ic 1 i . er - i r ^ ^ ] 1 1 ^ ^ h ; i- u ' " w i i i 1 1 .Mtor of 1 ov. 
quality li: hiq>" turno/t-r, stt^-nnn t ror the r^-cloA .^'o ratio wages 
paid to workers ^hr up til nz h \ .'e ^aj at '^vr- avcraqe education 
The na rl-et deli'/erb lo^er qu.il 't; thin ' /criilly .icrirable for 
the two reis^n? just rentiortvi n^irM^t laili.rr \( urio ot 
external It le"". and '^ar^et failure becaus^^ ct c ononio^^ ' scale 

iThildcaro .^^rVor^* i^.^iarirr i r^^ held doup t , pirr-ntr. ' inibiiity 
(or unwillingness) to ^ ; ''^-r ^ugh to eq-Ml *-he social benefit). 
Low quality alr^o le suits tro-" tne high cc^.t to individual parents 
of en fore ma quilit^ standard"-" It as a rat^'-'r ot public do 1 icy, 

desire to in^^ease the quality ..t ch.li<^arc prcvned, public 
invest rent ncoded 
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Finally, let me end with some comments about why public 
support for public support ror childcare is growing. Most 
basically, chil .-earing and the need Cor childcare services 
beyond the family are becoming more universal. 

First, a point that hardl> nedJs reiterating is i,he increasr 
in women's labor force .cicpation — since more women are working 
outside the home, iporr families need childcare services. 

Second, and !) f»ss well recognized, the childbearing 
experience is becomiii more universal and more similar from a 
demooraphic viewpoint. Most women now have a child before they 
c mf.lete their cruldbearing years, and most have only one or two. 
There are very few large families; there are very few families 
who do not have any children. (Relative to 1950, more women who 
had completed their childbearing years by 1980, had children and 
more had only one or two children.) Women are therefore : so 
condensing the period of their lives when they have young 
children to only a few years. 

This universality of experience suggests a life-cycle model 
as a basis thinking about the social provision of cnild 

care. Social security lu a well-known program based Oii the life- 
cycle model; each perscn expects to go through the same life- 
cycle and to live beyonr» retirement age. When we're working we 
contribute to social se::urity to pay ''or our retirement; younger 
workers also agree Lv^ pay for older workers. A similar program 
could provide assistance to parents when they have young 
children; they themselves would contribute to the costs over 

1? 
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time, and at any one point in time the costs would be distributed 
across the entire adult population. 

Whether tr.rough the general income tax or another rrtechanism, 
public investment in childcare is needed, because current market 
structures do not adequately respond to the signals of public 
benefit . 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Dr. Hartman. 
Mr. Rector. 

Mr. Rector. Let me begin by saying that I speak for myself. I do 
not represent the Heritage Foundation. That foundation does net 
take specific positions on specific pieces of legislation. 

I will summarize my testimony, and I'd like to have the full 

Mr. KiLDEE. Yes, your full statement will be inserted into the 
record immediately following your oral sidiement. 

Mr. Rector. 1 think that Ms. Hartman just made a very interest- 
ing point in comparing the child care to the Social Security system. 
That in effect really gets right to the heart of the matter. 

Under the Social Security system, we can fully anticipate- 
maybe not in the very young t;enerdtions— but at the present tim , 
that everyone will benefit and that everyone contributes. 

The problem with the policy that we see before us today in the 
ABC bill i'' that 3veryone— all families— get taxed for this program, 
but only a very tiny number of families will actually get the bene- 
fit. That is very unfair, and it s very unlike the Social Security 
system. This is not a policy that we should endorse. 

If we want to say that having children is a positive social inve. t- 
ment — and I m sure it is — then we should make sure that those 
policies which we have to promote and strengthen families with 
children cover all children and all families, and do not discriminate 
in favor of a very small group, particularly an affluent group. 

I oppose the ABC bill because it does nothing for the 10 million 
children under age 5 who have mothers that are not employed. I 
oppose vhe ABC bill because it does nothing tor Ihe 4 million chil- 
dren under age 5 who have mothers who are employed but who are 
taken care of by their relatives. They would receive not one penny 
under this bill. 

I oppose tne ABC bill because it does nothing for the 2 million 
children under pge 5 whose mothers are employed but who are 
cared for in unlicensed, unregulated home day care facilities. 

Under this bill, only about 1 child ir 10 under age 5 would re- 
ceive any assistance whatever. This is only those children who are 
in licensed day care centers. 

I oppose the ABC bill because it economically discriminates 
against traditional families where the mother is making an eco- 
nomic sacrifice to remain at home anu . *"e her own children, and 
perform thereby a vital social function. 

Today, the Federal Government pays a minimum of 40 percent of 
the cost of day care provided in this society. And all families, in- 
cluding those who are not using day care, are being taxed to pro- 
vide what is between $8 and $9 million of subsidy. 

The tax system in the United States currently severely discrimi- 
nates against tradi;ional families where the mother is not em- 
ployed. The /.BC biii wol !d make this discrimination even more 
severe. I think that e r^ryone has acknowledged today that the 
ABC bill is simply the lip of the iceberg, and we're talking about 
many tens of millions of dollars in additional subsidies that will go 
only to those families that use day care. All families would be 
taxed to pay for this. 

I oppose the ABC bill Decause basically it endorses a policy of 
taking from the poor and giving to the rich. It's a reverse Robin 
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Hood policy. Some 83 percent of the young, preschool children in 
the United States that use day care today are from two parent, two 
income families. . f\r\n i 

The median income of those two families is $tj7,U0U a year. In 
comparison, the median income of the traditional family, where 
there are two parents but only one in the work force, is around 
$26 000 a year. Therefore, you are taxing families that have an 
income that is roughly one-third less than the current two parent, 
two earner family, and providing a subsidized service to the more 
affluent. Again, we need to address this in terms of the total array 
of programs that were providing. t_. t_ r 

It's true that the ABC bill is capped in the high 40 s for some 
families but other families are already receiving billions of dollars 
under the dependent care tax credit. You re creating a top to 
bottom structure of subsidies for all income classes for wherever 
the mother goes into the workforce, and you re taxing all tradition- 
al families to pay for that. i 

We're embarking more and more in that direction, and it s clear- 
ly a type of reverse income distribution. 

I oppose the ABC bill because it funds bureaucrats, institutions, 
and social Fervice professionals, and does not give any money to 
parents. There is no guarantee under this bill that American par- 
ents would receive even one penny under the ABC bill. 

Now, it's true that within the 63 pages of the bill, there are 
paragraphs that refer to vouchers. But as political scientist, if this 
bill passes, I'd like to come back in 5 years. I'll wager you a nickel 
right now that if this bill passep and we come back in 5 years, less 
than 5 percent of the money in this bill will come out in any form 
of vouchers The political structure where this money is diwied up, 
down at the State level, is certainly not going .o accept that ar- 
rangement. , , . , . ^ 1 r 

Mr. KiLDEE. I would accept your bet, but it s against the rules ot 

the committee. , . ,, r 

Mr Rector. I oppose the ABC bill because it calls for massive 
new Federal regulations of day care that will be counterproductive. 
I've worked on the day care issues Tor about 15 years now. 

For almost two decades basically we've seen a prolonged vendet- 
ta on the part of certain ideological groups against what s cahed 
unlicensed or black market daycare. Now, I've listened all day long 
about how terrible unlicensed and unregulated day care is. And 1 
didn't hear one shr^d of scientific evidence. 

Tve listened for 10 years to people making these charges, and 
there is "^o my knowledge not on systematic, scientific study that 
indicates that unlicensed day care is bad for kids. In fact, the social 
science evidence that we do have shows exactly the opposite, bmall, 
unregulated family day care centers arc n.ore likely to be benefi- 
cial for the physical health of small children than are large, profes- 
sional, regulated centers, simply because the risks of contagious 
disease go up exponentially in accordance with the number ot chil- 
dren in the faciMty. r i • j 

Therefore a policy that discriminates against smal . tamily sized 
facilities in fact puts children at a greater risk. ^ , ^.^ 

The evidence shows that other than that, there s very little dif- 
ference between regulated and unregulated family day care facili- 
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ties. I'd like to go into that more at length in the question period, if 
I could. 

The evidence does not show clearly that regulation improves 
quality, but the evidence is quite clear that as in all cases where 
you have regulation, it causes the reduction f supply and it clearly 
does raise costs. 

I oppose the ABC bill because it massively discriminates against 
religious* institutions. It contains some of the most egregious and 
offensive antireligious language that I've ever seen in legislation 
before the Q)ngress. I would like to discuss this, but I do not be- 
lieve there's any way to fix this bill. 

Under the bill as it is currently written, religious day care facili- 
ties would either have to purge themselves of their religious con- 
tent—which is in many cases tbe very reason why parents are put- 
ting their children into those facilities — or they would maintain 
their religious content and operate without subsidies at an econom- 
ic disadvantage in comparison to secular institutions, and would be 
gradually pushed to the shoulders of the market. 

I hink that this is a very regrettable event. Even if sections 19 
and 20 were struck out, because of the current interpretation of the 
separation of Church and State, as long as you are providing either 
vouchers or direct subsidies to day care facilities, the same sort of 
curtailing and restriction of day care facilities would have to be 
continued 

Let me give an example. In HUD, they used to give funding to 
the Salvation Army to take care of alcoholics and street people. Be- 
cause the Salvation Army, in its attempt to care for alcoholics on 
the street, conducted religious services for those individuals, they 
were stricken and cannot receive Federal money. 

This is exactly the same road that we will be going down in day 
care, pushing religious institutions to the side. And the victims of 
this-~the worst victims of this will be disadvantaged youth in the 
inner cities. 

We know that in comparison to any social service policy that 
could be devised by this committee or another committee of the 
Congress, religious institutions and religious values are of extreme 
efficacy in helping disadvantaged youth to rise up out of poverty. 

For example, we know that if you look at innei city black youth, 
those that have religious values are 40 percent less inclined to drop 
out of school than those who do not have religious values. Those 
who have religious values are 50 percent less inclined to engage in 
criminal activities than those who do not have religious values, and 
50 percent less inclined to use drugs. 

What is the impact of this bill? It is to bar the exposure of these 
young children to religious values when they are of a preschool 
age, I think that is an extremely regrettable policy outcome that 
should be avoided at all costs. 

As I'll say later, the only possible way to avoid that is to go to 
some system that does not use vouchers or direct grants, but pro- 
vides cash directly to low income faniilies. 

Now, I believe there is an alternative, and I would support a pro- 
family, pro-child policy in the area of chiM care, based on the fol- 
lowing principles. The first should be that all children, all young 
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children are important, not just those that are in professional day 

The second is that a true pro-family, pro-child policy would treat 
all families equally and would not financially discriminate against 
those families where the mother is making the economic sacrifice 
to remain at home. ^ . . . ^i. i. • j 

The third principle would be choice. Maximizing the choices and 
opportunities to families on the assumption that families and par- 
ents know best how to use family financial resources to meet 
family financial needs than do bureaucrats in the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 1*1 

Fourth .here should be no regulation of day care, and particular- 
ly no regulation that discriminates against religious institutions. 

Now, I feel that those principles are embodied in the Toddler lax 
Credit which was introduced yesterday by Congressman Kichard 
Schulze of Pennsylvania. This provides a $750 tax cut, refundable, 
for each child in a working family under the age of 6. This expands 
the earned income tax credit and refundable for low income .ami- 
lies thai do not pay substantial taxes, and would pay up tc }t>^,UUU 
to a family with an income of S8,000 in expanded earned income 
tax Credit 

Under this proposal, families are free to use those resources in a 
way that they feel benefits them the most. They can either raise 
their standard of living by expending the income, allow the mother 
to work less and attend to her child more if they so desire, or it 
could enable them to buy more and better day care, if that is what 
the family desires. ^ . , ^ . . 

Now this policy is based on a recommendation that one ot the 
principal problems facing families with young children today is 
that you are simply overtaxing them 

In the year 1948. a family of four with a median family inconie 
paid 1 or 2 percent, of its income to the Federal Government in 
taxation. Today, that same family at a median family income will 
pay roughly 24 percent of its income to the Federal Government. 

To a large degree, the expansion of Government over the years 
has been based on a growing burden of taxation on families with 
children In 1948— the reason this taxation has gone up has been 
due to the erosion of the value of the personal exemption. In 1948, 
that was equal to 42 percent of personal per capita income If you 
raised it to that same level today, you'd have to take it up to 
roughly $6,400 per individual. 

To summarize: I believe that the Toddler Tax Credit would bene- 
fit 18 million children under the age cf o By comparison, the ABC 
bill would benefit no more than 2 or 3 million. The Toddler Tax 
Credit would treat all families equally, the ABC would discriminate 
against traditional families where the mother is not employed. 

The Toddler Tax Credit would give the largest relative benefits 
to Icwer income families; the ABC bill is in fact a subsidization of 
day (.are, and a policy of reverse Robin Hood, taking from the low- 
income people and giving to the higher , . 

The Toddler Tax Credit puts $750 in cash directly in the parents 
hands for each child under 6. The ABC bill funds bureaucrats, 
quasi-Governmental institutions and a policy of trickle down care 
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in which the ultimate beneficiaries and the ultimate benefits are 
unclear. 

I have some other remarks concerning the alleged demise of the 
traditional family, and other quescions concerning the alleged poor 
quality of unregulated daycare, but I will hold those for the ques- 
tion period. 

[The prepared statement of Robert Rector follows:] 
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and th.r.for. do not n^id dly-Mr.'^IJ/h^'" «" "i^oyll 
proposal. oov.r only "lic.ns.a' h.^^ bacaus. the Dodd-Kild.. 
P.rc.nt Of providir. wouia b. Tn.'ff P^^^O'rs, .o». 90 

Hood J?^.^^^,„^;.^^^^^^^^ policy Of »Kobi„ 

fro. affluant two-par.nt/two..i™^? 5^»}?f' " ""^"^ day-care com. 

two-par.nt/.ingl.-eam.r fwiflL P-rcent higher than for 
would not ben. fit fro. AM h,,! 'T*?" »ingle-.arner families 
the pro^ra.. "°" ""t would pay higher taxes to fwS 

problj:"'^^;: P^'oMranoV'a''?a"'lc°o'f « "rlou. 

an .rosion of*^ fa.ily i"nco./ du. to*""'*?^""'^ ''•y-"" l""' 
incr.aaingly bia..d •o»ln-*. Ti ". ^° ' tax code that i- 
pro-chili?e^ po??cy uo^ti fJ^S""^*"^ children. a gSnuine 
'-ill.., rath.r ttL"«i„g'tt« to^/^^^^^ ^^^'^ ralllf^tS 

.ervic. to 5.n.rally aor. .'f f?u"nt pa^eS^i^' ^-^^^Oi^O day-car. 

by R.pi'..I^?l?i:S Wch«S''srhui:!"'tiV°p" ^° introduced 

would be a etep toward ttis go^if'Th^." le'c,l«lU?"^' Republican? 

>,uaj., xnis legislation would provide 
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a $750 tax cut to faailxfls for aach child under age six and 
provide cash payments to low income worl.irg fan .lies who pay 
little taxes through an expansion of the earned income tax 
credit. Families would be free to use the added income for any 
purpose, including day-care. The ABC bill discriminates against 
families in which the jother, often at considerable financial 
sacrifice, remains at home to care for her owri young children. 
The Schulze bill, on the other hand, provides equal help to all 
working families with young children. 



DAY-CARB IN AMERICA 

Proponenta of the "day-cara crisis" thesis maintain that 
traditional child rearing is a thing of the n? nnd that nearly 
all mothers with young childrrn are in the force or soon 

vill be. Thus, the argument goes, the interests of the day-care 
indust y and the interests of American families have beome 
synonymous. A massive incraase in day-care services ip needed 
and only the federal government is capable of financing it. 

The facts speak otherwise. According to Who's Minding the 
Kids? , a 1987 Census Bureau report, only 45 percent of children 
under five have mothers in the work force.-*' Fewer than one child 
in three has a mother employed full-time, and fewer than one in 
five has a mother employed full-time throughout the year.* 
Even when the mother is employed, many families prefer to have 
the child carfed for by grandparents, or other adult family 
members, rather than professional day-care providers. Nearly 
half of the young children whose mothers are employed are cared 
for by adult family irembers or relatives. 

Refuting Conventional Wisdom. Thus far from being 
widespread, paid professional day-care of the kind envisioned in 
the Dodd-Kildee bill is used by only a small minority of American 
families. Overall, only one young child in three in the U.S. 
receives any form of paid day-care. No more than one in ten 
attends professional day-care centers of the sort that would be 
subsidized in the Dodd-Kildee bill.^ 

Conventional wisdoc presumes that those using day-care 
generally are hard-prejsed, low-income families. Again the facts 
speak otherwise. Some 83 percent o2 children under five in 
day-care are from two-parent/two-earner families.* The median 
income for such families in the U.S. is $38,346. The median 
income of a traditional two- parent family with one earner, on the 
other hand, is $25,803.5 Not surprisingly, most of the 

benefits of the existing dependent care tax credit go to families 
with incomes over $30,000 per ye?r.^ In addition, when lower 
income families use day-care, normally they do not use 
professional group care facilities of the kind that would be 
subsidized in the ABC bill. They are more likely to use care by 
a relative or neighbor. Mothers in professional jots are about 
three times more likely to put their children in professional 
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Patterns Of Childcare 
For Children Under Age Five 



□ Mother IS Not Employed 

D3 Care by Relatives 

■ Informal Care Oy Non-Relatives 

■ Group Day-Care Center 



□ Mother IS No* Employed 

D3 Mother IS Employed Part-Time 

■ Mother IS Errployed Full-Time 





□ Receives Paid Day-Care 

■ Does No4 Receive Paid Day-Care 




SOURCE The Bure.. J of the Census, U S Depar ment of ComnDerce. "Who's Minding 
the Kids'?" H^MqehoW Economic Studies. Series P-70, No 9, May 1987 Data for this 
census repel were collected through a day-care survey cr^nducted t)etween 
December 1984 and March 1965 Numbers on total children in specific age groups are 
for January i985 data provided by the Bureau of the Census 
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Young Children Whose Nf ottiers Are Employed 
(By Age Group) 



■ Chtkjren With Emptoyed Molners 
□ Total Children m Age Group 



17925 




1&2Yfads 3&4YfCHds TotalUnd«f5 

Agt of Chtldr«n 




SOURCE The Bureau of Ihe Census. U S Department of Commerce, "Who's Mirxling 
the Kids*^" Household Economic Studies. Senes P-70. No 9. May 1987 Data for»tNs 
census report were collected through a day-care survey conducted between 
December 1984 and March 1985 Numbers on total children in specific age groups ar$ 
for January i985 data provided by the Bureau of the Census 
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^roup c«r« than «r« BothAra in blue collar or •"^ica workar 
Joba.'' 



yh> Xll«7«d flUertaaa of Dav-CarA 

Xnothar coBBon myth about day-cara la that pxovidara ara In 
chronically ahort aupply. Allagadly tharc ia a "mar)cat-faiiura" 
that pravanta day-cara froB axpanding to Baat incraasas in 
dBBand. Tha fact ia tharo ia no avidanca of aconoaic bottlanacka 
in day*cara aupply. On tha contrary, day-cara ia ona of tha 
faataat growing aactora in tha aconoBy. Batwaan 1960 and 1986, 
tha nuBbar of childran in fonaal group cara cantara akyrockatad 
by 1,500 parcant froB 141,000 to 2.1 Billion. Tha nuabar of 
cantara grav froB 4,400 to 39,929. Thara ara at laaat anothar 
1.65 Billion unlicanaad naighborhood day-cara providara.^ 

ConfirBing that thara ia no Batarial ahortaga of day-cara ia 
tha prica of that aarvica. Hara thara ahortagas and conatrainta 
In tha aupply of day-cara, pricaa would incraasa aharply. But in 
ganaral tha coat of day-cara, Baaaurad in conatant dollara, haa 
atayad ralativaly unchangad for tha paat dacada. Whila tha coat 
of hiring a full-tiaa aittar to cara for a child in ona»a hoBa 
haa incraaaad, tha coata of "faBily day-cara** providara and group 
cara cantara hava raaainad conatant cr incraaaad only alightly in 
raal tarBS ovar tha laat tan yaara^^ 

Tha Dapartaant of Labor in ita racant raport on day-cara, 
Child Cara a Workforca laaua . found "no avidanca in aupport of 
tha contantion that thara ia a ganaral, national ahortaga of 
availabla childcara. 



In tha faca of tha hard avidanca, why la thara a parcaivad 
ahortaga of day cara? For ona thing, many day*cara providara ara 
aubaidizad or non-profit and charga laaa than tha avaraga aarkat 
rata for thair aarvicaa. A graat nuabar of parants pradictably 
aaak tha lowar-pricad aarvicaa. Tha raault: waiting liata. 

For anothar thing, govamaant ragulation oft an pravants providara 
froa aarving paranta. All atataa, for inatanca, raquira 
larga-acala group day-cara cantara to ba licanaad. Thia aay aaaa 
raaaonabla. But aora than half of tha atatas also ragulata saall 
naighborhood or what ia known aa "faaily day-cara** providara 
caring for fiva childran or fawar. In aoaa atataa, if an adult 
caraa for avan ona unralatad child outaida tha child* a hoaa tha 
adult ia judgftd to ba oparating a i*day-cara facility** and auat 
obtain a licanaa.^^ 

Raafcrictlnq SuppIv. In thaory, thaia ragulations ara aaant 
to protact childran. In practica, they often are tha product of 
an arbitrary bureaucracy and have little or nothing to c\o with 
tho cr:ality or eafety of day-care. Tha major effect of zoning 
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codaa, buil(*' ig, and h«alth ragul ^ iona ia, in aany caaaa, to 
raatrlct supply. Moat ABar leant would praauma tha' a houaa or an 
apartBant judgad aafa anough for a faxlly to llva ii\ ou^ht to ba 
daaaad auitabla for a aaall da^'-cara facility caring 'for flva 
Ctlldran or favr .^^ But local ragulatora dlnagraa. Of tan, 
building codas daalgnad for raatauranta and orphanagaa ara 
appllad to aaall nalghborhood faally day-cara provldara, forcing 
axpanslva structural changas that aaka It unaconomlc to provlda 
day-cara sarvlcaa. 

In Taxaa, for Inatanca, nalghborhcod provldara can ba 
raqulrad to Inatall thraa atalnlaaa-ataal alnJca and a vant ovar 
tha stova. In California, faally day-cara hoaaa hava baan 
raqulrad to Inatall ijprlnKlar ayataas and f Ira-ratardant valli; 
ona woman, aaaking to axpand anrollnant In har alx-chlld day-cara 
hoaa, waa told that aha would hava to Inatall aaparata bathrooms 
for boya and girls. And tha bathrooaa would hava to ba aada 
larga anough to accommodata whaalchalra. 

In atata aftar ftata, day-cara provldara hava baan cltad for 
abaurd or bizarra regulatory abusaa. Among thaa: 

*Durlng tha llcanslng procass, ona day-car a provider waa 
anKad to assass tha cantar'a '^vulnerability to terrorist 
'Attacks." 

*A canter was required to develop ** lesson plana" for 
toddlara, detailing all actlvltxes for the entire d^y in 
ten-alnute intervale. 

*Fol lowing n inepection, one provider received a etata 
repriaand form atipulating that "all dolla ehould be clothed 
during businese hours.** 

*Xn an annual licaneing .examination, a fire inspector 
required one day-cara provider ^'^^nang a door to open outward. 
The next year, another inspeccor required that the door open 
inward. In vhe third year, yet another inspector deaarded that 
the door be rahung to open outward. CoiLplying with each deaand, 
of course, required expensive carpentry. 

*A building inspector required a day-care center to 
erect a six-feet high, 900-feet-long fence around itd property to 
protect the children. Later that year, another inspector 
demanded that the fence be lowered to four feet ^o aaka Jie 
environment more **home-li)ce. **^^ 

Preferring Kaiahborfaood Woaan. Ir tha face of such costly 
and arbitrary rea tape, aoet faaily day-cara providers take the 
aimplast course: they operate without a license in the so-called 
underground market. Tha reault: aa many as 95 percent of the 
nation 'a 1*75 million neighborhood providers ara unlicensed and 
unregulated.^^ M^^raovar, unlicensed day-care provided by women 
well known w^<"hlii their neighborhoods often is preferred by 
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<Uy-c.r. by ^tci^^ pro'vldw. 1. l„"a«i«?^'=^° -vld.nc. that 
hMlthy thin car* in liro« rlSIii.tJi h'.TT •"<> 

of .llMwl •«uil Ibu.rin df??«J: "'Vo"*"? PUbllclMd caaaa 
1»««t Point DMcrra c^t«r .^J'ZS^ 1' '""^ involving th« 

H.tlon.l Child Car. •tudvr^:^„„i^K.V** c,nt«r«. Thi 

provld.r. .r. .or ".ttVnt^iv: to c^ldrri??]^"' Tf d.y.c.r.- 
«r« largar group c«it«r«, children', Motlon.1 nwd. th.n 

in d.?:c.rV\:''3>"':r..?^%'%!.^^^^^^^ °' y°"«9 chlldr.n 



thraat 



C.„t.r7 for Di.;n:' Control^^iV';- ««^"« °' t^i 

■or. chlltoM in contart w°^^^ P^"" 

ehanc. of contractTnVMrlow In^.c?^^^^ lncr.«.lng th. 

-Th. l.rg«r tha cMt.r '"^2 i^n«r^K Say. Hadl.r: 

chanc. tof lnf.ctl"u.'dl2Saii'oc'i;:?rlng?'-A°"'' ''•"^"^ 

dl... ?!?^!S 5 iSlg 5 ^ ^^' ^ ff P i'd'r " '' " J' ' «—""=^ and 
f.cllltl..'?:j$:g^r ^li or "f.'Si'r'^hl'ldrV; 'TJ? }" P^*"*' 
propoa«l in tha KBC bill. whLh ^^uld /i^K*?"* «• thoaa 

ragulatlona, driving iiny day-cara 
and Which would aibai" *'. wiirilv if^""^ °' ""-i"—. 
canfra. would «nd.r.i^i':hr'.'.":f4''of''^;rirarr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

r.,ar"^g^%ay'.cVr"''st't. °l«i°i°,\"'' , "-Pon-lbilitia. 

Sr;oM-ri.^^l4a^^^^^^^^^ 

^r/. - .r£o-™r ^^^^^ 

count«rproductlvV. ^« *»C bill, i, umi«ce««ary and 

MkY-Cm AMD WTjri^BB 

Of <xJ^l^l%^!!^ti^. hLtT"^: P"P°"-"t- 1. that a .hortag. 

car. facllitiii. ^ . , u i^^^^at.. that a shortaga of day- 
Xittl. \VfVcV:n 7 w-alf-.^ .°oL,/r-.^'d.^?..- t'o-w.f.-— ti' 
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work. 



Th« data fro» cont^ollad axparinanta on this question ar« 
claar. Tha lnco«a-«alntananca axparlnant in Gary, Indiana 
provldad fraa, high-quality day-cara to walfara nothara who vara 
working or in achool. Tt alao provided aubaidizad cara to othar 
10¥-inco«a paranta. But only 15 parcant of aligibla chi^dran 
vara actually anrollad at tha height of the prograa. ir the 
Seattle-Danver lnco«e-Maintenance experiaente only 3 percent of 
low income aothere who did not work etated that lack of day-care 
* reaeon. While the experiaente in both Seattle and Denver 
provided day-care ei'beidiee, uee of liceneed day-care centere and 
hoMe a»ong the coi.trol group increaeed by only 6 percent in 
Seattle and did not increaee at all in Denver. 

The evidence alao deaonatracae that when existing day-care 
arrangeaente are dierupted low incoae nothera are quickly able to 
locate altemativae. one atudy of low incone nothere in South 
Carolina ahowed that when their day-care center wae ehut down 
nearly all the aotlere continued to work in the eane job and 
found altrrnative rare arrangeaente for their children within a 
few daya.-'-' 

Added eacperiaental evidence ie available froa the recent 
manpower Daaonetration Raeearch Corporation (MDRC) etudy of 
workfare prograaa in Arlcaneae.20 unlike aoet job search, work, 
''i'^^**^^*"*' welfare aothere required to 

participate <n the Arkaneaa prograa had children between three 
and aix yeai. old. The MDRC reeearch did not find that a lack of 
day-care barred aothere with young children froa participating in 
the prograa. 

According to the Arkaneaa officiale in charge of the 
prograa, AFDC aothere who were required to participate were 
encouraged to arrange for their own day-care. Foraal day-car<. 
centere were not available in aany caeee, but this wae not an 
lapediaant to participation. Moat aothere ueed inforaal care and 
thle seeas to have been preferred. Clarence V. Boyd, Manager of 
Work Prograas for the etata of Arkaneaa, atatae: 

"We did not find that a lack of child care inhibited large 
nuabere of AFDC recipiente froa participating in the 

prograa We tried to encourage aothere to aake their 

own arrangeaente. The aother ie beet able to deteraine 
what cara if aost appropriate for her needs and the needs of 
her child. "21 

Th* available evidence also clearly indicatee that when 
welfare aothere do work they etrongly prefer inforaal child-care, 
generally by relativee.22 xhie preference is echoed by the 
population in general. The national debate on day-care hae 
generally bt^n dietorted by the fact that the profeseionale who 
doalnate public diecouree are inappropriately projecting their 
own pttreonal experience onto the reet of eociety. The child of 
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a profassional sothar working In Washington D.C. is likaly to 
hava a grandaothar in Buffalo and a aimt in San Diago; child-cara 
by a ralativa is claarly iBpossibla. But this is not nacaaaarily 
trua for tha raat of sociaty. Aa k^otad, naarly half of tha day- 
cara uaad in tha U.S. ia providad by faaily aaabara or ralativaa. 
Tha daath of tha axtandad faaily haa baan graatly ovaratatad. A 
child* a granciBothar or avnt aay no longar liva in tha aana houaa 
with tha child but thay aay wall llva in tha aaaa naighborhood or 
town. 

Nothara on AFDC in tha innar-city ara likaly to hava 
ptrticularly atrong kinahip natwor)ca in thalr naighborhooda. A 
Oiid'a grandaothar or aunt ia of tan tha idaal day-cara providar. 
Thaaa kinahip nattforka ara a atrong, poaitiva aocial rasourca to 
aaaiat faailiaa in aacaping frc^ povarty and waif ara dapandence. 
Public policy ought to aaak waya to atrangthan thaaa natworks 
rathar than daaaan than aa aany day-cara advocataa do. 

liTonically, whila a abort aga of day-cara doaa not currantly 
aarva as a barriar to AFDC mothara working, tha ao-callad waif ara 
raform introducad by Congraaanan Dovmay and racantly paaaad by 
tha Houaa (H.R.364^<) would in fact halp to craata auch a 
ahortaga. Tha bil" raquiraa (in titXa IZ, aactior. 201) that aach 
atata aatablish day-cara ragulations for all day-cara providara, 
including ralativaa, who ara paid by aothara on AFDC. By 
raat rioting tha uaa of tha $160 AFDC **aaminga dxaragard** for 
day-cara to ragulata.1 day-cara providara, tha bill curtaila tha 
chlld*cara opportunitiaa availabla to aothars on walfara. 

Undar tha bill, nodas of child-cara— auch aa paid cara by 
ralativt'; and cara by infomal naighborhood providara, which ara 
uaad with graat fraquancy by tha raat of aociaty, — would bacoma 
mora difficult to obtain or impanniaaibla to nothara on AFDC. 
Such a policy ia not only unfair, it ia conplataly countar- 
productiva. If aiailar raatrictiona wars hypothatically inpoaad 
on all Amarican faniliaa, wa wouxd indaad hava aonathing 
raaaabling a national **day-cara criaia.** 



PROVISIONS OF THE ABC BILL 

Tha >BC bill runa countar to day-cara axparianca and 
avidanca. Tha objactivaa of tha proposal ara to raduca tha coat 
of day-earn, to raisa tha pay of day-cara workara, to inprova 
quality, and to axpand aupply. In raality, tha bill would raduca 
day-cara aupply and quality whila raiaing Ita prica, and provida 
aubaidiaa to thoaa who naad than laaat. 

Tha bil 1 author izaa $2 . 5 bill ion in naw f adaral day-cara 
apanding. Evan ita proponanta adM.^t thia ia naraly a tip of a 
futura icabarg of govarr«*ant day-cara apanding. Dr. Edward F. 
Ziglar, of tha Yala Univaraity Buah Cantar in Child Davalopmant 
and Social Policy, ona of tha nation 'a moat aainant author it iaa 
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on pr«-«chool programs, •■ti&atas that a comprehensive program of 
quality professional child care would cost between $75 billion 
and $100 billion a year.^^ 

Swail wing S2 ■ 5 Bl n 1 Pn . Rather than giving the $2.5 
billion directly to needy families, enabling them to purchase 
day-care, the ABC bill proposes a * trickle-down" strategy, 
filtering the funds through multiple layers of expensive federal 
and state bureaucracy in order ultimately to subsidize 
govemaent-selected day-care centers at the local level. Even 
when the funds actualxy reach local day-care centers, there is 
nothing to prevent them from being swallowed up by increased 
salaries and supervisory costs. 

At the federal level, the bill would create a "National 
Advisory Committee on Child Care Standards* and an "office of the 
Administrator of Child Care* in the Department of Health and 
Human Services. A new bureaucracy would allocate monies among 
states, ironitor and approve state "comprehensive day-care plans," 
and enforce extensive new federal regulations. At the state 
level, an array of governmental ard quasi-governmental 
organizations would be created and sustained by taxpayer funds. 
These would include 100 permanent day-care commissions mandated 
in the legislt>tion, new day-care planning offices, day-care 
referral agencies, day-care Inspectors and regulators, and a new 
national network of training centers for day-care providers. 

To be eligible for funding, each state would have to comply 
with new federal "^-ulations and provide 20 percent matching 
funds. States woulu not be required to provide federal funds to 
all day-care providers, only to selected institutions. Which 
organizations receive such aid surely will be determined in great 
part by local bureaucratic politics. 

A New Paderal Raoul atorv aanira 

The bill would set "minimum" federal standards and 
regulations in day-care. Each state accepting ABC funds would be 
required to enforce these federal regulations. The etate would 
be allowed to retain its own regulations only to the extent that 
they were more stringent than the corresponding federal 
standards. Each state, moreover, would be required to hola all 
its day-care providers to federal standards, not simply those 
receiving federal funds. Thus the oill would attempt to bring 
all 1.65 million informal, unlicensed neighborhood providers, as 
well as the nearly 4 0,0C0 group care centers, under federal 



. , BgQgtinq — CQfitfi Ear Childi. All day-care personnel, 

including neighborhood providers, would be forced to receive at 
least two days "training" each year in government-authorized 
training centers. All states would have to set maximum 
child/staff ratios for group care centers ejual to the current 
nationwide median child/staff standards. Thus in half of the 
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•tat««, day-cara cantara would ba raquirad to raiaa axisting 
ataff lavala, iaaadiataly ahaxply booating coat par child 
anrollad. 

"MlnlBVim** fadaral day-cara atandarda alao would ba davalopad 
by tha nav National Adviaory Coanittaa on Child Cara Standarda. 
Two-thirda of tha manbara of thia body would ba aalactad by 
Cdngrasa and ona-third by tha Praaidant. Thaaa ainiaum atandarda 
would aatabliah additional child/ ataff ratio raquiraaanta, aora 
atringant aducatxonal and training qualif icationa for all 
day-cara vorkara nationvida, and additional haalth and building 
aafaty ragulationa. Tha Coanittaa alao could aatabliah ftidaral 
curriculvB raquiraaanta for day-cara, although tha bill doaa not 
raquira that it do ao. 

Tha ABC bill ia atructurad to ratchat in futura ragulatory 
axpanaion. In ona bizarra proviaion, tha bill e^'lowa atataa to 
incraaaa day-cara ragulationa, but onca naw atat ragulation waa 
ia affact, tha atata govamaant would ba barrad parmanantly from 
Baking it laaa atringant, avan if tha ragulation axcaadad idaral 
atandarda and waa found to ba countarproductiva. Sittilarly, onca 
tha initial fadaral ragulationa wara proaulgatad, tha Dapartaant 
of Health and Huaan Sarvicaa would ba barrad panaanantly froa 
Baking any ragulation laaa aavara— but tha Dapartaant would ba 
pannittad, yaar aftar yaar, to aaka tha atandarda atrictar. 



THE LIKELY EFTKCTS OF ABC 

An obvioua aolution to allagad day-cara ahortagaa would ba 
to giva faailiaa aonay to pi'rchaaa aora or battar quality 
day-cara for thair childran. Day-cara providara than could 
raapond to incraaaad danand by axpanding and iaproving thair 
aarvicaa. Paranta would ba fraa to chooaa tha day-cara providara 
who bast mat family naads. 

Inataad of thia, tha Dodd-Kildaa bill would fund buraaucrata 
and day-cara profanaionala rathar than familias. Yat bittar 
axparianca damonatrataa that buraaucratic subsidization of 
aarvicaa ia tha laaav «rficiant aaana of aaating public naada. 
Exampla; Public houaing unita coat 40 parcant aora to conatruct 
than cosiparabla privata aactor unita and of tan bagin to fall 
apart within a faw montha aftar coaplation. 

Whila tha ABC bill containa a minor proviaion allowing 
atataa to provida day-cara vouchara, which would atiaulata 
conaumar choica, no atata ia raquirad to provida vouchara. 
Vouchara ara aantionad in only two paragrapha of tha 63-paga 
bill. In practica, littla if any of tha ABC funding would raach 
parrnta in tha forn of vouchara. 

Why doaa tha ABC bill fund inatitutiona rathar than paranta? 
Tha anawar aakes sansa only in Waahington*a hothouaa world of 
Baking policy. Paranta hava no clout on Capitol Hill; by 
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tltin^r^ .P''""'"J. "n-ultant., r^iato"? 

crainara, and atata aarvlca provldara) ara raoraaant^^/i «1 
Capitol Hill by a wall-organltad amy of lobbyllt.. 

d«v-n??!^'>. '^J^^^J,'. '"^ ^SWPlY. Total nationwide apandlng on 
' F"^^^" P>^ivata, la about $15 billion par yaar? 

in="«" thla apandlng by about 20 parc.nt. ISi 
tSS *S? hfi/V. ^Tv'^:"!" "T'l-^tlon and --rlckla-down" funding; 
rf-v ^^"'^^ restrict the aupply of 

of n^r*. ^' ^^u^^k'^^ ^^"^ regulatlona will raise the quality 
of care. Higher etaff/chlld ratios would rala. ^iail 
dramatically. But the 1979 National Day-clre l?udy coMlssloned 
llt^: ^Fr^^^'^T °k' =0""tlon^ and Welf are f^Jnd'^vS^ 

-taff/chlld ratios and quality. 2' 
1 ?' ""y-^""^" centere In California point out «iat et«t« 
"1"i'^ing day-care workere to hava c^plited 
•aii^ co-tl^'^r'^^ ^1 ^'^^^ development, .Ignlf lcantlT*^«I„ 
^"^"^i"? »«ny coapetent end caring persons from 

SSi?^o LrV^n"'^"^^ grandmothsw'^are dea^SS 

unfit to work In day-care centere. 

^"'tltB rw ChUdrw . The 54 percent of children under 
SidS SnS' ""'^'^ """^ "^'"ive no benefits from 

d!v-cari onfv°*'°"^-,, children vho recelCe 

^;d« i-h^.-%;rv,^ ..""if*" """^ «s8iBt«nce through 

i„,,i*H 5'"*' ^"^"^^'^ ^°Y" through the bureaucratic labyrinth 

«ni-v-- P^frr^'" P'^i»»'^ily toward professional group care 
-n??on; "5° '^f"^^' relatives or from ?hS 

millions of unlicensed neighborhood providers would be Inelloibl. 
for assistance; together these two groups conprlsr roiwhly 7^ 
percent of all young children In day-care. 2 ^ overairi^O Bore 
ca're" SSd'e^^SS f^^'tAV"" '''''' '° 

the p?S?^^^^; wJa\'thr-^i^'so''i^e^rc:n?"of".l"y-c'r?: 
users are two-parent/two-earner families. TJo-parent/lw° Lraer 
tllr^if f'^' ' ^""»" "hlch Is nearly 5*^ p«car ^iSer 

O^dL'r aSc t?aSi?^o^?^^'=^°"»' two-parent/Blng'le-earner fam^llS" 
i^tld to 'nr^^fd^^ two-parent/elngle-earner families would bo 

wl?f two e^/rn^r's' -°" 

r-o-l3^°!i'K f^f"5'" °' ""''^ "^"9le working aothers also would 
cSl?d«n J^Ti^^d'" ^^'^ » """ll percentage o? the 

-otifr! "k^"' day-care. Moreover, the median Income It single 
■othere who work full time Is S2l,958 par anrum. After 
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adjuatMRt for diff«r«ncM in fa»ily thia i« only alightly 

than th« Mdian incoM of tvo p«r«)t/«ingl«-Mm«r fuiiliM, 
which would rttc«iv« no bon«fit«. 

T-u«, th« ABC bill do«» attoapt to anaura that aubaidiiad 
car* 9ooa only to familiaa vith incoMa balov 115 parcant of tha 
atata Bodian for faailiaa of coaparabla aiza. But auch a liait 
would includa aany faailiaa vith high incoaaa. In California, 
for inatanca, a faaily of four vith an incoaa of $41,656 vould ba 
aligibla; in Maryland tha liait vould ba $46,063; in Naw Jaraay, 
$46,929. Noraovar, tvo-oamar faailiaa vith incoaaa abova tha 
115 parcant thraahold alraady racaiva billiona of dollara in 
day*cara aubaidiaa through tha currant day-cara tax cradit. 

Whila ABC prpponanta aaka pronouncaaanta about aiding lov 
incoaa faailiaa, tha bill vould not raquira that any apacific 
parcantaga of ita funda to ba targatad to lov incoaa faailiaa. 
Tha bill dooa not avan raquira atataa to raport tha portion of 
ABC funda that actually raach lov incoaa banaf iciariaa. 



Thm Aaaaulti on ifXiqjgn. Saction 30 of tha bill atataa that 
a day-dara cantar in a raligioua inatitution vhich racaivaa any 
ABC funding, aithar diractly or through vouchara, ia prohibitad 
froa providing any raligioua influanca on tha childran in ita 
cara. Thia aaana that childran could not aay graca ovar thair 
ailk and cookiaa. In any rooa uaad for day*cara vithin auch an 
inatitution, raligioua picturas and inagas vould hava to ba 
tumad to tha vail or covarad vith ahaata to hida thaa froa 
childran*a ayaa. Any taachar or taachar*a aida at a raligioua 
achool vould ba barrad froa vorking in or aaaiating on an unpaid 
baaia in a cara cantar locatad in tha achool. Raligioua day-cara 
cantara racaiving funda vould ba barrad froa favoring aaabara of 
thair ovn faith vhan hiring child-cara vorkcra. And all 
raligioua day-cara cantara, avan thoao vhich rafuacd fadaral 
funding, vould ba aubjact to fadaral ragulationa concaming tha 
aducational and profaaaional gualificationa of day-cara ataff, 
child/ataff ratioa, and poaaibly curriculua. 

Tha affact of thaaa proviaiona vould ba to "sanitiza" 
church-run day-cara cantara of thair raligioua contant. Cantara 
that rafuaad to ba fully aacularizad vould ba daniad fadaral 
aaaiatanca, and thua placad at a substantial acononic 
diaadvantaga and forced ^o play i\ gradually smallar rola in tha 
child cara aarkat. 

Haaw Tax Burdan- Tha long run pictura ia avan voraa. Tha 
backara of ABC explicitly anviaion govarnment-aubaidizad day-cara 
ar tha principal fora of child cara in tha naar future. Parents 
vho viehed thair children to be raieed in a religioue environment 
vould be barred froa governaent aeeietance vhila being forced to 
bear a heavy tax burden to eupport a nationvide eyetaa of 
eecularized day-cara of the childran of other parents . 
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Ev«n if th« axtrmaly off«n«lv« provl»ion» of Bactlon so 
w.r. .truck fro. th. bill, th. lapact would dlff.r 11 tVl,, .inl^ 
V P^ograM .u.t co.ply with th. pr.valUng Suprw. 2oSrt 
vl.w of th. ..paratlon of church and .tat.. Accordlng^to thl. 

-ctlvlty ar. lnh.r.ntly il^.d tS 
V^l •ub.ldy. Exaapl.: Th. D.partB.nt of Hou.lng and 

"^vfioP**"* r.c.ntly barr.d r.llglou. ..rvlc. In SaivatlSn 
Ar»y .h.lt.r. for th. hoB.l... which r«c.lv«i partial HUD 
funding. Sl.ilar r..trlctlon. hav. not y.t b..n ^oV.d on 
r.llglou. Institution, r.c.lvlng Head Start ini Tltl. jST'Tay-caM 
"r'^r" "° ha. y.t b..n lnatltut.d.^ Site 

S co^l ««»n01ng availabl. und.r ABC, cases would not b. Isng 



Any progran of dlrsct .ubsldlzatlon of dav-care, or .van th. 
proyl.lon of day-car. vouch.rs, ult'.Bately will r.strlrt teJ 
a=tlvltl.. Of r.llglou. day-car. enters. such a progrM wm 
rellglou. Institutions to cbandon thT day-car. 
fl.ld by placing th.a at an .cononlc disadvantage. ^ 

' "»* ' ^ ^^ ' ^Y' Church-run enter. In th. inn.r 
city would b. th. gr.ata.t victim, of thl. no-r.Uglon policy, Jn 

noo? .STn" '^^'M^K^-"^^"-'- P""— 0 al« of hriplnl^'tSS 
poor. Whll. .any childhood d.v.lopa.nt .tratagl.s tout.d In th. 

^MiH^i^" ',7 . °' -nOurlng b.n.flt to dl.advan?ag2S 

chlldr.n, r.llglou. In.tltutlon. and th. .trong .oral valu.. thJy 
Inculcat. hav. an unchall.ng.abl. r.cord In h.lplng inn.r cltJ 
youth ..cap. fro. drug addiction, llllt.racy, and povirty On. 
^it^J^ young black m1.. In th. Imi.r city found J^^ thel 
vi^h rallglou. value, w.r. w.r., l«<omparl.on S slmllw 

youth with out ralgloue values: 50 perceft lass likely to um 
drugs; 50 percent lass likely to engage In criminal actlvltvi ^nd 
40 percent less likely to drop out of school." "ctlvlty; and 

BBDEFIMIWC THK DAY -CAM ISSim 

^' ^D<x*^-Klldae proposal worked exactly as Its 
proponents contend. It still would be bad public nollcv 

if!! "i** ^f^? children currently uee four different Methods 
to care for their children: care by the mother; care bv 
relatives; care by Informal neighborhood providers; and care 1^ 
professional group care facilities. Toward these four 
government polfcy should take a neutral position? "iioSlSg 
SS£!?H?.*° •PP"«'=h they prefer. Uncle Sam should not 

i^^! °?' °f «=hlld-care to the detriment of the others! 

^ff' P°li«=y should not discriminate economically 

. - ^" •"P"'ii"lly true elnce there Is evidence that care by 

• mother Is beet for the physical health and psychological 
development of small children. Young children In day-car? are 
much more likely to contract serloue Infectious diseases such as 
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h«patiti«, cytonagalo virus, and haenophilua influenza typa b 
<HIR) , a bactaria that can causa pnaumonia and lethal neningitis. 
Dr. Jay Balaky, a laading authority on child davalopnent, vama 
that aaparating an infant froM ita nothar nay causa **insscure 
attachBsnt** to ths mothsr, disrupting ths child's anotional 
davalopmsnt and laading to aggraaaiva and unccoparativa bshavior 
in latar yaara. Thia doaa not aaan that parants ahould rush to 
abandon day*cara, but it doss call into qusstion any govsrnment 
policy that dslibsratsly discriminatss againat Bothers at horns 
vhils subsidizina ths sntry of nothsrs with young children into 
ths labor fores, ^ 

Fsdsral policy alrsady discriminatss against traditional 
faailiss whsrs thii nothsr is not snploysd; ABC would introduce 
furthsr dJscrlaination. Through tax crsdlts and direct outlays, 
ths fsdsral govsmnent provides between $5 billion and $6 billion 
in financial eupport to faailiee with children using day-care. 
Nearly 40 percent of the cost of day-care nationwide is financed 
by the federal government. ABC would provide an adoxcional 
$2.5 billion in federal epending plue a half billion dollarb in 
matching etate funde. The federal government already provides 
roughly twics as much financial assistancs to sach young child in 
a two-parsnt family using day-cars, through tax sxsmptions and 
crsdits, as it doss to a young child in a traditional two-parsnt 
family whsrs ths mothsr rsmains at homs— despits ths fact that 
traditional familiss in gsnsral havs lowsr incomss.^' If ths ABC 
bill passsd, this ratio would riss to i*^^ss to ons. 

The Real Problem; yaatHes are Over-taxeJ 

American familiee do face significant policy-related 
problems in trying tc £-aiee their children. The most important 
probism is a tax cods biased strongly against children. In 1948, 
a family of four at ths median income level would have paid 1 
percent of its incoms to the federal government; in 1984, the 
same family would havs had to pay 17.5 percent. Eugene Steuerle, 
a Treasury Departmsnt tax spscialist, nDtss that between 1960 and 
1984 ths avsrags tax rats for singls psrsons and married couplss 
with no childrsn did not increase, but for a mar4.*ied couple with 
two children < * climbed 43 percent; for a family with four 
children, tax ^atee increaeed 233 percent. 

The major causs of this rrowing anti-family distortion of 
ths tax cods has bssn ths eroding value of ths personal 
exemption. In 1948, a personal exemption of $600 equalled 42 
percent of average personal, psr capita income, which was then 
$1,434. Over ths following 35 years, the personal exemption 
lagged far behind as incomes rose and inflation soared. While the 
1986 tax reform ie raieing the value of the exemption to $2,000, 
this only partially offssts t^'^s erosion suffered since he 1940s. 
To havs ths aams valus rslative to ircczc it hela in 1948, 
today's psrsonal exemption would have to be raised to $6,468. 
Many women with young children now enter the work force when they 
would preTer not to because their family income has been eroded 
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by •xc«««iv« taxation. 



gPAymiQ A PPgWyMgT.Y POLICY 

A policy daaign^d to aupport tha Amarican family would bagin 
not by aubaidiiing faalliaa that uaa profaaaional day-cara whila 
furthar taxing familiaa that chooaa othar child cara Mathodfc. 
inataad, policy would raduca tha praaant oppraaaiva tax burdan on 
faailisa with childran. Such a policy would ba baaad on aix 
principlaa: 

1) Tax rallaf or financial support for all fanlllas with 
young ohlldran. Thia policy would not diacrininata aconomically 
againat fa»ilia» %rtiara tha nothar ra»aina hoaa to cara for har 
own childran. Faniliaa whara childran ara carad for by a Bothar, 
a grandmothar, or a day-cara cantar ahould all ba traatad 
aqually. 

2) Financial rwourcaa diractly frr famlliaa with childran 
inataad Jf funding for buraaucrata and aocial aarvica 
prof aaaionala. 

3) Tax raduction for alddla incoM faBlliaa and grants for 
lowor InooM fa«llioi» who pay littla or no taxaa. Any grant 
ayatan nuat foatar aalf-aupport rathar than dapandancy. 

4) UM Of thm addiMl Inocaa in any mannor choaan by tha 
family. Thia could ba to offaat tha loaa of incoma whan a Bothar 
ataya at hoBa, to allow a aothar to work laaa, or to pay for 
additional day-cara. 

5) Vo fadaral ragulatlon of day-cara and no raatrictiona on 
tha type wf day-cara that tha faaily could purchaaa with tha tax 
rabataa or funda providad. Funda could ba uaad for day-cara by 
a ralativa, an unlicanaad naighborhood providar, or a 
profaaaional day-cara cantar. 

a) Tha graatast rwlativa aupport for working claaa and 
lov-lncoaa faallias. 

Tha atarting point of a pro-faaily policy wovld ba to 
raatora tha valua of tha paraonal axaBption for young childran 
back to tha ralatlva laval that axialad in tha 1950a. Low 
incoaa, working faailiaa with childran, -.vrrantly paying littla 
or no taxaa, would racaiva caah aaaiatancj through :.r. axpanaion 
of tha Eamad Incoaa Tax Cradit. Tha EITC ia a waga aupplaaant 
which paya banafita aa i fixad parcantaga of aamad incoaa. In 
traditional walfara prograaa, banafita ara linkad co nagativa 
bahaviora, auch aa out-of-wadlock birtha, prolonged unaaployaant, 
and marital dialntagration. Tha EITC oparataa in tha oppoalta 
aannar: it rawarda aocially conatructiva bahavior, promoting 
raaponaibility, work, and family atability. Only individuaU who 
work racaiva EITC paymanta. In traditional walfara programs, tha 
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mor« an individual work*, th« more hi» benefits are reduced. 
With the EITC, benefits are increased the more the reclcient 
works . ^ 

The Hatch Dav-c«r« BiT| 

Ironically, the day-care bills (S. 1678/S. 1679) introduced by 
Senator Orrin Hatch, the Utah Republican, violate all the 
prlhciples of a true pro-family policy. senator Hatch accepts 
the premise that there is a critical shortage of day-care and 
that the proper response is bureaucratic subsidization of tne 
industry? the Hatch proposal is basically a scaled-down version 
of the ABC plan. Senator Hatch would provide $875 million in 
subsidies to day-care centers over three years. Like the ABC 
bill, the Hatch plan lays the foundation for future massive 
government subsidization and regulation of day-care. As 
compensation for families that do not use day-cere, the Hatch 
bills would offer an additional personal exemption for six months 
for mothers who remain at home with a new-born infant and an 
expanded Individual Retirement Account (Ira) for hoiuemakers. 

The Hatch proposal violates the principles of a true 
pro-family policy in the following ways. First, rather than 
rectifying the existing bias in policy against traditional 
two-parent/single-earner families, the Hatch bill* would 
intensify it. The assistance provided to the average family 
using professional day-care would be far greater than the 
assistance provided to the average traditional family. By 
establishing separate programs for families using day-care and 
for traditional families, the Hatoh proposal invites future 
discrimination against traditional families. Second, while the 
Hatch bills do not call for federal regulation of day-care they 
would promote expanded state regulation, including professional 
credentialling of day-care providers. Hatch funds would go only 
to licensed facilities/ thus, as in the ABC bill, no more than 
one young child in ten would benefit. 

Third, the Hatch bills practice "Robin Hood in reverse." 
The bulk of benefits would go to uoper- income/ two -earner 
families; low-income traditional families would be taxed to pay 
for subsidized day-care for more affluent families. When they do 
use day-care, low-income families are unlikely to use the 
professional group care centers subsidized by the Hatch plan. 
Fourth, a major portion of the Hatch funding goes to bureaucrats 
and professional service providers rather than families and 
children. Fifth, by subsidizing only regulated day-care centers, 
the Hatch plan establishes the principle that the government, 
rather than parents, should determine what type of care is best 
for children. A true pro-family policy would provided added 
revenue directly to families and allow them to spend it as they 
see fit. ^ ^ 
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Pro-faaily pririciplaa mrm aabodi^d in tha *'toddl«r tax 
credit " aoon to b« introduced in tha Houaa by R«pr«««nt«tiv« 
Schulsa of P«nnsylvani«. Hi* bill vould provida a $750 diract 
tax credit to familiaa for aach child iindar aix; thia ia roughly 
aquivalant to raiaing tha paraonal axaaption for young children 
to $6,000.^^ In addition, tha Earned Inc^-^a Tax credit vould 
be expanded for low income familiee with young children. 

Tha Sehiil«a bill HDiild: 

1) Fcovide faBilies with I no oaee over $13,000 a tax crediw 
of $750 for eech child under age aix to be applied egainet 
federal incoMe and aocial eecurity taxee. If the value of total 
tax credite exceeded tax liabilitiee, the balance would be 
refunded in caah. 

2) Provide faBlliee vitb incoaea below $8,000 per annua a 
caeh refundable "earned income tax credit for young children^ 
(EITC/YC) . Thie EITC/YC would provide a wage auppleaent of $15 
for each $100 earned by the parent for the firet child under age 
eix in the faeily. For each additional child under age aix in 
the faaily, a wage euppleaent of $10 for each $100 earned vould 
be paid. Thue a faaily with two young children earning $8,000 
vould receive $2,000. 

3) Seduce for faailiee with incoaee between $8,000 and 
$13,000 tha EITC/YC rata incrementally from 15 parcent for the 
firet child under eix and 10 percent for each additional child to 
5.75 percent per child. 

4) Replace the exieting dependent care tax credit for 
children under eix with the "toddler tax credit." For children 
over eix the exieting dependent care credit vould be continued. 

5) Limit eligibility for the EITC/YC to familiae with 
working parents. Familiae in the Aid to Familiea vith Dependent 
Children program vould not be eligible for the EITC/YC. AFDC 
familiee vould continue to be eligible for direct government 
paymante for day-care up to $160 per child per month. 

Approximately 18 million young children vould be eligible 
for tax relief or caah aaeietanca under the Schulze bill. The 
program would be phaaed in over a five-year period. During the 
firet three yeara, federal outlaya under the Schulze plan vould 
be about $250 million par annum compared to $2.5 billion under 
the ABC plan. Tha Schulze plan vould provide approximately $2.25 
billion per annum in tax cute for familiae vith young children 
during the firet three yeara. By tha fifth year, tax relief for 
American families under the Schulze proposal vould exceed $7 
billion per annum. After the fifth year both tha tax credit and 
tha income levele ueed in determining the EITC/YC payments vould 
b^ indexed against inflation. Overall, tha policy vould help 
remove the anti-child bias in the tax code. 
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CPNCW8I0H 

Most voBttn will spend many years in the paid labor force. 
Ihe choice of whether a Bother, particularly a mother with young 
children, ehould or ahould not be employed -tust be made by .^ach 
family. The government ehould not biae that choice through its 
outlaye and tax code. The government doee biae that choice as 
long ae it taxee familiee in which a mother remains with her 
children to provide eubeidized day-care to families where the 
■other is employed. Similarly, in families where the mother is 
employed, the choice ae to what type of day-care is most 
appropriate should bs mads by the family, and not by government 
bureaucrat e. 

EliMinatina the Anti-Child Biae, The Dodd-Kildee ABC bill 
w*lscriminatee against families where the mother makes an sconomic 
St. orifice to remain at hone and care for her children; by 
contraet, the *^toddler tax credit" treate all familiee with young 
children equally. The ABC plan funds bureaucrate and eocial 
service professionals; the toddler tax credit funde familiee and 
children. The ABC bill would aeeiet, indirectly, no more than 
one child in ten; the toddler tax credit would aeeiet directly 
all working familiee with young children. 

The ABC bill would create a new eocial welfare bureaucracy 
but would do little to aid familiee with children. A true 
pro-family policy would begin by eliminating the 
anti-family/anti-child bias that has crept into the federal tax 
code over the last three decades. Such a policy would etrengthen 
families by recognizing that Americ&n parent e, not federal 
bureaucrats, are best able to determine how money ehould be epent 
to meet their family needs. 

Can ths U.S. afford the toddler tax credit? The answer is 
yes. The simple fact is that American families are over- taxed to 
provide billions fro wasteful spending. Congress must decide 
which is more important: children or subsidies for surplus 
chsese. Even after its full implementation in 1993, the toddler 
tax credit would reduce federal revenues by only one half of one 
percent per annum. But at this minor cost, the government could 
provide support vitally needed by young children and their 
parents. 

Notwithstanding the pressure of Gramm-Rudmann guidelines on 
the budget, it is worth noting that both the Reagan 
administration and Congressional liberals have proposed 
significant new domestic spending initiatives costing many 
bill ions of dollars per annum . Even the proposed Reagan 
administration budget for next year, I am informed, contains 
roughly nine billion in new domestic spending inititatives. 

Congress should coms to the aid of American children by 
restoring family income through tax reduction rather than setting 
ths foundation for mas live new federal spending through ABC 
style programs. 
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APPENDIX 
Mother's Cmplo>'cai«BC anil Typc^ of Childourc 
for American Children 

TaUt 1 YooBg ChUdren whoM Mothers are Employed by Age Group 
(numbers in thousands) 



Ag« Of Child 

Under Age One 

One and Two Year Olds 

Three and Four 
Year Olds 

Total: Under 
Age Five 



Children with 

Employed 

Mothtrs 

3^67 
3^16 
8,168 



ToiAl Children 
In Age Group 

3,683 
7,084 

7.158 

17,925 



Percent With 

Emioyed 

Mothers 

37.6% 

46.1% 

49.1% 

45.5% 



Table 2 Childrcp Under Five and Mother's Employment SUtus 
(numbers In thousands) 



Empioyment Status Children Under Mve 



Mother is Not Employed 

Mothe; is Employed 
Part-time 

Mother is Employed 
Full-time 



9J57 
3,108 
5.060 



Percent of All 
Children Under Five 

54.4% 



173% 



28.2% 



Source! fof Tables 1 lad 2; The Bu«»u of ihc CcMUt, U.S. Dept of ComiM 

HoiSthoU Economic 5tudus.Sem?-7(K^o3.Mvfl^ Diu for thu cemu* report were aJlectwi through 
« daycare wrwy coodacted between December 1984 and MarcS 19ii5. Number* oo total chUdrca m specific 
groups are for January 1965: dau provided by the Bureau o» the Census. 
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TaUt3 Typt of THy<m% Airi ii t; CMdrta UndT ¥W% 



Typ«orCMWCaf# Number of Total P^contag* 

ChHdrwi In ChHdr«n ot Chttdrtn 

Each Typa Undar Rva In Each Typa 

of Cara of Cara 

Mother is not 
Employed: 

Care by Mother 9J59 17,925 ' % 

N'othf s Employed: 

.e Relative 3,920 17.9?5 21.8% 

Mother is Employed: 
Informal Care by a 

Non-reUuv: 2.298 17,925 12.8% 

Mother is ^^mployed: 
Care in Group Day- 
care Facility 1,948 17,925 10.9% 

Sources. Saine as Tables 1 aod Z 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Rosenberg. 

STATKiMKNT OF M.\RK R()SKNBKK(;, N\\TI()N.\I. ( IIII.I) ( ARK 



Mr. Rosenberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairrxian 

It*s always difficult to be the last witness in a long Congressional 
hearing, because the members are tired and the staff is tired and 
the press is gone. Even th^^ court reporter is beginning to nod off 
But ril try to keep it brief and informative. 

I represent a sector of the child care industry which has not been 
heard from very much in these hearings. You did hear from Mrs. 
Hollonian who gave some excellent testimony from the standpoint 
of the proprietary provider. 

But I probably don't fit your image of what a child care provider 
looks like. I probably fit your image more closely of what a K 
Street lawyer looks like, and that's because I am a K Street lawyer. 

But Ym also a child care provider. My wife and I own two day 
care centers in suburban Maryland. We've been active in the busi- 
ness for a number of years, mv wife for about 10 years. 

It's important to recognise the interest and concern of the pro- 
viders — the people who are really out there giving this day care 
service every day. You've heard a lot of testimony from academics 
who've argued about what is proper child care and what are the 
proper ratios, and have done a lot of studies about child care. But 
the providers are the ones who are out there providing that service 
every day. 

Proprietary providers like my wife and I are out there providing 
service, having put their own personal money into those day care 
companies. Many of them have been involved in day care for many, 
many years. 

I think it's important to recognize that this is a sector of the in- 
dustry that's very, very important 

Now, the indications that we have in the data are that 50 to ()0 
percent of all child care, perhaps even a higher percentage, is pro- 
vided today by the proprietary day care sector What's important 
to recognize is that this is a great change from where it was 10 or 
15 years ago. At that time, only about 20 percent of the care was 
proprietary day care 

Most of the increase in day care actually being provided is from 
the proprietary sector, over the last 10 or 15 years. These are 
people who simply got into the business of providing day care be- 
cause they were in non-profit day care, as my wife was before, or 
because they weie educators. 

One of our active members in the NCCA, for instance, was a 
former superintendent of schools in California. She retired as su- 
perintendent and got i .to private schools and day care. These are 
people that had been involved in related areas of endeavor, and 
they've gotten into child care because they wanted to provide a 
needed service. 

I think that as we go forward in National debate, we liave to rec- 
ognize that it's ir.jportant to make sure that this very important 
part of the industry is dealt with in a \ *ay that encourages it to 
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provide the services that it is aheady providing and which it would 
like to continue to provide, and )iot to do something in the context 
of a day care bill that would discourage that proprietary sector. 

Now we support a Federal leadership role in day care. I want to 
be very clear about that. Fm going to tell you a lot of negative 
things about the ABC bill, but I want to be very clear, Mr. Chair- 
man We very much suppoit Federal interest and a Federal leader- 
ship role in day care. As providers, there is no one more interested 
in the development of the day care industry and services than the 

people in the NCCA. ^ . , , i_ Ar»i-. 

Our concern is that in some of the bills, particularly the ABC 
bill we're heading down a road that's going to be ineffective, very 
costly, and which would discourage, rather than encourage, the 
provision of more services of day care. 

Now, we have three basic concerns that Id like to talk about 
today. First, we're concerned that the ABC and similar bills will 
substantially increase the cost of child care to the point where it 
will become unaffordable to a number of parents. 

rd like to refer you to a recent study of a National magazine 
that covers child care issues that came out just this month with a 
studv of the ABC bill. They concluded that this bill will cost $1.2 
billion to parents. We're not talking about the cost to the Govern- 
ment. This is $1.2 billion cost to parents who are not subsidized. 

The reason for that is simply that the minimum standards that 
this study believes would be mandated by the ABC bill would raise 
the cost to all day care centers to a point where they will simply 
become unaffordable to a lot of middle income parents. 

The second basic concern that we have is that this will create a 
costly and unnecessary level of Federal regulation and bureaucracy 
that will impinge upon the rights of the States to regulate this im- 
portant function. 

Now, remember. The question is not should day car.^ be regulat- 
ed Unless we disagree with our colleagues from the Heritage 
Foundation, I believe that day care should be regulated, and tightly 
regulated. I know in the State of Maryland where we have our day 
care centers, we have the fire inspector, the sanitation inspector, 
the environmental inspector, and the program inspector. They're 
vory, very tough regulators, and they come in and give us a very 

thorough job. , ^ , j.- 

I believe that day care should be regulated. But the question, Mr. 
Chairman, is at what level would there be most effective regula- 

^^Tknow that you were listening to Mr- Ballenger, and I was very 
impressed with her testimony in terms of v/hat North Carolina is 
doing to regulate day care. 

Now, regulation among the State? may differ, but the reason thir 
may differ is simply a conscious choice in those States to have a 
different kind of regulation. What works for us in Maryland— a 
very tough regulatory system— may not be appropriate in some 

other State. , i u i. j 

That's the basic concern. The issue is not do we regulate, bat do 
we introduce an unnecessary and costly level of Federal regulation 
which we think would simply raise the cost of daycare for every- 
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Now, a third concern is that we believe there are elements of the 
ABC bill, principally the cost factor, which would result in the dis- 
placement of several hundred thousand children from licensed cen- 
ters, which are regulated, to basically unlicensed and unmonitored 
family day care homes. 

Now, I've got to say that I have mixed feelings about family day 
care. My wife ran a family day care in our home for about 4 years, 
and I thought it was an excellent level of quality. Family day care, 
in my judgment, can be quality day care. There's no question about 
it. 

But we have to face the fact that monitoring family day care is 
almos!: impossible. The cost is really prohibitive to have even a 
minimal monitoring of family day care. Therefore, our concern is 
that the day care center providers— by raising the cost of the day 
care centers, the families will simply be forced out of center based 
daycare into an unlicensed kind of situation. There is the uncer- 
tainty of whether it is of even a minimal level of quality. 

I think those are our basic kinds of concerns. The question again 
is not regulation, but the most effective level of regulation. I was 
very interested in hearing the discussion among the two North 
Carolinians about what had happened in the change of reguleitions 
m NorLh Carolina, and I'd like to make one point on that. 

We were told that the standard for infants had gone from 9 to 1, 
which I would certainly not support, to 7 to 1, and that infant care 
rose in the State 

Now, the point I would make to you is that 7 to 1, whether this 
is appropriate or not, is a level which allows for an economic deliv- 
ery of infant care, in my judgment. Even at 6 to 1 you can economi- 
cally deliver infant care, and therefore that standard being lowered 
and there still being infant care simply reflects that economically, 
infant care can still be delivered at a 7 to 1 or 6 to 1 ratio. 

The problem, though, and I take this from my personal knowl- 
edge, is that 7 to 1 infant care cannot be delivered in anything 
other than the most subsidized day care. It simply can't be deliv- 
ered. I know that personally because in Montgomery County, we 
have one center where the regulations for infants stipulate 8 to 1. 
Other than three Government supported, heavily subsidized cen- 
ters, there are no infant care centers in Montgomery County 

If you live in Montgomery County and have an infant, I'll tell 
you, you have a problem. It's very, very difficult to find infant care 
in Montgomery County. 

We're trying to convince the State that if we want to increase 
infant care, we've got to have a different kind of standard. The im- 
portant thing is that Maryland made its judgment about 3 to 1. 
That was a judgment made by the legislators in Maryland. 

Some people think that is because legislators : i Maryland think 
that women ought to stay home until their '"hildren are two 
anyway. But the judgment that was made in North Carolina again 
reflected the judgment of people in North Carolina about what was 
appropriate in North Carolina. I think that the thing we have to 
understand is that those people in those States, like Mrs. Bal- 
lenger—who is an excellent State regulator of day care— and 
others throughout, the country are in a better position to make a 
judgment about what are the proper standards within that State 
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Our concern is simply that a Federal bureaucrat — and Fm a 
former Federal bureaucrat, so I can say this — is not in a position to 
make a judgment, and does not have the kind of knowledge to 
make a judgment about ;vhat are the proper day care standards in 
various areas of the counti y. 

The other thing is that v eVe heard a lot about the fact that the 
ABC bill will phase in standards, and that's all well and good. But 
if those standards don't work, Mr. Chairman, if they're set at a 
level that would discourage proprietary child care from expanding 
as it can, then a 20 year phase in isn't going to make any differ- 
ence. 

The important point is that the State regulators are in the best 
position to make those kinds of judgment. 

So, to conclude, Mr. Chairman, I'd just like to say that my asso- 
ciation, which represents 23 State organizations and thousands of 
proprietary day care centers, people who have their own money on 
the line providing this service — we're very supportive of a Federal 
effort with respect to day care. This should be a Federal leadership 
effort. But we think that effort ought to go in a different direction 
from the ABC bill. 

That ought to go into studying some tax incentives — most of my 
practice is in the tax area, so I admit to a bias in that area. But we 
think there are many more effective ways of delivering better 
kinds of services without having a regulatory situation which is 
going to be costly and unnecessary and which ultimately is not 
going to provide more and better day care. 

Thank you very much, and I'd be pleased to respond to any ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Mark Rosenberg follows:] 
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FLSriMONY OF ftVRK L. RObCNBERG 
ON BLiiALI OH 1HL N^riOMAL CHILD C\RL ASSOCI\ri(rj 
BhiORb r..L bUBOOMMl rrLH ON HliM\' RLSOliK'M^S 
COM'tlllLC OS EDUCATION \Nn LAB:)R 

unifld sr^rcs iioiibc of REPKi:sLN'r\rivbs 

Tiujrbdjv , April 2 1, li)SH 



.ir Cfiair.ijn aii4 Mt^hibe r s uf tnc SuhLommi t r 

Tiiank vou toi me opp':) r t an 1 1 v to appear hcfore \oii toliv on 
DLMidlf ot tuc NarioiuL *.fn IJ (are A s s ol i <i t i on Mv aai^r is MirK 
L. Roi>eiiDerg and 1 3in an jttoriiL"\ witn t n-j f i rn of Ross an J 
Dacrk, F.L. in h a i>iU ag t , D L, I iiii albo activL'lv involv.^J in 
I ne cnili care nulnbtrv. 'h wiTe an' I ovwi a loci I coMpaiu, 
r.ic Kid'i> P^ace, urucfi op ("r it eb t « :> d i\ car- l .mi t e r s in 
bUDurDan Mar>lani, \b an acfiv-- iieinher of the N'ltioriil fnli 
Gate Asi>ociation ^ \CC \ ) , I nave tn>ea asNM h. t ac \ss.»^iation 
to prei>tMir raib tesrinon. on its h. n i I f 

Ffic National iZnill tai' \ s s u ^ i i t i :> n i^ i iv^u 1 . fofie.i 
ibboci 1 1 ion ot p 1 op[ L _M n V l i i 1 1 ^ nc ^ Mit • [ s 1o s t of t !h- 
.T'.iih.-r b OL \^ V V at" i n 1 1 v i Ina I .mil c i r ■ cimi t own*' r ^ , who 
OH(i an ivra^*^ «)t t t t u Lfit-rs »,a f^rn'M js i 

^_„,lltl(Hl ot iiat<^ ,i>s j» 1 »t loii > i.'pr-'s. itiM.: i>r >pr I '>t a r V l tu I 1 
L I liters a{\ 1 ( ii 1 •*.it 1 V . ori , 1 > t s of rrjiri s( ',r it I vrs of IZ 
t at 'J db->oL I i t 1 oin 

It Ki s net II o st I 'la I " 1 t a i r t nr pr oji r i < t i r ^ sector of t 
tuM k,ai. inlii-*!!. ^urpli-s ^oi- 0 ; to oO'. of ill c Hi I J ciro 
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delivered in tne Umted States. As the only national 
association of proprietary cnild care providers, NCCA is 
uniquely situated to participate in trie policy debate 
concerning pending federal Jegislation on ctiiid care. NCCA 
suppoits Federal effortb to improve t tie quality of child care 
and to improve tne delivery system. As ctiiid care providers, 
we Dclieve tnat Federal ieadersiiip in trie area of cfiild care is 
long overdue and we welcome mat leaderbfiip effort. We believe 
mat t ne Federal role in cm Id care must be carefully crafted, 
nowever, to support increased caoacity rattier man to 
di^coura^je it. NCCA believes ttiat tne proper goal of Federal 
cmid Care policy snouid be to encourage and promote parental 
rigntb and cnoices about cmid care. 



We are deeply concerned ttiai a number oC child care hills 
Deiiig considered, particularly MR 3t)60 ( t ti/ bo-called ABC 
3iii), wiii nave disasterons effects upon t lu' child Care 
delivery iystei.i and ultiinately upon our ctiilJren. 
bpec 1 f I cai iv , we belu've ttij^ mR 3o60 will 

(1) Substantially increase t tie price of ctii Id care to a 
point tftiere it will become unaffordable to many parents. (A 
national magazine tnat covers child care issues has recently 
estimated the costs of ttie ABC Bill to narents will be over 
$1.2 billio.a in additional tuition fees.) 
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(2) Create a costly ?nd unnecessary level of federal 
regulation and bureaucracy that will impinge upon the rights of 
states to regulate this important function and will stifle 
innovation in the child care industry, 

(3^ Result in displacement of several hundred thousand 
children now being cared for in child care centers, with the 
result that those children will have to seek care in unlicensed 
and unregulated family day care homes. 



r.»sl s ((i nil \'^C \V. 



According '^'^ a 

national .iia^a.i.u- tnat .rpnits on c ru 1 i cir- i..-., \W: 
Dill will raise tn.- tuitioM rit.'- of n., n ^ . u h m ,1 1 J pirt-it. hN 
,oro taan $>S1.00 pT ..u I. \pril Ma. l^S^ i.^i-, 2!lLii 

Revio- rrpxts tnar tn.'^- I'lirioail tuition cobtb will 
o..a( n^.aus 'a. .tiil-.hiM .nios flat if .naaiit^.l in 

t „^ - I I l'^ ^''i 1 ' ^ ' ' 

,.,tr'-,ael. lu mi ro t ra; t 'u ....i. ,t •i*^ 1 i v r i a ; ,>rvi.o, 

in. I, -a:,- la tn>... ^ > s r ^> h i ; . a a-.tstitinu <tf(>.t upon 

,n..e pa' ■nr. .'k. d > nut i iv- jowTa i -at .an.i i u t ar i r 

tai t loa rn .^r nn 1 i I - i a u pii< -it ^, uho 1 n t n.' halk of 
pu -lit . nu. L V 1 a • > 1 ' > ii' 1' ^'^^ ^ .(WU.T I I 

^luipi. b-' iitihi- to pa> ta. at.iitionU .usts t ti j t i I I f^<- 
lnoo^r.' bv t t.' nil 
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U NNECbSSARY AND COSTLY FEDERAL REGULATION 

Tne ABC Bill would set up a nt-w and costly federal 
Dureaucracy to supervii,e caild care. fhe irony of this 
situation 15 tnar cniid care already one of tne most ri.ghlv 
regulated indubtries in me United States today. In e , m / 
state, a cm la care center (generally defined as .1 center 
serving tnore ma a six children) ib required to be licensed 
Uiider a wnplex bet of health and safety regulations. For 
exaiupie, in our center^ in tne State of Maryland, Wf> are 
inspecred Dy a fire inspector, a sanitation inspector, an 
eji VI roninenta I inspector, and a pru^ran inspector These 
inspections are extremely rigoruu^, a:, t'u-y should be, and they 
are intended to insure tnat the child care being provided is 
safe and of an adequate quality. ijnder t nu ABC Bill, anv state 
tnat accepts a sin;,le d)llar o( federal support will 0- 
Inquired to meet a set ot "miniiiiun chiii eare standards". In 
effect, tne federal government will taKe on the task 
legislating a minimun set of stand.irls to De followed in each 
state. 



\nyune who iias followed r ae hi^torv of federal r?Rularion 
m the past several decades will in understandably coneerned 
about a new fedeial regulatof) .iiec ha n 1 '^►n . In effect, this 
federal regulatory nechinism wiM -.n,. . ,^ « . tn^ 
autnonrieb of tne states, by requiritig that those minimum 
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srandardb Oe (,ier if aiiv federjl support ib to be ^iven to a 
-rate Tno aouitv of btate to respond to the needs ,inJ 
desire, of its .>vvn citizens oMcernmn ro^ulation )f cm Id 

care will De sacrificed to an a I 1 - e nc ofnpa s s ing U ,ril 
levjiila r ion. 

liie aceJ toi Jitfeient :,randarJs ain.Mia difteienf stites- can 
oc illa.trarcd .nnple .anple la a .outliern .rate like 

Florida, wtier. uulAi^^n .m . to be placing out.ide during 

all seasons ot the veai, indoor flo)r spa. e per child ini^tit 
t^asils be .or at a Icv^M rnat .oul! be less than tno atnounr r.t 
tioji -^pae.' n.'w'^^aiv m a n-rrn-rn state. Tho ioUnv of 
M.it>s to respond t.i rn.'it particuiir needs anl to tneir >wn 
Patents in [.-,.,] I j t i n;; ^nill carr i^ iKipoita.it to t fie prop<>r 
ut vf iopiuent ot t nr 'uil .ait s^ste-i 



cifj stjiil.rjs 1, ni:;n rur..o^er aiann^ cfi-U c i re 

"^^•^^ ^ ■ I p.'is.uiil exp^nen.-^ mat (iirno..>r 

^'^'-^ » v..n..i,,, l^,-n,^v'^ Mat tne <^,f.^fir jni i-a.ons for 

^ ' '''' ^ " t H If] ^ t )t .n:,u ni M nforM i' - >n i 

' ' ' ' ^'"f I'l i'^^'i- I. Hi. at. ^ r;K,r 1 i.Matlv'^lv 

' " ( ' ' ' .'t U M c ji , uuf 1 . . M h< . lus" 
' ' ' ' ^ ^ ' .1 f t 1; i'( 1 t ) liu f e-. f i Tonv « ccip\ n f t 
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'jrel imi nar> findingb ol that ^tadv, waica on^oino. nCCA is 
coiicernevl jooat btatf rarnover, bat ooiiev't' rhar r ho caases 
of tarnover are far noic coifiplex taan has bvcw prcboiuod ro 
date. 

Anotnor j us t 1 1 i ca t i o n for rno ABC iill ib the bappobo.l lack 
of 'ja> care facilities, Again, rr.ib so-calleJ ".^roblcTi" is 
more coinj-iex than bupporter^ of r n j ABC Bill nave portrayea 
If- '^^ staJv releabej bv me Secretary of Labor la^r week 
ma lea tea, t tie re i i, no snort age of .a> car-' facilities a!>iile 
from iOiiie spot shortages. While more cfiiKi caie ce (iters will 
laUeed be ht^eaed in tiie coming vears, the proprietary sector, 
wniLh r. is been ,;Minl) ri'sponsiLle for t fic» in:rejbe in child 
caie facilities, snoui,i diia can be encourai;eJ to supply tn^^sc* 
tacilities. But rne ABC Bill, wruch will ra.s»> costs anl dAA 
ujiiiecessat >' reg u l - i on , will hav<» r tie opposite eflt^cr, hv 
Jis^oaiajing owne-a 1 rom openiji^ new facilities 



^'\\\[ To U jlU GULXTKI) r\MIlY D\\ CWU: HOMCS 

fne .national Child Care \bsociation believes thu the 
altimate ellecr of t A BL Bill will • push a lar:}e number 

iiiaren in license 1 day Liro centers into uh'icePS(M acd 
aiu jii:a t ea U„iiiv vlav car.- hoines Two fh i M Ca r e Revi t w has 
estiiiiatea tnai '?rfo,oji) Lhiiaifn will m fact he d spiaced f rotn 
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cniiU c.r. facilities as a re.ult of t increased cost. These 
Cli. Jre,, are U.ely to t,e cared for in fa.n.ly .lav <aro ho.es 
wnicn otten cnarge loss toi t ne i r services 

1 -ant to naKe it cle.r that family home ,lav care ,s not 
no.essa.-.ly poor quality care. Mv wife ran a family Jav care 
nome for na«,Der of years in oar home and I Know that tn,s care 
can De of ver. quality. But we must fare the fact that 

nosr of these homes a e .inlicensej anj e.en the ones that are 
liccr.sej are sut^ject to extremely mininal standard; There is 
simply no way to assure that the le.e, of ^^alitv assurance 
t.iat IS present in license] cnil.l care cen.er, will he p.esenf 
1.. family Jay care homes. A numDer of stiuhes n i ... shown th.t 
•uciJents Of Chi 10 aDuse, while ex.remelv rare in a Mcense.l 
cm. J care ceater. are relati.eiv n.^h ,„ famUv day cire 
Ho.aes I Knc. that we na e all read the sad stones of 
cuilJren .ho nave h,en ourned or in,u>ed in accidents ,n 
UMliceuseJ and unregulated famuv da^ care no.es. While fanilv 
day care homes will proDioly continue to te a ,po,tant of the 
d.v care delivery svstem, the ^RC Bill, „v forcin;; „o,e 
Child. en MHO that Kind of cite, is liKeU to decrease rathe, 
tnar increase tae level ot the ^.lalitv of dav cace 
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ALTERNATIVES TO THE ABC BILL 

Ab I said wnen I oegan my testimony, trie National Cnild 
Care Association supports an increased federal role in cnild 
day care. But tUdt role must b« arefuUy snaped to avoid the 
beriou:> problem"! tnat I nave outlined aDove. V/nile we suppor*- 
certain eleruents of tne ABC Bill, sum as trie increased funds 
availaDle for training of day care professionals, we simply 
caiuiot :,uppoi. ti\e general approach of mat DiU, which is to 
mandate stam'.ards which will ultimately be extremely costly and 
wnicn will create an intlexible federal syste-n of day care. 

Triere are a nuii'ber of alternatives to the c^eation of this 
liid of a cuinbersORe and ineffective system. For exanple, 
olocK grant programs administered through state agencies usin^ 
voucners to assist low-income families in obtaining day care 
would be an extiemtly effective way of delivering mat cire. 
Ay allowing tiie parents to cnoose among day care centers that 
as^cept tnose vouchers, the parents would be given the ultimate 
responsiDi Utv ot cnoosing the appropriate day care for their 
c^ .Jreii. As Secretary McLauglUin ^ recent report points out, 
ttu«re are a nuriber of federal programs already providing 
support to day care. We believe tnat an examination of how 
these existing programs can be improved ^nould he conducted 
oetore we e^ibjrk on a new and extremely costly program. 
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•a it tor dav tare e k po iiJ i t u rc s . i> n i i - the p^^rcontjiie of 



AnotiU'i oltuu'nt w.iv of JcliV"r ig aJditional .iav care 
'cbouiccb to famiiw-^ i ii i\0'\\ w.^ulj n.' to am(^nd f<-i'jtal ra\ 
Lied It for cniia l n f . Uu> LUiiciit credit iilow^ up to $^oO of 
tax cif 

t lie ^it'dit lb ^raJiially lowered as familv iiicoi'ie ^^otb ap, even 
ai\ e\tre;ieiv ni^n inco.iie fa,!iii\ can hoii^-fit fron tWt- credit. 
101 ev'.ipif, 1.1 oui centei in Berne^da, Ma r\ land, we navr- dual 
protest I onai couple s wirn extremelv nii;n inco'iios utio henefit 
uire^ti) Iroi.i mat credit An alt'^rnativ would ne to cap ttie 
iii'^vii.ic ot t ne pirent^ wno couid u^e that cielit at alU 
avllUionai -i^xiif^, (.mid t nrn ust^i to ,4 1 v o a hi;; tier 

p.'i^ciita,'' ^[I'.nt to ioW^>r inLu.i-' t-i-uli"^ In ad. lit ion, r Uc 
.1 vlit ^ouia II iM iiade r.>luuda'U<' ^u.n t aa t i Ini.-iiic one 

laiiiv rna'- nas ii ) tj< liar.ilit\ cotiid rrcive addl'ioual f in S 
to fieip pav lor t lu ui^C'it'v e^M-^led cniil cat* Vr. i i in i 1 1 mvt 
til admi iU t it t vf e\p' a^'* in h^liv-Mn; tnar .-.appu'', 
ailitional ^111 iJ ca[ luiKi^ ^oull b-' ^ 1 i v ^- r . dir cfU to 
lo.-iii^ooe r a' lilies wittiout t Ue n.n> 1 for t- x pe n i v ^ an! 
i .0' r ^ J u a 1 I 1 '1^ I t 1 M V *' pr J^edu [ ( s joJ i^or 'anc i i. 



1 a. 



i 1 n I 1 1 'II' u 1 .i t 1 on > . > iposiM '1 1 1 ') 1 , of 

,^ ( , ^1 1 " 1 ft p I J V I ■ 1 I n t !n ,1 1 ; ; r i t \ of v ^ . 1 1! 

._,,iofi.. ,'C\'^ ni Mix 5 ^ i( * uM 1 t t f 1 to the 
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nignest lev*! of quality day care. Our members also believe, 
However, rnar af f ordaoi 1 1 ty of day care is a key issue ajid that 
dl f o rdabi 1 1 r y mubt not be sacrificed If day care cannot bo 
delivered at a reasonable price to m i dd 1 e- 1 nc ome families, tneii 
taobe fdinilieb ^iii simply be forced into unlicensed and 
unregulated dav care facilities that will ultimately provide ? 
iiiucn lower quality ot care. While NCCA welcomes the federal 
leaders 11 ip role in ciiild day care, we believe that the ^DC Bill 
and bii'ilar Dills t^ill create costly and bureaucratic system*" 
tnat will altiiiiately fail to deliver day care to those most in 
need. \ number of alternative met^iods arc available, bowever, 
m order to delM r dav^ care services effect.vely to a greit(*r 
nunber of midd Ic- income Americans NCCA u )UiJ be pleased to 
worK with the Subcommittee in helpinj to design a trulv 
el.^^ctive legislative response to tins need. 

Tnaiik ;0u \erv mu n, ani I wrxild bi* ^lal to answer an^ 
ilJ^^stioiis tnat tne 1eir>* .s may n a v. . 
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rborrio\\ ov rMc nvtional child cwi ass.i'M \i ion 

\1 r.\C}lN!LNT*:, 

A t r iKU lit \ - l''):>iti.Hi l\iptM jf fit* \jrioriil '^tiil! Care 

\ b b [)L 1 J t 1 O II 



'\t t aLii iieiir '6 - Su'injrv ut jfudv L)iulurre.l hv Cm IJ L.i f Review 



\ r r ai i<Mit J- i' i l i , 1 1 n.i r v I i n>l i u tji S'ji v" \ j1 '.h i t 1 u ' 
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NATIONAL CHILD CARE ASSOCIATION 
POSITION STATEMENT 
April 17, 1588 



The National Child Care Association is comprised of grassroots, STall 
business entrepreneurs, exercising the right of free enterprise. We 
are committed to the ideal of all children having access to responsibly 
regulated, quality child care services while providing an experience that 
IS safe, healthy and productive. We believe in the important roles plaied 
by public, private and sectarian programs. We know tne Vdiue liL.e'ii»t^, 
monitored child care as the foundation for achieving and n-iintaining 
appropriate standar 5. We value the "Parert's Right To Choose." 

The NCCA agrees with the recent (4/15/88) findings of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. This report by Labor Secretary Ann McLaughlin states that there 
IS " no evidence in support of the contention that there is a general , 
national shortage of available child care . " She also emphasizes , 
" Despite all of this activity and interest one things has not char jsd -- 
the primary responsibility for child ^a*"" ~r -sides with America's parents " 

NCCA suppo'-ts the underlying purpose of the proDOsed child rire bills to 
broaden th-i availability of child care, improve the calibrr of that care 
and assist low income fanilies in meeting its cost. Ho^jever, we sincerely 
believe that mechanisms already exist (spending 6.9 billion dollars annually 
to achieve these goals. These include, but are not limited to: 



* Aid For Dependent Childr n (AFDC) 

* Head Start 

* USDA Child Care Food Programs 

* Department of Education 

* Tax Credits 



* Title X.< 

* Job Training Program Act (JTPA) 

* Small Business Administration (33A) 

* Depa rtment of Defense 

* Alternative Payment Voucher (APP) 



The Child Care Review .Magazine leported in its Aprll/^'ay, 1988 issue that 
the ABC (Alliance For Better Child Care, Kildee/Dodd) legislation will 
cost parents nearly 1.2 billion dollar^ more in increased tuition payments . 
Various specific programs listed m the latest Labor Department report 
viable nechanisTis enhancing services for } ow income families without crea- 
ting another "infra-structure " 

It is the tine for ACTION' AND PRACTICAL SOLL'TIC^JS, but it isn't as easy 
as A B C 

NCCA would direct your leg^-slative attention to rfrssess and reform these 
already existing mechanisms a clean-up effort t( eliminate administrative 
waste and to require a ~ore exacting match from t e states and local govern- 
ments Will result in the ability to serve more children. Three examples of 
states (Californi :i , Arizona and Texas) are curre it models using the APP 
(Alternative Payment Program) Voucher to deliver baaly needed child care 
se /ices in a cost-effective and efficient syst- m. 

The Small Business Administration loan program should bo expanded to in- 
clude special low interest loans that will encourage the growth and 
development of more child cirf frogr^-o In ;33ition, child care centers 
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w ,j ,n^i„H»d V Lhe SBA "Incubation Program" for those areas where 
t^^ri IS a S!.'e nted for Child care The cJe consideration should be 
gwen as ts ofler!d'to other small businesses in designated economic 
impact zones 

The state of Alaska, another public/private model, utilizes 5°;;ernment 
fund!nq for staff compensation, increased staff, health and nutritional 
needs of children, equipment, staff training and parental mvol' -ent 

-hp 20% ceilinq on Tax Credits should be reduced for higher mccme 
i^ackets credits co^ld then be redirected to benefit lower^incone 
flmiUes'or even possibly refunded This measure .ould be '.cvenue 
Neutral " 

The negative impacts of the proposed legislation are 

* Anti-proprietar/ 

* Anti-sectarian 

* Anti-family 

* Anti-^tates rights 

It creates another bureaucracy that is ^^^ecessar> ccns.nng enorrous 
amounts of rroney intended to be spe.t serving c>^ildren It is a 
buster and a def icit-rgVer ■ 



ces , 



H,<;frnncallv NCCA re-lier' are the people who adnnster t*^e ser 
co!'rt"ti the r^^^^ Pla-e, generate revenue, .hi;.e P-.J-d-J a ' a - 
hu-nan service. We are t^-. helping profession who .-.ows the real s.o.. 
we bring you the truth! 

l^^-^ rulps and regulations for c^ild care 
Everv state has lic„r.£.ir^ la-rs, ruies ^'i- ^ ^ t-^ ^p->^la*- 

:'"s\.., in puce NCCA contends ^^^at states are^ o. t.^-e,..a. 
their own ir.djstries bccaJ^e they are nore ....ec > ^a. . 
customs, opinions, trer..., dc-.rc's a.d ecoronic conditio, s 

F.naUv, the National CMId Care J;^!^^.^! ; 1^^^ ^:u^^ a^O^' ' '^'o/lLD = 

banking federal legislation IS NOT « .SV- rO . - 

a*;d families 
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CH ILD CARE press relfase 

FOR I'LMhDlMF RELEASF 

LONTAfT Djvid Pierson 
(5Ca) 83l-96b2 

FEur, CHILD C,\FE BILL WILL RAISE TUITIOS COSTS DiS? J^Ll C il. DRF'J IS LICENSED C.\?r 

'iETrtli'IE. L\ — A 52 5 bill>.jn federal cSiilJ care 'j . I L l' ic 1j suppost d t:o i^ozoMi 
Lt.e af orv,J3i.liC/ ard a 'Jil as il iL v of liccnied c'ulj cire -lii acc^all/ cost jiareicb 
Tt-a 1, $1 2 biilion \ increibt;* LuiCio pavcits i iJ iJi^pla^o uvor 73^,000 cn^ldren 
row in lico 3ed facilities, according to a study co-^d^cted bv a .nCicnal child care na^izi 

Cri lid Ca re Qovic^ in ^'etairit;. Lou tsia a, reports in itb rtprii'Mi/, 1988 issue 
ch,ic the Act for Better Child Care (or the ABC Bill) uould also nave tMe effect of 
closing 12.t>00 child day care centers or 20 3 percent ot all the Kcensed facilities 
nrw n opera^AQn because of th> cost increj^es the bill uould nean to non -subs id i zed paren 

S i^nit ic Jntlv , the proposed legislation has received stroni; con.;re ss lona 1 support 
Tie nouse /ers^on (.H^R 3660) has 128 co-sponsors. che Senate Jfivsi^n (S IS85) has 

22 i.o-bpons?rs 

The magazine report .tat the federal stiidirds -landatej >.n the AP,C Bill uil^ raise 
Lhe cost of licensed care and displice children because child ca''e is such a labor- 
intensive industtv. With staff costs already accounting for 51 perceTt (or $27 18) of 
the parents' weeklv tuition rate, federal standards whicn would increase staffing 
-ould raise parents' tuition* by Sb 7b per week per child, c'^e T?a^iiine reports 

The v,hild Care t'e.iej '-.Cud/ sa /s tne cost inpact -/ould be v;riate'^t on pirontb m C^e 
south The ,iarenti. in ten --southern states, th*? report clii^.», -jill pa, over '^•i percent 
of tne tntal tuition mirrease and Jill accoiant for 8* perce-it o! the children displaced 

ji,',TiL icantl , , the two states j w^-h lead the natiJ-n li. uailiblt licensed child care, 
Texas and Florida, jiU be hardest hit bv federal staffing stanJards. accordinj; to the 
report Texas parents can expect an avf^rag*- increase in tuition i_osts of $18 ^1 per ueek, 
and Florida parents can expect an in^rea^e of $16 21 per week 

The reason [or the disproportionate impai^t on the south, tht m.ir,3Zine reports, is 

that 44 percent of all licensed child care slots are in 11 southern states and those 

states would be mo affected by the ncj ':taffirii; rof;uircnent_s mandited in tlie APC Bill 

I! tilt 

P O Box 578 • Metaine Louisiana • 70004 0573(504)831-966.2 
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AT TA^ HMENT 



Texas Licensed Child Care Assoc ntjon 



POSITION STATEMENT 

Thccnsi: ir. Ancnca b LhnrJ cjre-trom tho shoer rr^qn tu1*- o* 'Mp numher of chillrt-n tnvcved 
(16 000 OOOcriMrL'D cj-rerMl, havL- mothers m thi? vvorK tjrcei to most .^qcnng cosls -is woU knovwn 
And as t^ie socoijl c V pofii^ oi our kimilics change the n.." d t^r qu '.'tv ca-u vA,,t! criy g^:w 

It IS time for acl or. 

But the answers art- n -jt as f iSy as ABC 

pp,-,rp-pn;, g 700 me'T^h^' centers- w ith wpH gw r 4Q 000 liC^ns-^d monitur'^d c^ild CJre spaccs- 
Tt X ^ .LK-onspd Cf^ Id C^r Associat, on ,s Lcrm.-pd tc t^c do it C Hi r' cur children haung access to 
respo-^shiv regulaled ch 'd care services— prc.ic'ing an 
prcductuo ^''llOvp in •h'-' -^portan- roii'S p'l/el by ru^^uc 
iho vaiue of 1 cfrs^d monitored care as the foundation for ac^no.ing and ma.ntaming aporopnate 
Standi rds 



• nence thit IS sa'e healthy and 
iva'e ^nd sectarian fac lities And m 



Cur Duirons or^ "■^•^ propose:j legisHtion 'pfie.' our co^niir^-'^ru 

YEA 

V^TLCCA S' pports the underlying purpose of these biMs to b-mden the avulahility o» ch,ld care 
improv? thr calibre of th.r care and ass st low income fimil os m f-.f-e'mg its cost 
•/TtCCAapplaudsth"focuson innovative locally conceived app oacheb to child care a. thm each 
s'Jte (S 21731 

Vrtualiy <HI states ha^c established child care s'andard- -and md^e:! ^re the most able to 
assess the licensing and regulatory standards appropriate to that slatt; s needs to implement 
a id to enforce thooe standards 

F.-dprai dt'i.n.- could be unnpcessaniy duplicating and dot'mtely would be burdensomely 
f .pensi.V- -rrPastrg the annual costolcaretrc^n an a.cfagPO(S832loSl430{est.ma'ed per 
ch Id) dCDendin- on a^e (Infant care-the mast urgent!/ nppded tod.v-would be the hardest 
hit ) Tf s in turn j.ou!d mean even more npel for lelrral a-.s, stance to low income 'amines 
F jrtrerrr^orp m Jre parent^; wOLild be for-e:J un:;crgrQtjnd -putt.-^g the-r children in 
sub:.land-ird urr. '_iula«ed chnd care .'tuations an ou'ci n.- which u',dP'mi,ies thf» c tire 
rorp"'-'-' of tho : sla*ion 
TLCCA en:!.,rst-, a Lr jad-t-jse(i vouuhpr s /St^m which w Id alioA par. n ^ tn ch^ !^se from any 
liCL^S*'^ .Hid rnjnitorf d ' '"i* \ they wish for It pir ct-'itdren (HR i5"2) 

^TLCCA ac^vo.rs of t^c propo:ied structurmg of the Child and Dcp*:'Tent Care Tax Credit 
pro.-;rn^ incf.isir i tax rPh-f fiu low mcnmo f.imilies-and othc- tax reforms t^^it would morejai^ly 
ar-^ rftu ipntl, Huor \U .ernrnenl resources to hc'p 'I ^sv ^.'-^^^ 'i' "J the hi i,) moM (HR 157?) 



TLCCA t^" 



d for I'KfPaspfJ 'und" c\ f>> 
[',ed t jr th( har^ Jirapf I'd 



jofrir inlsfr)r th^Mr 



ij i, prt ^rarn -. 



M'ly prog' ims 



:and child > ire 
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NAY 

^ TLCCA points to t ir.n<. - ,,r H t^- Ivpc-i .f . rnt^-S ^ lv.' . * ru- 1 t A' / 

legiSl.Htcnmt.s'inclu.1t' torp'jM i-ntt's .1 ^Lrs'ln^^l and viM' r-^^t ^^Mr uh,M ^ i-i iidusi-, lA- ' 
indeed faci' ties with roiigious .-^''Hn; jns ^j^fa pMclmh these pr-qr.uns w-Mh njtnnpr- .,.Mr,,j ri-ur,.^^ .ir 
state separation ) 

tn tnc ristjry of tedcralty mandator '^Jcni prcgr.ims ag.'m <ind agam for proM husirv.bsos and 
mstit .ticns have played a Significant role m delivering .<Juc!s anc^ s.-rvices to the ncl^-d 
recipients Food stampsare rt\jeemrd ai for profit stores .ub-.idicsgo to forp'ofit fa^ms Mo-ltcire 
IS paid to for profit ooctorf fl'^d hos.^Mls the Gl bill pays for tuition 10 for p'of.t (and indeed 
rt'ltgiously affiliated) schooib in ea^h case the ul'im^ie goals- from pro .,ng guai.t/ h»Mlth r,irr to 
trie elderly to providm'- educa'tonai o^poMunlt'es— are en^ar-ccJ by th strt"^gi^ of The i'jf prof-t 
sector 0' society 

^ TLCCA IS opposed to the inclusion o» 'anuiy day care homt's m kg snnon with the s;a'ed fu'psse of 
supporting quai'ty Child care iSlf-iS H 3560} 

Nationwide <amiiy day care homes rp:;uife liiil-^ or t iMards for carr^^vcrs or ficHities and are 

largely unmcr>i'crcd 

^ TLCCA notes wi«h .t'ong dis igro>'rnen thp dcuMe s'lnd "d 'c chii:J care centers anj ♦>'mii/ d ca^^ 

homes {S 1835 H 3660» 

This arriounts to eo less than discrtmm 3'ton against many of Americas chi'dron The failure to 
establish standards and provide sofficien: montormgof fam.iy day care homes enj ingershoai'h ar^d 
happiness 

In Texas we have found th.it a c^nd m a family da / care home is thirteen limes mof^ likely to te the 
V ctim of a 'epOftatie incident 'han in a l.crnsed tacilit/ 
A double st^'ndard is inexcu:.3bie 

In this legislation for example S 1 835 dearly spells out t^o enfr^iy dt'fert nt sets of requirement-; for 
center-based family day care-m.indatmg ie^e's of qualifications training and background for 
personnel appropriate Child staff ratios etc for centers wh.le covering only the number of children 
and minimum age of caregiver m home settings And these are the very home settings that go virtua'!/ 
unmoniiored — until a traged/ occurs 

TLCCA Postlion Check'ist 

Act for Belter Child Care Ch.ld Care Oc«lopment Act Ch.ld Care Act ol 1987 

Siea^.Do.^ S.i:3R.>*^ HRiVCJcr-r, 

c^ 13 1 )-.' tjr 1 1 A- . . 1 ^ • " "1 ' cr. 1 -a ' If » ' "C^r dr-'i r 1 '^"3 J-^' .1' • ' t ' 

' ' ' ' ' ^^r<i I I ilijn iinj fn' ( pmon' 1' 1' t 



^1 



P'OT 



^ Inciu'.--Mi-^„V-1,, ...... ^ r^rM.r i^r'w.vf -> / i' d noMmi, i.:ir. 



TLCr < iirgi ' . >j' It' MiDn 1'^ !r^'^ ril-i md ti.m is -.n* 



in*'nil tf the pr^ » uSe-^ 



i Mah.Mh. a. 'I t nq - j( our rt i, ! - n prmr , , ^ikmN ru'y iS for Am-nra s d 
TEXAS MCfJSED CHILD ^ARL ASSOCIATION 



IC 
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ATTACHMENT D 



Or-»t3«-»xr-icj S»_i»^\/€^y 
t'HllLiD CAKIT STAKK TURNOVER 

April, 1 jG8 
Tcirrant and Johnson Count i es '^•f Texas 



A 'V.^Wf turnover fiaure is being used t ... indict the child -.are industry's 

^Cixli«s f --are The .-.nc lusi ons drawn and used as the bases for 1 eu 1 . c»t i ve 

;,.^nc^..n.:,ns do not add up in tht^ eyes of child c..rc adni n i st r cit or s 
rrcm'..u; vantage pcmt, wc can see the effect these r ec ".ma.^ndat i ons will 
have :r th€ cost of care to parents. 

We d lit dispute tho fact that child care staff receive 1 w waciec. 
Admin. .trators have felt child care must offer other, intangible but 
imp...rtant, advantages to motivate staff to rema;n in the ^hild care field. 

n..K Quc-otions are: Do these advonlaaes offset, at least partly, 

?he Tw u-lae Child ere is abJa. to pay> What portion of the 4ny. turnover 

fiQure IS due to factors not unique to child care^ 



Cuebti onnai r es have bc'?n distributed to date 
31 rebponse-3 have been received. 
1 response was not able to be used. 

All 0 ' re^p-.nses wctl' frcm ^itaff presently enp loved in the child 



: ar e field. 



Ajt.' rang*? ■ f resp indents 

/Nveraye nu Tiber >, f ytars in .-}iild c^re 



17-L7 
2. J7 



Uasse. taught 1^ m..nth. thru 1. years 

.Dw.-t.. quc.ti .nn.urec. uer.^ n_t u-^od m tho-..> P r e U , i n.r y f.nJiMU^.> 
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hi Id ..are IS cT bl e t'-> p^y ' 

pLU-'^li-.n to stcW f: 

I 1 <-.t , in tlin .rder f imp.irtt.' 
1(1 ttte '.hi 1 d cir e f i d 

1. L.^L' f.r .-hildren 

1. Wtrel nr ...ff 

J_b -^at 1 s f ct: t ic n 

-» . N c?vcn 1 ng I ur s 

!: . Flexible h , LI r o 

f^j. Vc. 1 'jn priy 

7. idciy r o 



, I r r f ' V s 



One? in cvLi y t ( 
'jtiAyiiiO in ( lit- 



11/. fcTnlcd iiluld 'lor*' bj-n 
hi Id cc<r t? f i«^l d. 72 - - 



I Mil'. 



n . u J b c 1 n I ^1 
in t > I e ' * 1 i d 



Frelimia^^.v findinoi. mdi-itte. 



I If] 
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13 roop jnclents answered maybe. 

— m:.«it between the age of 17 and Cu 
—average number of years in child care was 2.1 

— 1 r> uc^ e f ul 1 - t I me 

— 3 gave wages as the reason they might, leave 

29 respondents answered no, ^ 

— most between the age of 17 and 27 

— average number of years in Child care wa«-. 1.7 
— 14 were full-time 

— 5 gave waa°5 as the reasr-n for leaving 

--10 were going into other ch i 1 d-or n nt ed fields 

Z uere going'to stay home with th^ir ch dren 

— 10 uero'going into other professio. s or «. icommitted 

Preli-ninary findings indicate: 

Some child care staff leave because oT jages. £V, that answ. ed this 
survey said t'tey were definitely leaving "because of wages . 

At least 50V. of turnover is due to students who are using child care 
as a part-time job and/or a3 training to further their careers. 

257, of st^ff surveyed had left the child care field 't ur never J t hen 
returned at a later date. Reason given most "enjoyed the work , 

507, of staff surveyed had left at least one c ent er ' be f or e (turnover) 
to go to wo'k at another center. 



This survey is ongoing. Uculd ycu lUc to participate' 

For a cpy of this survey send a ^tanped, sel f-addr esed t^nvelope tc 



SUFVEY, "^LEASI 
.;/:• Jean Little 
a: I -a W, ^Arw -'CJ F 
Hurst, Texa:i 76^:^^ 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Rosenberg, 
address n^v first question to Ms. Mankin. 

Do parents generally use resource and referral programs if those 
programs are available? 

Ms. M/NKIN. We find in our experience that they do Our growth 
rate has heen phenomenal. 'iVe can record nothing but an upward 
curve in the number of people who use that service. 

Principally, there's an invisible market out there of Providers 
who can't afford or who choose not to advertise. Through this serv- 
ice, which does not recommend but only refers, they can be found. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Some earlier testimony suggested that resource and 
referral agencies provide negative informat on to parents concern- 
ing for-profit child care providers. Is that the case m Delaware? 

Ms. Mankin. Absolutely not. 

Everything has a different quality, and we're very proud of the 
quality of our service. We're very careful in how we build our data- 
base. 

But more importantly than that, we're careful in our consulta- 
tions. We don't hand oiit a computerized list, we do personal, one- 
on-one, 25 minute minimum interview with every parent who calls. 
We help them define their needs, their interests, their ability to 
pav, the type of service that they're looking for. We then go beyond 
that point to work with them and help them become informed co'> 
sumers and teach them how to develop rapport with the center. We 
show them how to evaluate a center or family care, as it may be, 
how to monitor that care. 

In the end, the parent is responsible foi his or her vn choices 

Mr. KiLDEE. The ABC bill requires tnat funds be ..pent for re- 
source and referral programs. 

Assuming that we do pass a Federal bill, do you think that wo d 
be a good utilir^ation of Federal funds'^ 

Ms. M iNKm. Well, I can't agree with that. 

'Ve have our own demonstration model ' Delaware that we're 
doing with piivate sector funds so wf^ll I happen to bel^-ve that if 
we can do it— we are known as the first state for a lot of reasons- 
then other people can do it too. 

Mr. Rosenberg. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could comment on 
that question. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Sure. 

Mr. RosENBEKG. ,ve in Montgomery County also have a non- 
profit organization called the Child Care Connection by the way— a 
good name. 

1 think that the di./erence that someone was com^.enting on 
before, with what i? happening in Delaware and in Montgomery 
County is that the referral service is an independent service that is 
simply funded through private funds in your cat^e, and in Mont- 
gomery County through memberships. People have actually jo\ie'l 
the Chilu Care Connection. 

Therefore, it doesn't have any kinds of b'ases. We try to elimi- 
nate any bias. I think that the concern that was expressed earlier 
was that if referra^ service© were funded directly by Government 
funds, and perhaps controlled by elements that frankly have a bias 
against proprietary child care— and there are elements in this in- 
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dustry that have ihis kind of bias— the vould be that kind of 
lack of referral. , 

So I think that there's a difference in the kind of thing that s 
happening in Montjomer^ County— an independently funded refer- 
ral service— and the kind of referral service that we'd be concerned 
about in the ABC bill 

Mr. Knj)EE. Well, the ABC bill requiied that there be-, where one 
does not exist, a resource and referral system. That system would 
have to assist the parents and not serve any other programs. 
Would that be advisable, theu? 

Ms. Mankin. When the Government assumes the responsibility, 
you rob the private sector of the initiative. I just beheve in the free 
enterprise system stron^yly enough to believe that we can and 
should let them do their part in this tremendous job of child care. 

If you abandon that responsibility under mandated Federal law, 
then you looe the private sector clout and credibility on the child 
care issue. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Dr. Hartman, could you address the tax equity ques- 
tion that was raised earlier and raised again today? 

Ms. Hartman. Yes, I'd be happy to. I remember your question, 
Mr. Tauke, about the couple that both husbands are each making 
$20,000. In the -^ne case, the wife wants to go out, and let's say that 
she earnfc, $12,000—1 think you're giving her even worse wages 
than she would havcr gotten on the average— she would then get 
$1,000 in child care tax credit, you estimated 

I don't know hov accurate that is, but I don't choose ^o dispute 
that. She would also get some benefits from the A^*C bill. 

Well, she's also probably going to be paying about $2,400 in 
income tax. I think that's the part that was left out of the equa- 
tion. 

So, what you're saying is that to some extent, ihis helps a wife 
wl o wants to go to work to have a little bit lower mar,^inal tax 
rate than her husband has. 

Now, because she's putting out $2,400 in taxes and getting cat 
about $1,500. He puts out the same thing— 20 percent in taxes, and 
he doesn't necessarily get any of it back, since he wouldn't have 
gotten it had she been at home. That's all that's happening there. 

I think that you have to look at it— we've heard an awful lo* 
today about how discriminatory against the traditional family ou* 
Federal incom( system is. Actually, the opposite is true. We have 
income splitting. With one couple, if they're earning $20,000 and 
it's all earned by the man, and another couple are earning $20,000 
but they're each earning $10,000— actually we'd probably have to 
move this up a little because of the earned income tax credit. 

The difference between one family where he earns all the money 
and the other family where they both earn half the money but the 
total it the same— our tax system gi'^es lower taxes to the family 
that keeps the wife at home. That's through the income splitting 
provision. 

Now, before the tax reform bill, we had a working couple tax 
credit. As I understand it, that was taken away in the tax reform 
'-ill. And so, the dual earner couple— what do we call thom? 
JINKs? Dual incorre, no kids? 
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They really did get clobbered in the tax reform bill. In fact, the 
standard allowance for dependents was laised to $2,000 per depend- 
ent, and the tax reform bill— I haven't done my 1987 taxes yet, so I 
don't know these things. That s because they owe me money, and I 
always file late, since I like to give money to 'he Federal Govern- 
ment for no reason. 

Basically the arguments that we've heard about how discrimina- 
tor> the incom3 tax system is against the traditional family is kind 
of like fighting the battles of some time a^o. The) gained a lot in 
the Tax Reform Act, and it's been the working couples that have 
felt discriminated against in these last 10 or 20 years. They did 
start to go on the offensive and get things like the child care tax 
credit to get themselves not so discriminated against. 

Another classic example is Social Security. You take a couple 
where all the money was earned by the man, and another where it 
was earned equally by the man and the woman. That second 
couple where it was earned equally, will possibly have paid more 
Social Secuiity into the system in tueir lifetime, and will get less 
when they retire. 

Another way in which the system actually benefits the tradition- 
al family is that rising systems, policy systems tend to lag. Theae 
social changes have been very recent, and most of our public policy 
has not kept up with it. To sort of argue that this bill would do 
something terrible here, I think is kind of ridiculous. Basically 
what the case is, is that everybody pays taxes and everybody gets 
l<ix breaks, and you hope that overall people with more money are 
paying more taxes. 

I mean, I don't think I am going to feel real happy when— if— 
President Reagan and Nancy decide to buy that mansion out in 
California from that group of friends who bought it for them, and 
they get to take all that interest off theii mortgage as a tax deduc- 
tion. Yes, there is an upper limit on it, but that is still an enor- 
mous tax break for them that I, who earn less money than them, 
am paying for. 

Those are just some of the issues about tax equity. Everybody 
gets breaks, everyb")dy pays taxes, but actually with respect to 
working couples versus traditional couples, if you want to call 
them that, in general the tax system favorr the tradition :ii couples. 
It is not the other way around at all. 

Ms. Mankin. May I comment, pieaoe.'* 

Mr. KiLDEE. Certainly. 

Ms. Mankin. It is surprisinij to me that nobody has pointed out 
that there already exists a tax break within the present internal 
revenue code, in terms of ''cafeteria" benefits. There is a voucher 
system available under the ''cafeteria" benefits bystem to employ- 
ers, whereby employees can take pn tax dollars and apply theni to 
a variety of b nefits, including child care. In some cases I think we 
are reinventing the wheel here. I know of at least t:vo major em- 
pk ers in Delaware who are taking advantage of this system, and 
i' becomes a part of their marketplace recruitment and retention 
ot the work force, to offer this benefit as a ''cafeteria" benefit to 
the worker, and that exists in our present Tax Code. 

Mr. TAUKh. Would the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. KiLDEE. I will be glad to yield. 
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h„*£v7*V^.^- ^ acjinowledge and agree with much of what was said 
by both of tiie witnesses who just testified in response to the chair- 
man s question, but I think it n^-ses the point that I was attempt- 
ing to make, and that is that .here are a lot of people in real life 
out there who face the question of whether or not one of the par- 
ents ought to stay at home and take care of the children. If you 
have a fam wi^h, let's say, $20,000 income coming from one of 
the spouses, .hat isn't easy. It is not easy for them to make a 
choice for the other parent to stay home. 

If they do make that choice, they get nothing. There is nothing 
that comes their way in the form of assistance to help in caring for 
that child. But if they make the choice not to stay home, then 
there are a variety of things that come their way in response to 
caring for the child, including the tax credit which we havV talked 
about, incluQmg the "cafeteria plan" mechanism which you have 
just mentioned, and now we would be adding a third benefit to it 
1 guess my poi.it is, is it really equitable or is it even good social' 
policy to say to the parents, "If you both leave and go out and^rn 
money, we are there to give you lots of help in doing that by eivine 
you various mechanisms to take care of your children. But if you 
decide that one of you wants to stay home and watch the children 
and maybe care for them the first year or the second year, then 
there is nothing We are going to do nothing to help you '' 

That IS what bothers me about the current dependent care tax 
credit an^ some of the other mechanisms in the law, all of which 
ar« good individually, but when you look at them in the overall 
scope of Federal policy, you sit back and you say, "Is this really the 
Fight direction? Is this the kir.d of incentive that we want to give'" 
- Well. th£ major incentive we give them is income 

splitting. No other advanced industrial country in the world cives 
married couples that incentive, that I know of. 

Mr Tauke. That is true, except that the choice in this case isn't 
to take the $20,000 and divide it between the two or keep it with 
the one, so the inc( e splitting is interesting but it is not particu- 
arly relevant to the choice that they make, because the choice 
^nt If one is going to make $32,000 and the o her one can stay 

^'^^^f '^^^^'''u "^'J ^^^y "^th work, they have an income of 
;pd<i,OW, If one works, they have an income of $20,000. If thev both 
work, they get th.^ extra benefits; if only one works, they don't 

bo j-ou really g-ve many couples great, great economic incentive 
to do what they don t necessarily want to do. It is in part because I 
have had some parents ialk to me about this, because of the 
choices they have had to make. This goes back before this bill. This 
back to t>- 1 dependent care tax credit issue 

.Jv xf^^'^^ '^®^^' ^ y opposed to subsidizing 

that choice if we want to. I ju-.c think that it is somewhat of a mi^ 
representation of the syst 'n to somehow persist in believing that 
they ara not getting anything. We are encouraging t at traditional 
family form in various ways, and this tax reform added to that tre- 
mendously by mcreasing the deduction for the dependents' allow- 
ance, so we have just done an cottious thing to encourage-to 
make that choice more possible. i,ow if you wan* to throw more 
mv. ey at it, hey, I dont object, but there is also the problem of 
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those who are out there working and need the child care subsidy, 
so let's throw some money at that, too 

Mr. Rector. Could I speak to th's^ I thmk that first of alK to say 
that raising the personal exemption to $2,(K)() has done a tremen- 
dous amount to address this issue is reaHy not v^ry factual The 
reality is that in the 1950 s we had a tax code which sheltered and 
protected families with young children, not just families that were 
using day care. We had very high personal exemptions, that meant 
that really families with two kids below median income did not pay 
taxes. 

Now that policy of protectinf; families was inadvertently eroded 
because the personal exemption was not raised or was substantially 
unraised for ^ /o or three decides. Now if we want to get back to a 
policy—and we all can agree that families v/ith young children face 
particular economic pressures— if we want to get back to a policy 
that strengthens those families, the first thing we need to do is sub- 
stantially reduce their taxes, and raising the personal exemption to 
$2,000 doesn't even come close to that. As I said earlier, if we 
wanted to get back to the type of pro-family tax policy we had in 
the 1950 s, you would have to take the personal exemption up over 
$6,000, which is roughly equivalent to what the Schulze toddler tax 
credit does for children under age 6. 

Again, the question is not so much the fine points of tax equity 
but a question of whether, in crafting a pro-child care policy, we 
want to recognize that we have a wide variety of families and that 
in particular we have a very large number of mothers who are 
making a considerable economic ifice in order to make the 
social contribution of remaining home to care for their own kids. 
Do we want to have a policy that treats those families as if they 
did not exist, or do we want to have a policy that bdsicaPy is going 
to try to provide financial assistance to all families with young 
children? 

The reality of the situation still remains unchanged It is that 
the predominant familit that are using day care in the United 
States today have far greater financial resources than those fami- 
lies that are not using day care, and it seems ine'^uitable to begin a 
policy that is going to tax the traditional family in order to provide 
even additional social subsidies to these more affluent families. 

Ms. Hartman. I would like to just question o^e fact in your 
paper. It just happens that the last year and a half I spent at the 
Census Bureau as an American Statistical Association Fellow, and 
I worked with the survey of income program participation data, 
and I have been very puzzled by a number of things in your paper: 
for example, the notion that 83 percent of children under 5 in day 
care are from two-parent, two-earner families, an^^ then this par- 
ticular report with the green cover is cited. There is nothing in 
that report that cross-tabs family type by type of day care, so you 
might have added rome other data to get that— 

Ml". Rector. I said the figure was H3 percent of families uting 
day care are 

Ms. Hartmak. From two-parert, two-earner families, and this 
report is cited. It is not in this report 

Mr. Rector. It is 
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Ms. Hartman. Well, it doesn> cross-tabulate the data that way, 
but just to give you a counter set of data, also from the Census 
Bureau, from 1977— and you emphasize that because on average 
these two-earner couples have such high income, then if we support 
day care centers, we are supporting people with high income— an- 
other Census Bureau data set said that in 1977, 40 percent of those 
who used center care— and that was actually the report that did 
cross-tabulate income by whether or not they used center care, 
there is actually nothing in this report on family income at all- 
had lamily incx^mes of under $1 2,000. Now just take that 1977 and 
convert it to 1984 dollars, and you get $20,000, so that says that 40 
percent of those families that are using center care earn less than 
$20,000, which is way below the average income. 

I think that another example of data that is slightly off, is that 
all of your figures on what percentage of mothers work outside or 
work inside the home, is about 10 percent lower than all of the 
ones in this other Census Bureau report. Mrs. Schlafly also gave a 
figure that was about 10 percent lower than what is in this other 
Census Bureau report, and I think part of it is that— I have strug- 
gled for several hours while I was waiting to figure out what it 
was—I think basically two different data sets were combined, t\ 
survey of income program participation which uses a numeral , 
and some other census data which ul s a denominator, and it 
makes your numbers very low. 

Basically I don't think it matters a lot. The only reason it has a 
little bit of ideological importance here is that these 10 percentag..* 
points one way or the other— I mean, who cares about 10 percent- 
age points one way or the other— just hapoen to at this particular 
point in history tip the balance as to whether it is the majority 
who stay home or the majority who are out in the work force. Just 
about everybody s data says it is the majority who are out in the 
work force, and somehow today we got a lot of da^.a that said the 
opposite. 

So I just wanted to say that, based on my many years of experi- 
ence with this data and my one and a half years spent out at the 
Census Bureau, I think that you might want to ask the Census 
Bureau to just clarify which interpretation they think is the more 
correct. 

Mr. KiLPEE. We will do Just that, as a matter of fact 

Mr. Rector, ir I jould address that, v/ithout exhausting, there is 
another factor. I did check with the author of the '*Who is Minding 
the Kids'' report before I combined those data sets, and they said 
that this was proper or should not cause problems. Another reason 
that the data we have provided is slightly different than the con- 
ventional statistics is that we are asking the question, ''How are 
children cared for?" That is a different question than asking moth- 
ers with children, are they employed? The reason for that is that if 
the mother has two kids under the age of 5, she is less likely to be 
in the work *"orce. 

So if you iMiaply concentrate on mothers as your unit of measure, 
you get a different picture, but the reality remains that vvhether 
we quibble over a few percentage points oi not, tl-.^t the majority— 
75 percent— of children under age 5, or we could say 72 percent or 
something, are cared for either by their mothers or by relatives. 
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Roughly only a third of children under 5 have any type of paid day 
care whatsoever, and if you look at children in full-time care, only 
17 percent of these chilJren under age o are cared for full-time bv 
nonrelatives during the work week. 

Now this seems to be very different than all of this stuff about 
how the traditional fajnily is disappearing, is obsolete, and so forth 
and so on. The reality is, that is largely unreported, is that current 
mothers are working a considerable economic sacrifice in order to 
remain at home with their kids. They are making a very great 
effort to do that, ami I don't think the social policy of the Federal 
Government should work to discourage that. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you. Just one concluding question: You men- 
tioned. Dr. Hartman, this issue bu!letin written by Mr. Rector, 
which criticizes both the Dodd-Kildee bill and the Hatch bill, al- 
though the criticism of the Hatch bill is in a footnote and mine is 
in the main text, but I would prefer to be in the main text. Do you 
have any other comments on any of the — 

Ms. Hartm\n. I don't think I was referring to that brirfini, 
paper. I was rt i^*rring to the written copy of the testimony. 

Ml. Rector. U's virtually the same. 

Ms. Hartman. Oh, aU right. I mostly just focused on the num 
hers, which— you know, that is the troubl'^' with statistics. You can 
argue about tiiem forever. Mainly it is also a difference in interpre- 
tation. I mean, it is looking at the glass half empty or half full. I 
look at the tremendous changes in women's lives over the last 10 
or 20 years, and I would emphasize how many are going out to 
work, how many are choosing that road to economic security, how 
many feel they have to do it, how many want to do it. I really do 
think tha* it inight be worth clarifying W 3se numbers juit ' n that 
point. 

You look at tlie same set of statistics and say, '*Well, maybe a lot 
went oui, but bok how many have stayed home and look how hard 
they are trying to do that." I think in general our social policy has 
supported \\v\i choice, and I ^hink here is a group of Congressmen 
and vomen who want to support those that have made the choice 
to work or fee^ Sey have had to. and the children need some help 
with that chc so I applaud them for their efforts I think that it 
kind of redresses a historical imbalance the other way, but that is 
just the way I look at that glass, and you look at it the other way. 

Mr. Rector Congressman Kwdce, if I could make one more com- 
ment before we close, on this question of unregulated day care cen- 
ters, we hear a lot of pejorativ comments or. \. mily day care pro- 
viders that are not licensed. In fact, if one simpiy sat in this room 
and got inforTiation from the way they were depicted today, we 
would have to assume that they were all cretins and monsters ? id 
people who leave babies on concrete floors, and hO forth and so on. 

I think that is extremely insulting to what I estimate to be the 
1.6 million nice women in the United States who <ake care of 
young children in unlicensed environments My sister was an unli- 
censed day care provider for many years. I know many, many fami- 
lies that— in fact, I know more families that use unlicensed day 
care than use licensed day care. They know, they have personal re- 
lationships with thf women that are providing the care. They 
share supper with th *m, and so forth and so on 
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Now it is interesting that, as you listened to all this discussion, 
there was no social science data provided There were simply a 
few-after 10 years of lobbying against unlicensed day care, you 
can produce a few anecdotes showing that unlicensed day care is 
bad You can also produce lai^e numbers of anecdotes such as 
Sose conciiing the McMartin School in California, that show 
thaflicenid day care is very bad. I think tV>at social policy that is 
based on anecdote is usually not very good ^JCial policy. 

We do have one study that I am aware of comparing licensed to 
unlicenLd day care. It is called the National Day Care Home 
Sfudy S thi^ was a study of over 800 care providers. That report 
concludes that family day care in g^"^'-« .i«-thisj<l"W be small, 
noncenter care-is "stable, warm, and stimulating It caters suc- 
Sully to developmentally appropriate needs of the children in 
clVe and the parents who use family day care report it satisfactori- 
ly meets their child care needs and that the cost of this care is rea- 

^T?ie^studv did find some differences betxveen licensed and unli- 
censed family care providers, but they were minor. For example, a 
reSted day care provider spends 13 percent of their time t ach- 
infto young children; unregulated day care providers 12 perce. * 
of their time. A regulated family provider spends 47 percent o. 
Jfieir time in direct involvement with the '^hild; the unregulateo 
nrovider works 42 percent in direct involvement with the child. 
^ S^ere wL no indicate in this study that unregulated care was 
in any sense dangerous or harmful to children and the overall con^ 
elusion was, "The observers were consistently impresseH by the 
care they saw, regardless of the regulatory status. 

Unre^lated cfre-givers actually had fewer '^hUdren per aduU 
tha- those family day care providers who were regulated. Regulat- 
ed providers had four children per adult; unregulated, 2 8. Many, 
many of these so-called unlicensed day care providers are women 
Uiat are nome taking care of their own child and are taking care of 
mayi one other child in addition, in a very familial envi.onment. 
S iTt, fhere are many reasons to believe that that type ol envi- 
ronment might be better for the children . . ., . 

Ninety pJrcent of the parents with kids m family day care in 
general saS^ that tb^ needs of their children were met, and 75 per- 
cent saidT that the children had a lovinp relationship with the 
family day care provider. I don't have Ihe exact data to compare 
that to group care centers, but it would be a very interesting com- 
par son. Moreover, three times as many of the parents felt that 
thei would like to have more kids in the family day care center, as 
«;niH ^hat there were too many in the center. 

&, I thSHhat there s'been a general misrepresentation, a^ 
well as the representation that mo?t American faniilieb would 
prefer to have children in centers as opposed having the children 
cared for by relatives. The data on adult preferences does not indi- 
catethat and that is one of the reasons why we have a very high 
leJ^l ot^elaUve care. This is particularly important with regard to 
ow income families and families on welfare, where when families 
on welfare do work 60 percent of the time the care is provided by a 
relative 
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Of families on AFDC, a quarter of them have another adult 
female in the house, more likely a grandmother or aunt, and this is 
a very strong positive social resource that we do not wish to dis- 
courage the use of. I cannot understand why we would want to dis- 
courage the use of an aunt as a da^^ care provider, but all of this 
talk of regulating and licensing and certifying aunts as day care 
providers in order to make those families eligible for any type of 
economic assistance is clearly only going to discourage that, and is 
going to become so cumbersome that in fact those families — which 
are a majority of families which do have extended kinship net- 
works available to them and would like to use them — are not bene- 
fited by this policy and are discriminated against. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you all for your testimony. You have been 
nnost patient We have been here for eight and a half hours. You 
have helped us a great deal. The legislative process requires that 
we have the input from peoole who are particularly outside 'he 
Congress and outside the legiblature, who see things with a differ- 
ent perspective, and vou have helped us a great deal in that. We 
will keep the record open for two additional weeks foi any addi- 
tional data or testimony that you might want to put into the 
record. 

At that, we will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 6:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
[Additional materials submitted for the record follow:] 
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ANN D. Mclaughlin 

SECRETARY OF LABOR 
BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

April 21, 1988 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to have this opprrtunity to submit this 
statement to you today on the subject of child care. I commend 
ycu for holding these hearings and for focusing attention 
on this important subject. 

AS you know, child care is a subject that over the last 
year has received a great deal of attention. More than 100 
bills in Congress, hundreds of major newspaper and magazine 
articles, dozen of studies, and a variety of forums have clearly 
communicated widesf ead concern that a crisis exists and is 
spreading in the al" lity of America's par-- is to find child 
care for their children. The weight of public opinion is 
widely percei\ed tz. call for Federal intervention. 

Because of child care's growing importance as an economic 
and workforce issue, on January 15 of this year, I appointed 
a Labor Department task force to examine the problem and what 
is being done to deal with it. On April 15, the task force 
issued its report. I believe the repoit addresses a major issue 
and I would ask that the full report be made a part of the 
hearing record. Child care has to do with the dramatic changes 
in the workforce that have occurred over the past several 
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decades. The overall participation of women in the labor 
force is increasing. By the year 2000, it is estimated that 
over 60% of women will be at work. Approximately three-fifths 
of all '-ew entrants into the labor force between now and the 
year 2000 are pected to be women. And, a little more than 
a decade from now, women are projected to account for almost 
half of America's labor force. 

The most dramatic change is among women with pre-school 
or school-age children. In 1950, only 12% of women with children 
under the age of six worked. Today, 57% do. And, of all 
mothers with children /ounger than 14, almost two-thids are 
in the workforce. Of course, it is important to note that 
not all of these mothers work full time* 

Clearly, chilci care is a workforce issue — an issue 
with serious implications for the health of the American economy 
and the well being of American workers and their families. 
It affects the supply of our labor and the prod'::ot iv ity of 
our in-Scstry* 

Child care enables working parents to balance their work- 
force responsibilities with their child-rearing responsibilities. 
It enables employers to compete and to retain producuWe workers. 
It enables parents to stay in education and training programs 
or return to them. 

Our child care task force found that abou' one *^ourth 
of the 64 million American families are families in which 
th<» parents work, and the children are 14 years old or under; 
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importantly, most of these families have found child c?.re. 
The child care issue cuts across all demographic lines. For 
example, among working parents with cnild care needs, sixty 
percent have an income of appi. imately $25,000. It affects 
two-parent families as well as single parents, the middle 
class as well as low-Income. But the specii^c needs and problems 
of various groves differ significantly. 

For low income working families, whether single or dual 
parent, af fordability can be a major concern. Many working 
parents, regardless of income, express concerns about the 
access to, and quality of, day care for their children. To 
still others, the concern is a lack of variety in child care 
options. 

These differences underscore the need tor flcKibllity 
m responding to the demand for diverse child care arrange- 
ments. We often try to look at problems in the aggregate, 
because ifs easier to believe that sweeping solutions will 
solve the problem. Ifs the "one size fits all" myth. And 
that's the wrong approach, particularly with child ca-e. 
I believe the Labor Department task force has provided a com- 
prehensive picture of the child care issue. We are still 
looking «c other related issues such as liability. 

It Is clear that developing effective child care approaches 
cequlfes tlie commitment and cooperation of business, labor, 
coBUBunlty and religious organizations, government at all levels 
and first and foremost, parents. Employer-provided child 
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care has Indeed grown tremendously. Unions increasingly see 
child care as an important labor-management issue. State 
and local agencies provide a broad range of child care services 
2nd activities, and often are at the forefront in developing 
innovative arrangements. But what many are not aware of is 
that the Federal government currently plays a major role in 
funding child care — funding for Federal child care assistance 
programs, and the Head Start program, totals ^6.9 billion 
in FY 1988. The federal child care effort is designed and 
targeted for various purposes, from helping taxpayers through 
td* subsidies, to breaking the cycle of welfare dependency 
through jobs programs, *.o child development through food and 
education programs. 

In sum, the task force report leads us to several conclu- 
sions. First, we need to recogniie that the child care situa- 
tion is not one problem but man/ problems. Different groups 
have different needs and no single initiative — legislative 
or otherwise — can address all of the concerns and all of 
the needs. 

Second, real child care problems may exist, but there 
Is not an across-the-board availability crlpls of national 
propor *ons. The perception might exist, but the reality 
is one of spot shortages of certain kinds of child care, and 
shortages of a sufficient variety of child cars options to 
meet the needs anil ^references of working irents. 

Third, child care Is not the responsibility of one Instl- 
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tut ion in our society or one level of qovernment. ^^he primary 
responsibility belongs w th parents. But employers, organized 
labor, ana State and local governments have a significant 
role to play in ensuring ihe adequate p Dvisioi of child care. 

Fourth, the Federal government already is making a signifi- 
cant contribution to providing child care. 

Given this, what additional steps sh Id we as a Nation 
be taking to address child care? There are some thingt that 
we in this countiy can do now to increase ne provision of 
a:fordable and quality chUd .are while maintaining the flexibility 
needed to meet the diverse ^ds. 

Employers should be encouraged to adopt po' ji'.^ 
and practices such as flexible work piactices 
and child care assistance that hel^ working parents 
meet the dual res- visibilities of work ^nd family. 
Employers and unions shovld be encouraged to work 
together to achieve th^s*» objectives, 
o State and local govtrnments need to ^3isaggr "ate 
the child care prol lem and carofu^-y examine the 
differential needs in local areas. 1 levels of 
government need to examine hov the substantial re- 
sources that are devoted to child care are utilized 
and whether they be used to address the differential 
shortages that €xi«^t in some areas for example, 
child V a may not be available at night, and infant 
care, sick child care, ano after scnool care may 
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be in short supply- State and local governments 
also need to examine their regulatory policies and 
rules governing child ^are, to mako sure that they 
facilitate a flexible market response to changing 
needs, and contribute to filling the gaps in the 
provision of child care. 

Quality chilJ care is important. There are several 
ways to improve the quality of care. We need to 
build public understanding about child care and 
increase the informatioii available to parents, who 
have the greatest Incentive and are in the best 
position to determine the q lality of care, need 
to foster nonregulatory approaches such as training 
of providers and private acrrediti ion similar to 
the aj-'^'-oach we use with our education system. 
At tie Department of Labor, there are a number - 
things we plan to do within our existing resource 
level that will direci.ly or indirectly ^mpdct on 
the provision of chilf^ cz"^. 

— We will conduct a comprehensive review of all 
Departmental laws and regulations to evaluate 
their Impact on work and the family. 

— Through" existing Department of Labor programs, 
such a-J JTPA and ►ihe Job Corps, vnll encourage 
increased use of existing funrls for child care 
options under the provisions of curr»,nt law. 
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-- The Department will provide leader :^^ip in addressing 
the child care issue by arranging opportunities 
for the interchange of ideas among business, 
unions, and government at all levels, 
we wiil establish within the Department a repository 
of .he best c i Id care practices of employers. 

— Drawing on these models, we w:ll provide technical 
assir.a.tce on child care to labor and management. 

-- We will recognize employers and unions who develop 
innovative approaches to child care and t-^^ilish 
and promote innovative ptactices. 

— we will study the relationship between child 
care and worke. productivity. 

Finally, we will maintain the Department of Labor 
child car- center as a moJel and work to ensure 
that cur regional employees also receive child 
ca-'f" assistance. 
Mr. Chairman, T would now like to turn to your bill, 
H.R. .660, the "Act for Better Child Care Services," which 
is commonly referred to as the ABC BilL The bill seeks t.o 
establish a program, run through the States, of grants to 
child care programs, with priority to those serving low income 
children. A sliding fee sch^jdule would be used, re'-J^iT ing 
copayments based on ervices provided and fairily income. 

The bill also would also establish Federal child care 
standards, and require States to plan for ana irrplemen. the 
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Improvement of licensing, regulating, monitoring and enforcing 
of child care programs. Funding for the ABC bill would total 
$2.5 billion In Fiscal Year 1<"^8. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe ..»iat these hearings, and the 
groundwork that the Labor Department "^ask force has done on 
this Issue should go a long way in helping to develop the 
most appropriate responses to the issue. I have been looking 
at the bill in iighc of the task force report, and am concerned 
that we not take precipitous actions that vill create additional 
barriers to the provision of c'*.ild care, 

. would like to express several concerns I have regarding 
your proposal. First, as I have indicated, significant Federal 
resources already are available to assist lov .^I loderate 
income families to obtain child care. In light of thl^ fact, 
I think we must ask ourselves if it is prudent to create a 
large new Federal program of the type envisioned before as'<inq 
If current expenditures can be bette** utilized. 

Second, the bill would establish new Federal standards 
governing the provision of child care. Giver the findings 
in our report, it may be that such standards are neither necessary, 
nor appropriate. Crates generally r^'jgulate child care throut,h 
defining minimum standerds for the hjralth and safety of children. 
There are other ways to Improve tb : quality of child care 
without re'^ulatlon, including Increased parental involvement, 
the education and training of child care p ovlders, and private 
accreditation. As I have indicated, child c ire needs and 
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the types of child care tha*" are availat-le vary greatly. 

Federal standards to addres urh a mult i faceted problem probably 

would not be responsive to hese differences. 

Thiri, the bill would create a whole new infrastructure, 
at the Federal, State and local levels to oversee the delivery 
of child care services. We must ask ourselves whether a Federal 
infrastructure would kill the vitality of solutions being 
developed at the local level. Could such an infrastructure 
possibly meet tne diversity of needs and p-eferences of parents 
and children? l\- may only thiow up additional barriers to 
flexible child care arrangements. 

Fourth, ^he bill emphasizes ^^en ter-based c.iild care. 
Our work points out that -nore flexibility is needed to r3spond 
to dynamic local markets, reflecting the vast array of child 
care arrangements selected by parents, including the use of 
relative?, f?mily day care homes, and church-based groups. 
The emphasis on ce-^ ter-based care may create more rigidity- 
Fifth, the bill does not envision a role for the employer 
community. The '^a30rity of parents who need child care are 
work'ng parents. Business has much to gain from more active 
involvt^ment in the child care issue. Thosp employers who 
provide child care assistance demonstrate recruitnient and 
product ity gains. Employers jire beginning to look closely 
at workers' multiple child care needs and increasinqly play 
a key role in p..oviding f;hild care assistance. We need to 
encourage employers and 'inions w^rkirg together to play an 
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even stronger role. 

As tne primary Federal agency charged with projecting 
the welfare of working people, the Labor Department has a 
natural interest in child care. In the coming months, I wilx 
continue my efforts to focus public attention on the work 
force implications of the child care issue and w^ll Jiscuss 
it with my colleagues in the Cabinet and with the Congress 
to assure that we work together to achieve our mutual goals. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. 
At this cime, I vould be pleased to answer a.iy questions that 
you or other Subcommittee member*^ tna> have. 
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Mr. Chairaan, Meitb«rfl of the Coamittee, thanX you for this 
opportunity to t<»«tify abo'it the Federal role in child day care. 

In proclaiaing Natioial Chilo Care Awareness Week, President 
Reagan said tha*- public pol.oy on day care "uust increase and 
strengthen, not narrow and dilute, the variety of child care 
options open to families, it uust help ensure that child care 
sei .as as un adjunct and buttress to parental guidance and love; 
that It reflects as far as possible the actual preferences 
of parents for the personal care of their precious offspring; 
*nd that it is inherently flexib^*, to avnid the establ ish»-en^ 
of pract ces or prograas that defeat these ends and underai ->e 
either the well-being of children or the health of the economy." 

The care of ch^ Idren is of /ital conce»'n to all Anericans . 
In establishing public policy, governaent at all levels aust take 
into account the needs and preferences of parents and their 
'lildren. Hie Rational Coaa^ttee for Prevention of Child Abuse 
has poinfsd out that "all studiei indicate that the key tc quality 
[child care] lies in the aatch between the caregiver, tt« ch 
and the faaily. All the aost wonderful equipaent> nutritious 
as^ls, aad stiaula^ing pi-ogr. ss will not provide a quality child 
cars arrangeMnt if the faaily 's values confMct with the 
carsgivsr." Go<^srnaent aust not substitute its judgaent for that 
of parsnta. Instead, Federal policy should seek to strengthen 
€aKiIies by trusting parents to nake decisions concerning the care 
of thsir chH^rpn. 
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Hany parents who work outside the hoae require child care 
services. In FY 1988, th** Federal roverniUfint will spend an 
eatiaated t5.7 billion on child care and an ailditional 
$1»2 billion for c*^ild developaerit through the Head Start 
prooran. This represents a substantial increase over the roughly 
#2.7 billion in estinated Federal expenditures in fiscal year 
1980 . The Federa 1 go/ernrent supports ch i Id care through tax 
credits for individuals who incur child care expenses in order to 
be gainfully esploved and incoae tax exclusions for individuals 
who receive employex -pr '}vi ded day care. It also provides funds 
to States for child !:are prograas under the Social Services Block 
Grant, the Job Training Partnorship Act and the Aid to Fanllies 
with Dependent Children, and other programs* A total of fifty 
different Federal programs and tax provisions support child 
care . 

Among several offices within HHS, the Office of Human 
Development Ssrvices (HDS) has taken particular interest '.n 
the issue ot child care. The Social Services Block Grant is a 
formula grant program providing services for low-income persons 
aimed at prevenfing dependency, among other goals. Although 
States have consiC rable leeway m how they spend theit grants, 
all but four hav«i indicated that F#deral funding is being devotel 
to child care. States spend about tl.l billion per year for 
child care, of whicl about t660 million is from the Social 
Services Block Grant, while the - at is from State funds. In 
addition to the Social Services Block Grant, MDS h^s 
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undertaken a nuaber of child care initiativaa. The 
Administration for Children, Youth and Paailiee is conducting 
research and dssonstrat ion projects on the relationship of child 
care to job-related probleas such as absentseisa and job stress* 

on developing new aodbls of enployer-supported chiM care 
prograas. and cu helping establish coaautity child care systecs 
which include eaployers as a aajor source of support. HDS has 
recently funded two national stuMes on child care. One of the 
funded projects will enable the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children and the Urban Institute to produce a 
•National Study of Child Care Supply. Deiiand and Econoaic 
laportance, " providing an analysis of how child care aarkets 
operate and how they respond to the realities of work and fasily 
life in Aaerica today. We have also asked the National Acadeay 
of Sciences to analyze and discuss ^ range of chilJ day care 
policy options. 

For over twenty years, we hav^ shown our dedication 

.a providing coaprehensive child development services to children 

froa low incoae families through the Head S*^art prograa. 

Although Head St'^rt is no* a child care prograa. this prograa 

provides high quality, coaprehensive education, health. 

nutrition, social and other services priaarily '^o disadvantaged 

preschool children three years of age and older. We continue 

to seek innovative ways of serving ycxina children, with the 

involveaent of their faailies. through lapruveaent of the Head 

Start program and through coordination of Head Stait. public and 

private day care p iers. and the public school systeas . 
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The Child Development Associate (CDA) prograr, which is 
operated in association with the National Association for t 
Education of Young Children, provides nationally uniform 
credentials for child care. Th i rt y-o igh*- States and the District 
of Columbia have incorporated the CDA into their chilrl car.-> 
licensing -equi reraents. 

Sojnd public policy must recognize that parents and not 
government must make the deci s ions corcer n i ng the care of 
their children, that regulation of day care providers is 
the responsibility of State and loca'' ^ -'veriraents, and that 
partnerships between parents, employers, providers and government 
can helD expand the range of child care options available 
to parenLS. 

Government cannot solve the child care problem. Indeed, 
Federal policy that is too narrowly conceived can make natters 
worse. Government must take into account the needs of all 
parents wth younq children, not ^ust the needs of those who work 
outside the home. Many millions of children do not require day 
care outside the home becuase a parent cares for tiem. In fact, 
according to sus ^lata, 54.4% of children under age five have 
mothers at home. Federal policy must not neglect the n?eJ5 
of such parents or overlook the contributions they make to our 
nation's economic growth a*" to its futur*?. 
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Wnen parenti join the work force, they ■hould select the 
Xlnd of care which beet Beete fhe needs of their fa«ily. About 
one half of children under age five not in their Mothere ' care 
are cared for by relatives. G.oup ^y care centers care for only 
a snail percentage of children under ^g? five whose Mcthers work 
outLlde the home. Pa«lly psroviders are an important and too 
often overlooksd source of lay care. Many parents find that 
faally day care hoaes are More affordable and offer «ore flexible 
hours than day care centers. Governnent policy should not 
proBOce center -based day care over fa«Py day care, but rather 
should assure that parents have the broadest possible range 
of options froB which to choose. 

Such options should Include day care provided by charitable 
organltatlons. Including relicious institutions. Churches 
provide services to a great nunber of children, particularly 
poor children. Ml levels of governnenv should encourage this 
practice. We object to Many provisions of the bill. H.R. 3660, 
currently under consideration by this coaBittee. But perhaps 
the single aost egreglou -ovision of H.R. 3660 Is section 19 
which explicitly prohibits e expenditure of Federal funds for 
"sectarian purposes or actlvlMes." The bill elsewhere defines 
"sectarian" as " Jvanclng or promoting a particular religion 
or religion generally." and requires churches that directly or 
indirectly receive: assistance under the act to remove 
'311 religious symbols or artifacts" froB rooms where children 
arm cared for. 
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Churches are an important source of c ild day care. Many 
parents want their children to be exposed to -elig^ous training 
and values. Government sho Id not discourage thic choice. 

We also believe that the administration of child care 
procrans .hould rena.n at .he local level, because mdividu. 
States and communities are best suited to determine the neels an. 
priorities of the citizens. states, not the Federal 
government, shoa develop child care standards. The Federal 
government should not supplant State licensing standards a, d 
enforcement activities by promulgating regulations. stater 
should not. for example, be required to follow inflexible Federal 
procedures for public hearings, data collection, reporting, 
licensing, inspections, enforcement and information and referral 
programs. Moreover, a community focus .^ther than control 
by the Federal goverrment >- respects the cult ral. ethnic, 
regional, and phUosoph cal diversity ,n child rearing that most 
Americans consider so important to maintain. 

Finally, we believe that the Federal Go%.rnment must 
continue to develop partnerships among Federal, State and local 
governments and the private sector, while continuing its current 
fiscal support of child care. Such partnerships can help expand 
the range of optics 3vailablc to parents who seek child care 
services for their children. 
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These three principles — parental choice, State and local 
administration of day care programs, and th» development of 
public-private partnerships — must shape Fedv_ral policy on chili 
care. 

H.R. 3660, while it seeks to increase the availability of 
center-based day care services, does so at the expense of 
limiting parental choi'^e and increasing burdensome and costly 
Federal regulations. We oppose this bill because it entails 
additional Federal spending for purposes that can best be 
achieved through existing Federal program authorities, along 
with increased participation of State and local governments 
and the private sector. 
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In testirrcny before this Subco«nnuttPe on April 21,l'-^''i Ycth 
Robert Ret tor ^nd Fhyllis s-Kifly stated thc.t the AMl Im j 1 ' 
^HR ^bbO), in supporting c^ ' Id care, d iscr in i na t os agiin-.t 
•^trad^t ion.il" famjlies 'families who do not use chud care 
because they have a mother at home). They further stat -J thit 
families with both parents uorking are better off than thorc with 
only one in the labor market, so that legislation that support^ 
crild care represents a "reverse Robin Hood" policy because it 
wo lid tax tnc poor {the traditional families) a-,d give tc the 
rich (the dual earning parents) They also si-ggested that 
federal income tax policy, especially the child care tax c r- i.t 
discriminates against "traditional" families Mrs ^hlafiy 
further stcted thit it is only the wives in betccr-otf f.-rilir- 
that woi-Jc m the labor market 

how valid are these claims^ 

Are mo*-her-at-homf families discriainated 
against in federal policy? 

Any claim that supporting child cire "discriminate^" aqaimt 
traditional families has to be examined in the context of 
federal policy more generally Although Shlafly, Rector, and 
others claim the tax system discriminates against nothe r ' at -hone 
families, actually the opposite is true. In work by the Trlian 
Institute and of ers, the federal incoire tax system and thp 
social security system were shown to be supportive nt thn 
traditional mother-at-hoitie family at the expense of wot king 
wives (and single people) , ^ 



See Chapters 7 and 8 in Xhe_S_u. bt^e Revolu tion, rd Ralph 
E. Smith, The Urban Institue, Washiigton, D.C. , 1970 
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In the in ^rt trtx o^ttcn, *"hc- in^'ome 'plittin>j ^. r ov j i '"ii 
bonolit'-^ tii.lit.onal t,ir lies (or anv fa-^ilv m whi^h oro < ^ 
iocs not uork for noncji In most Furofcan cnuntr.^s, tbcrt- 
no inccmo splitting .illowod The tax rate for two-^ rncr <v n'l<^ 
was shown tc tr higher than for single earner cocpl' . avd '..uti 
th.-in for single people, -^o much so that it would h.ivf> P'^i^^ j 
two-earner couples to divorce Because of this inequit/ the 
special deduction for named couples n which both work u.t- 
instituted Ihe child care tax c»-edit also redrebr>od the 
inequities These couples faced As a result oT the re.ont t>ix 
reform, the leaeral income tax system now benefits t ->^di 1 1 on,^ 1 
families -von rore. The increase in the allowance for deperdor>t' 
(the porbonal exemption) to $2,000 benefits the traditional 
family more, because women who stay home have more children thin 
those who work in the labor market. Tax refoim also elinim*^cJ 
the special deduction for the dual-working married c^iplp.i vs^rth 
$6 billion in The revenue losses caused by mtreasing the 

personal exemption to $^^,000 average $27 billion yearly (V S 
Congress, Jcint Coirmittee on Taxation). These figures ^ro ..irqn 
than the revenue losses that result from the child care tax 
credit (5 .5 billion in 1988) Recent estimates of the revenue 
lost because of income splitting are unavailable, but ^re surely 
relatively large 

It should also be renembered that working wives are p'^Jl^:i^g 
income tc^xes--the child care credit i^^ a return to then of sore 
of the taxes they pay because of the costs of working outside the 
hone and because the tax system financially dircDurages rather 
than encourages their employment. The child care zn\ credit 
makes the systt n a little less discouraging. 

In social security, the system provides large benefits to a 
married person with a dependent rpouse Couples Jn which both 
have woiked all their Iwes and single people pay the benefits 
for those dependents For example, married men do not P^y nore 
than single men with the same income, though they (and then 
wi\es\ will receive much more in benefits. Couples in which both 
hav'_ worked most of their adult lives do not usually receive Tnore 
in social becurity benefits than those m which only one nenbor 
worked, though they have paid more m social security tax^s 

Evaluating the impact of any one provision can only be done 
in the context of the whole. On the whole, are traditio-al 
families suffering grave iniustices as a result of federal tax 
policy^ The clear answer is no. They benefit m ma^y ways 
Those suffering the injustices are still the \'orkinq couples, 

As the Congress \nows, it is difficult to design '■jroad 
social policies — such as income taxes and social security--in a 
way that is fair to many different t/pes of families and to 
individuals in a variety of situations. 
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^-or nvoro Also, ot ccuiso. tru=- dt-hono nothor pio>MM. 
s.TM.^^. tor her ta-.il> fron *'huh ^f r fan.l, i*r. m - 
«-o* ^1-parison purpoi^e^, th<^ .3l>je ct bor sti^io '^J. 
..iK-u^itcd n' j idcita to her tariiy inrono :r t^ .J^ i- 
,,nJ aiJit on,-, c^jKI riiadp, tno a^eraqe inc .-.^s - ^ 
n-ilit'L^ --vid closer The truf ecrr.-i -t..j. 
t>{:o'^ -1 li-i.ir^ ir, dilli^uit to dis.-ern 

,.>t - iJ^c -3 , ^v^o, -i-i "otnorr. ^rr .-t^.r.'l 
^j.^tt ^o-^.n ^enbe ruqqcst s th-it thf^, teo^ 
ou^s.dr> tMt- here is .orth it--the/ and their f^^"'-;^'; 
n.iir "ort. th^n they lose M.-in, t.irilies seer tc tc. . to 
It nU>s r.. uult earners to Thieve the ^.t^r.iird of 
.iei>ire Tnose f^nilies thcit ecu Id ^ttord to hn.'O >. M 
ho-^ tc oir.- lor a child frll-tirn, but -ho do not do s-- 
tl^e i irqe! ; rc-"es thit a ^.eLcni '^i-rir-' r^r«-r.r 
proCi^eE: Tr, our .cc.et,, the. are free to - «> t— t .h 
the. .t iPHfite the fact th^t tax F-'Oli-, -in 

'»t -irr^fi iple tfinviies *ith ^hll'lrt', <.,ivr 1 
^ • , -,1 , - ; \ ^ t-c earners As ot . ^H'-^, . n ^ • • ' ' ' 

-irritJ . '-clp ti-ilirs both tne metier and f ith^r 
. ,j ^ ,n < r percent, onj.> the lather *-ir>-' .'i 

-^ii/t* 1' perLen*", onlj the nother does 

u t «--^rf,r i^inc^i> fannies uith two earning parent- 
^^^.v.-r -t , tfon those with onl> one e.irner 
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children under IB 
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Are Bothers in better-off families more 
likely to work outside the home? 



No. Except for families near the poverty level, worren 
whose hjsbands have lower incomes are more likely to uorV 
outsid;* the home. The more the husband earns the less Ukrly the 
wife 1** to work outside the home* 

Earnings of Husband Percent of Wives 

with Farnings 

less than $15, 000 o*>.9 
$15,000-$19,999 72.3 
$20,000-$24,999 71.7 
$25,000-$29,999 71.1 
$30,000-$34,999 68.8 
$35,000-549,999 63.5 
$50,000-$74,999 59.3 
$75,000 or mere 46.5 

Source: U S. Bureau of the Census, Hone y In co me of Houbehol_gb^ 
Families, and Persons in th e United Sta -e& 1984 Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 151, :-»ble 22, p.'^'^ 



Most women work out o^ economic neces:.tty. 



Not only do more wonen work in the paid labor for^e when 
their husbands* incomes are lower, wage-working wives contribute 
a higher proportion of family income for families at tie lowe r 
end of the income distribution. The a% "irage wife contr jtes 
approximately 30 percent to her family s income, but wives of 
husbands who earn between $10,000 and $1S,000 per year, 
contribute over 40 percent, and at very low incones, wives 
contribute even more. Lcwar income families depend more on the 
wives' earnings than do families at the uppp*- end.^ 

~hus while earning additional income is a choice for many 
women--in the sense that their husbands could afford to support 
them if they preferred, for many others — the vast ma]or:ty--it 
a clear economic necessity. 



2 See Francine D. Blau and Marianne A. Ferber, Chapter s 
in The Economics of Women. Me n, and Work , Prentice Hall, 1996, 
and U.S. Bure-ju of the Census, Money In co me of Hous eholds. 

Families, and Per s ons m the United Sta' sj J. 984 , Current 

Population Reports, :;eriei; P-60, No. 151. 
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FaBilies with young children are not as 
well off as parents with older children 
or faailics with no children. 

Families with children under six are poorer tnan other 
families. These families therefore especially need have two 
parents in the labor market >o raise their standard ot .ivmg 
?oung parents have an especially high incidence of poverty As 
noted in my testimony. 40 ^ercent of families that ha^ e children 
under six, where the parent is under 25, are poor. 

As the family income data above show, children under ^ix are 
pDorer than other children. If their parents mother and father 
or mother only, are already working outside the home, good 
quality aflcrdable child care can help them get a good start in 
life improving the child care ♦"..ese children now have is 
crif cal. 

Does subsidizing child care amount to 
subsidizing higher income couples? 

No Robert Rector's testimony states that "over 80 percent 
of young children using day care come from affluent two-parent/ 
two-earner couples." This statement is based on data from the 
Hay 1987 Census Bureau report, Whn'f? ^^"^^"V^^ ^'tf^^ ^TVuZl 
Population Reports, Series P-70. No 9), which fow that of those 
children under 3 years of age with wage working mothers 81.3 
percent have mothers who are married with spouse present. 
Several points should be noted about this statement. 

First this IS not that surprising, nearlv percent of 

children under 5 live with two parents and ou^ ^t as many 

married mothers work as do single mothers.^ those using 
child care will be about the sane proportion. 

second, these data refer to all children ising all types of 
child care (not only day-care, which usually ccnnotes a 
particular type of child care, namely an organized group 
faciUty). Because single mothers are msifi lUvely to "se child 
care centers than married mothers, less than 80 percent (78 
percent) of those chi^-..n using child care centers have two 
earning parents 

Third, no data in th^s publication report the use of ^^ild 
care by fanily income In othe. words. Rector's statement that 
"ese children come fro^ "affluent" families is not supported by 



3 see the statistical appendix of lhe_Aneocan„_Wgnan^_19R_7_- 
ed Sara E. Rix, Norton and Co.. 1987. 
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data He is basinc ^is claim that they are affluent on the tact 
that, -js noted abovt, families in which the wife works in th-- 
labor force have higher ave_rage family incor.e 

Fourth, Rector also assumes that all those irothers who are 
"married, .^pouse present' have husbands who are working This i'-. 
not necessarily true. The Censuij Bureau found 6 million wivor 
who earn nore than their husbands, A million bocai se tne 
husbands were not emplcyed full-tim" year-round, were ill, 
disabJed, or retired ^ 

Th^ tendency to l-:L«il families with two earning parents 
"affluent' is growino. in the Executive Summary of Chil_d_.Cdre A 
Workforc e Issue , the recently released Department of Labor stud^ , 
the "74 percent of maii working parents with children under 14 
[who] have a family income of more than $25,000," are, in the 
next sentence labeled "upper income " Upper incc-^c used to be 
term that referred to the top 1/4, or perhaps the top 1 ^ ot thr 
income distribution It hardly makes sense to refer tc the f^r 
3/4 of an income distribution as "upper income ** Ves, i^urcly 
these fanilies are better off than single parent famlie?. i ut 
they are not on the average affluent, nor arc the najority of 
them affluent. 

Part of what is going on here is "money il lusion " 
Inflation over the past 20 years has approximately tripled the 
average family money income- For some, $25,000 in fa'^ily inconr 
may sound like a lot. Certainly, the $46,779 cited by Mrs 
Shlafly as lib percent of the median family incone in 
Connecticut does Certainly, these incomes sound like puch 
more than the a-nounts today's fifty ycar-olds had for their 
families in 1967, when they wei'e (perhaps) young parents. Put in 
1967 dollars, $45,0C0 amounts to less than $15,000 and $?^j,000 
amounts to less than $8000. Today, $25,000 is less than the 
median income ror all families and less than the average male 
*orkcr earns woikiiig full-time ye<ir-round. 

To lampoon this as a bill for yuppies is to p\^'y upon 
people's money i 1 lusion--what sounds like high family incorr 
today IS nimply not so A bill that helps the bottom half ot 
the income distribution, or even the botton "3? jjprTnt f^incu 
the bill illows states to provide assistance to fanili^s *5th 
incomes up to 115 percent of the state's rcdian farulv mc^-v) i 
not a yuppie bill 



^ Supanne M Bianchi, "Wives Who Farn More Than Their f'u b^ndr 
lal De moq rarhic Anali£,er, CD'^-RO-o, V Bureau ot thn Cm-^' , 1 
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TESTIMONY OF SMl\ FAITH [X)RFM' N, Ml) 



CHAIR OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE O J MATERNAL/CHILD WtirAkE 



Oh THF 

NE\^ YORK COUNTY MEDICAL *>OCIETY 

BEFORE iHE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
OF THL 

EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE 
or THE 

UNITED STATES HOUSE "F REPRESENTATIVES 
Apnl 21, 1988 

'Aot delivered in nerson. but suumuteJ in *ru'rg) 
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TESTIMONY TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
OF THE 

EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE 
OF THE 

UNITFD STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



Chairrran Kildee, Congressmen a'".^ distinguished guests. I am Docor S."ill> I aith Do'^f'T a" 
Chair of the Special Committee on Maternal/ Chi'd Welfare at the \e\^ U^k CoLn;\ Medical 
Society I am a apeciahst 'n obstetrics and gynecology as \*,e'l as publ c heal'h'preNcntKe 
med cme I am pleased to have the opportunity to address vou today and spejk ,a support of j^e 
A.M for Better Child Care Services 

The following s a letter the NYCMS has already sent to those Ne* YorK legislators v^ho 
vier^ not supporting the bill as of March 36. 19S8 

"As physicians, we are very concerned al> ut the *e'l-bein^ of our nation's farrii'es We 
behe\e that the federal governrnt-. t must enter into a child-care parf^ersh'p and are \ ru.ng to 
ask that you make child-care a top priority by supporting the Act for Better Chi'd Cart 
Services, (S 1885. H k 3660) 

A groiAing number of \sorMrg fa'^nijes are also dissatisfied with their cnild-care 
arrangements and say chuo-care problems adversely affect their work In a Fort ^j p ,^ magazirc 
St. dv of 400 parents with childien younger than 12, child-care dissatisfaction vNas the most 
reliable predictor of absenteeism and unproductive work time Even well-to-do families 
struggle vM»h child-ca'*e issue We see t*"c cffcc* of stress or. families m our waiting roA.jms 
every day 

One in four of our children poo'' Over h..!f ^e c'^iidren 'ivirg in femaV headed 
households are poor The parents of these childrer must have access to child care tn ordr* to 
escape their poverty and provide their children wi h a decent standard of living But the high 
cost and limited supply of child care make it all bit impossible for low-income oarents to 
secure the child care that thpy need The average annual cost of child care — $3,000 per child 
— is 47 pt rcent of tne median income of a single mother with a child under age six According 
to the U S General Accounting Ofice, about oO percent of Aid To Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) recipients were prtventpd from participating .n work programs because they 
could not find child care 

While the lack of affordable child care has a negative impact on the economic well-being 
of parents and their children, the uneven quality o*" care has devastating implications for our 
nation's future Ov«.r half c''our babies now have working n,onpr« THocp c^"'d'"e" "eed ^'gh 
quality child care to develop properly, to be prepared do well m school and to lead productive 



The Ac* for Better Child Care Services would move this country toward a respons-ole 
child-care policy It is an investment in our future, one we can not afford to defer Fatl-TC to 
invest now jeopardizes t^ie health. <;afety and economic sez-urity of our childrer and the future 
oi our nation We urge you to sup;^ he Act for Better Child Care Services " 

I preser* you with this letter because it states some of our concerns quite concisely but I 
wojld like to add a few '•ema'^ks 



adult Itvps 
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,n.vt!,.iK 'IT ^'''^^^ f^^'^"--'^ ps>chotog>cal and health issues are 

^5^!. I ; .^''^^^ poorest segment of our socetv IS our children The receitlv nnbli hed 
ChjljJan4Ac)c>:»«nA toUh Proh'c Nc^^ Uv.k St^ie IPS^.stat.s th.t poveriv .'the smg 
most pouerful predicioi of poor health among children and that it is assocuned sv.th poor 
nutrition, substandard housing, dtsruptise social enMronmcnt. and lack of health inhumation 
Lnemploved underemploved parents are less hkel> to ha\e hei^Ith insurance and 

P^L^^'J'^^^" I'l^^lv to receive prescntive care or irr^n^ediate trcv-ent of 

health problems The> are therefore more likely to fall .11. suffer ad^ erse consequences from 
illness and die ihdn children with greater economic resources 

It ^o'lou s that employment increases the family's intcme lc\cl ?n<\ improxeb chnu-er's 
access to health insur.ince COM rage L're",plov ment ccn^erselv m adduiun to IcaMrg t^'e 
familv umnbu-ed. has a desiructue effect on fam.K st.ibMitv lo.idirs- to dnorcf or m other 
cases stress v^i.ich niay result in child abuse ird neglect The CM!j\iPd \do'esj:ent Hfaifi 
frpn..e a'so sta'es that children's econonic \,e!l-being a"d thcrcto-e thcr hcMth is'stVoncIx 
related to household composi tie; and that. Mron^i) 

"In New York State in j^SO children Ining in families maintained bv sir .le mothers ucre 
^.^ times more likely to be living be'ov^ t.he poverty threshold than ^ere chiVl-en I'Mne wh 
married couples, and over \v. ice as likel> as those living with single fathers (CCF. l^SS) " " 

As stated previouslv. about 60 percent of Aid to Families wuh Dependent Children (\}-DC) 
recjpiems are prevented from participating m *ork programs because thev t.^n lot find ch Id 
care If those mothers were able to work or receive training to nrovide them with skil's so that 
t lev >.ere employable, it wo.M not onlv save the morev no., pa., to :hem ,n assistance t 
uould he.p '.^ bu.ld a social stiULture in \.h'ch \.e c-^n dcvelcp educated. Kni tN -K^nn^e— '-^ 
\^e need ht -hv. educated r ?op!e to support a clcnocratic sssiem As someone .'ut u or''' 
future ism >me veo snaii hands ' 

tn.fL^HV^u"'"'^ on the effect, of l.ct nf.hildc.re on poc^r children, but those ^.Loare^ble 
to affo.d the best i i child care have similar problems Good care is hard to find One of the 
reasons for this is economic - parking lot attendants are paid more than child-care v^orkfcrs 
The ABC bill addresses the iss.e of ccmpensat'on for child-care staff I's \.ell as other issues in 
a v.ay v^h:ch >A,ould improve »he quality of child care for all families For example states \.nu]rt 
be required to review and update their hcensing standards periodicalK ,o meet min^n^um 
federal standards ,n key areas such az staff-child ratio, group size, health and ^.ifetv ard 
pirental involvement Minds would also be provided to h^re and train an cdequate n'u.nber of 
tTonitonng staff to assure programs cnmpiv with the standards and child care staff v^ouid be 
required to hase 15 hours per >ear of in-service training Funds ,ld also be made avjilabie 
tc states for local resource and referral nrngiams which wnulr^ help jII p.iren's fnd ru'ilitv 



fs fp.'l whiT the\ .irc 
res;v-sb. S^.hstresb 



Thi< v^ould heip lo rcl,L'Vv> tie stiebb t* ,ii even \<eIl-'o-do f.in^ 
i".*bif tof.nd rel -U'-c quih'N t'-'W c.*re .VHi mt-et a" nf the r t.^'u 

can nls^destrov fair Iv reLit,(i, ^-ip" and.,dverselv ?fffci fe psc ^.)'nf.-c.'! divt'-.n ont of 
clu d which can lead to sub^t.-ce abuse sincdenrotVr r.inifcsiat ni s of poor s^f mapc as 
well as child abuse ^ ^ 

Thed.alopuewhi-h -s ta^ i-u pl.-^ce arou'id .he chikl-c.>r,> 5ssue .,t th-s rrm rnt -s tve'v bit 
asin'po.tant as the one concerr.n- uni- 1 rsal access to education in !iMfer^o;,Mn tints ird will 
determine cn.r future pbo as nation in the world He.ilth and wel'-bei l' are necess-^rv 
societal budding b'ock- L'n'ess wi^ealire t'lat the care of our chHd^en s a pu^Jx a-d not a 
P".ate responsibiht, we w,ll f^'i 'n hind me Cher industnol zed rvi,u-s whou-do- th,. , 
nation s preaifst resourte 's iti st^ftwnre — its pi'i>p'e 

Thank so^j ''oi t^^ s op^-i, t , : , U) .'ddiess \ou 
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May 20, 1983 



WASHINGTON OFFKE 

8i516lH STR^n, NW 
WASHINGTON 0( 20006 
202 347 7417 



The Honorable Dale Kildee, 
Ch?«innan 

Subcomisittee on Human Resources 
House Education and Labor Comisittee 
320 Cannon HOB 
Washington, DC 20515 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 



The International Ladles' Garment Workers' Union ap~ 
predates the opportunity to submit a statement for the 
hearing record on H.R. 3660, the Act for Better Child Care 
Services. The ILGWU strongly supports this comprehensive 
approach to child care policy in the United States. We 
believe this legislation is an excellent step forward in 
helping to meet the needs of working parents and their families 

The enactment of H.R. 3660 is a priority for the ILGWU, 
and we loc^ forward to working with you for swift passage of 
this very important Lill. On behalf of the ILGWU, I want to 
thank you for your leadersnip on this issue and for your 
unwavering commitment to help America's workers. 

Respectf ully — ' 

Evelyn Dubrow 
Vice President and 
Legislative Director 
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May 1988 



It should come as no surprise to learn that the 
international Ladies- Garment Workers' Union strongly 
supports H.R. 3663, The Act for Better child Care 
Services, introduced by the distinguished Chairman, 
Representative Dale Kildee and cosponsored by many of 
his House colleagues. The ILGWU is largely a union of 
working women and working mothers, with a long and 
distinguished history of protecting our children. 
Because 851 of Il^WU members are women who are low- 
and moderate-income workers, our union has played 
a leading role for years in the fight to 3nact child 
care legislation. Morn recently, the ILGWU ha. gained 
child care benefits in collective bargaining contracts 
and has established child care programs for our own 
ILGWU members as well. 

in 1987, tho ILGWU joined with more than loo 
organizations as part of a broad coalition committed to 
the enactment H.R. 3660, a comprehensive approach m 
federal child care legislation to help working parents 
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and then fv^rilies. Vcu can be assured that the ILG'.rj 
will help ucrK for svift passage cf this very i-^pcr^.^.rr. 
bill. 

H.R. 3f60 ^ . e first r.aior piece cf leqislation 
T.ore tr.an a decade designed to expand the availability of 
affordable, high-quality child care m the U.S. The bill 
;%ould authorize $2.5 billion in federal funds (^ith a 20 
percent natch in stcte money) to help low- and noderate- 
income fanilies pay for care, strengthen basic federal 
health and safety standards, including personnel 
qualifications and staf f-to-child ratios, and increase 
parents* involvement in child care. 

By all accounts, the United States is in the iridst 
of a terrible crisis in child care services. The statistics 
on the crowing number of families in this country where 
both parents or a single parent work outside of the 
home have been documented very persuasively over the past 
decade. The ILGWU believes that there is no point to ar«^ue, 
as some do, that a parent should be at home with his or her 
children. The fact is th^t for many families staying home 
is not financially possible and for Oi..iicx.3, it is not the 
option s"-'lected by the parent or parents. AG a nation, we 
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must be realistic about the changed ecorcn^c and social 
circumstances for Anerm families and commit a much greater 
level of federal investing - to assi a that children of work:ng 
parents - and all children - have available to them the 
kind of affordable, quality child care services which your 
legislr-* ion encourages. 

Within our own union and for some of our ILgwu members, 
we can highlight modest gains m quality child care programs. 

In 1983, for example, after a petition-drive by 
1,000 immigrant garment workers in New York City's Chinatown 
who were desperately in need of child care, ILGWU 
Local 23-25, together with employers in the garment industry 
and the New York City's Agency for Child Development, opened 
a neighborhood day care center for the children of ILGWL 
members. The Garment Industry Day Care Center of Chinatown 
began and remains a cooperative effort of govern-jent-labor- 
business and was the firsv public-private day care center 
in the city for workers in a particular industry. The ILGWU 
hampioned the cause of its workers, and we now h-vo a 
thriving cnild care program providing high qualxty care 
for 80 children betwecin the ages of 2 and 6 years. Parents 
for the most part are Chinese-speaking immigrant garment 
workers, and the main language at the center is English. 
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The Chinatown day care center spends about :;>ioo 
each woek co meet the costs of caring for a child. Approx- 
mately one-third of that cost is paid for by union-employer 
contributions. The children's parents pick up about 10% 
of the costs, and governmeiit pays the remaining share. 
Parents' contributions are based on a sliding fee scale, 
depending Oix i family's ability t-> pay ar.J can range from 
no fee to $55 a week per child. 

The ILGWU knew that the Chinatown project was a 
success. Recently, we were pleased to learn that the 
Cor. jressional Caucus on Women's Issues in its Child Care 
Challenge Pioneer Award program for longstanding commitment 
to child care recognized our q^iality program and awarded 
a certificate to ILGWU Local 23-25. 

While the ILGWU can and does point with great pride 
to this model child care program for our members, we are pain- 
fully aware that hundreds of more children of garment workers 
are on waiting ]ists and need the services of a day care 
program like the irment Industry Center. Instead of being 
able to serve these children, we must turn them and their 
families away. 
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A recent New York Times article written about the 
Chinatown Center called i^. a "haven fo- 80" [children] and 
went on to say that the need for day care for the children 
of Chinatown's garment workers has never been greater at 
the same time that funding sources are more difficult to 
find. "...the assistant director of the Chinatown Planning 
council, a private group that manages the garment industry 
center, said the day care shortage is so severe that 
mothers occdsionaliy bring their children to the center 
even though they arr not enrolled; they have nowhere 
else to go." Day care slots are so tight in Chinatown's 
16 public and private centers, that ILGWU parents "who are 
turned away must scramble to find relatives or friends, or 
well-recommended strangers, to 3 ook after their children. 
£ome children are simply left home alone," according to 
the Council's director. 

A New York Times editorial as well {see attached) 
credits the five-year pioject for its serious, purposeful 
work. 

This II^WU experience is instructive. We have 
been an active partner in establishing a small and effective 
program, using public and private money, to provide quality 
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care and educational advantages for children of ILGWU 
parents. At the same tine, th^re are ^.housands more ILGWU 
parents and children whose need for siipilar programs ±s unmet. 
Their situation represents the larqer urgent national need 
for affordable, quality child jare. The lack of access to 
this kind of care for America's children and families requires 
a national comini.Tnent to develop solutions to the problem. 
H.R. 3660 takes a significant step in that direction. 

The ILGWU strongly supports the scope and objectives 
of H.R. 3660 and has made enactment: of The Act for Better C^ - Id 
Care Services and ILGWU priority. Yea can count on us to be 
there in this legislative effort. 

Thank you for considering the views of the ILGWU on 
this matter. 
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TH£ NEW YORK TIMES 
April 1, 1988 



Fair Chance in Chinatown 
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iJfBriaiwi<w'iafiw>«diodprotrMLlTiiycM 

^^JtftaeiMt Hi ^ iwH eu b« u touH^ a 
M^tetad ai^ k ite diy, thayn aworM 
" MBir; aad must ba aaeortad 
baoait AaMlB|! In a city oT ia-ywH)kl 
■whew aoiia^ftarqid crack deaJera. to haw diU- 

iraatad Ute iba cttMraa they an I 

Ttuai ttoOaraaM taduauy Day Can CMtar ia 



unuauAi on many levda. Ifi tfic f Int in tha dty to b# 
«i<^»nad by both pubUe and pnvata fundi: and the 
flrat to aaive chlldrtn of worten in a ainglt mdna* 
try. Bacausa thj hiUdlnc la home in aeveraJ «ociai 
pro)ecta, it worita racher like an old>faahlonad tec- 
UMient houaa. To aet the earner la to hope that one 
lalooklaiattbafutuiK. 

tt jhe ^Odrao at the Oarmcnt Induitry Day 
Care Canter are ftrantera in a atranie land. 80 are 
all Amerlca'i poor cMtdren. THa dlffemce is that 
the fbmer are fatttng imraAioad to the Umtad 
SUtM^ latter, aome of whoaa f amiUea have been 
here tor generaOooa. may never get to know il No 
wonder ee many of thero don't lei thoae welI4ntio- 
doned ffleaaaiee about auymg In adwu and avoid- 
ni pn^iancy and stleklni out a becianing jot. 
Vmf mm aa weU be Uatanlni to a toniai laa- 
luRfa. aad In a way they am 

l» «ouJd be easy to make too much of one day* 
carj eanterthataer.eilOdilldmvooaihoaitrini 
at that And the center la not ytc five years old eo it'i 
too aox to kTfOW how Its ahunnl wtU turn out One 
ihbu'i certain now: Theyra fettini a chance, a fair 
chance, that many othar ymt Amerlcaoi need. 
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Tcslimony in Support of 
The Aci for Belter Child care 
HB 3(j60 

House Commitiee on Education and Labor 
SuhLpmniiuee on Human Relations 

Submitted by "to5, National Association of Working Womei. 



')^c> National \s.ociation of Working Women is pleased to provide 
..stnionv m suppor. of the \c'. for Dott.r Child Care 9to5 is an 
or^^.nization of vomen otlicc v,orkc:s vith ove: 14.000 members in all 50 
sil^es Office and clerical vork is the single largest job category for v.omen 
,n 'tn.s country, accounting for one out of esery three jobs Our members 
and their cc uorker. desperately need help in locating, paying for. and 
.i...m.n..g t.ic quality of care nioviaea for intrir children while mey are at 
V. ork 

Th- rise of indi-s.rul 'vork in t'le early r^'^l of this century brought 
about \hc ^olIa^^^ of th. extended family Consequently the most pressing 
so.nl need m the 1930 ^ ^^as for the elderly who no longer were likely to 
i.vc wah their chUaren The government responded by creating social 
,ecunt\ 

The recent nse r\ the low-paid setMce sector has created the need for 
-arnrr ilies and ushered women into the workforce 
\*o.hc^s are Mot at home .^ny more The most pressing social need of the 
lt^H)s v^ill b for J. lid care and family policies 

Profile of a ^^orklns rnothcr 

The situation ot one ^to-S member illustrates the need of the many 
hou^aIui^ of low income workm; women who will benefit from the 
pissa^ic of this hill 

Kav IS the moiher ot a tour >ear old With ten years m her current job 
^nd two >ear business dcgr.c she earns jus^ over $10,000 per year Her 
diu-.er IS enrolled iti on. of onlv tx^n gu^e^nment subsidized programs in 
Orcein illc SC On her income Kax .annot alford any other program 
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"If my daughter's program were cut and she lost that place, I wou!d 
have no choice but to quit work and keep her at home," says Kay "Then 
who would pay the rent''" 

Like most low -income working mothers, Kay is very concerned about 
the quality of care that her daughter receives "Our public school system is 
based on a belief that children from every background and income deserve 
an equal education," says Kay "Education docsnt begin when a child 
enters first grade My daughter deserves the ^ame chance as a child 
whose pa ;nis can afford a Montesson pre-school I want the same 
quality program for my daughter that every parent docs - but I have no 
choice of where to ssnd her Dav care quality should not be based on 
family income " 

Families Need Help 

Less than 10% of families today have a father in the workforce and a 
mothei at home with the children Women must work today lo help their 
families survive Two worker families have lower average incomes today 
than a single worker family of 15 years ago. But child care costs cat up a 
major share of most families' earnings. Eighty percent of women cam less 
than $18,000 per year, and clerical workers average just $14,000 annually 
On these salanes, easily a quarter of take-home pay goes for the child care 
expenses for just one child 

Families are not getting much help from their employers In spite of 
recent media attention, only 3.000 of the nation's 6 million businesses help 
their employees in any way -- that is one half of onft percent. 

The states, with a few notable exceptions, are not tilling tlic gap In 
19SS r.eaily half of the siaics (23) were providing fewer children with 
child care assistance through Title XX than they did in 1981 

Our nation can afford the ABC bill 

In this era of deficits and budget tightening, every elec ed official must 
lake a close look at the cost of new legislation The Act foi Belter Child 
Care would cost $2 5 billion m its first year But this cost • hould be put 
into perspective 

In 1987. the U S devoted $410 billion of the budget to military 
spending In 1938 a special, one time request was made for an additional 
'less than six' Stealth bombers, at an estimated cost of $2 3 billion, to 
replace planes which had crashed While we do not question the need to 
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defend our country, wc would certainly argue that caring for our children 
IS of equal tmportance For the pnce of six airplanes, the ABC bill can 
provide assistance to an esumated 10 million children who are in need of 
daycare. 

Our nation can not afford the alternatives 

Lack of decent chiM care nftcn forces low income families onto public 
assistance programs A single mother simply can not afford to take a job 
when she has no one to help with her current 'job' -- caring for her 
children 

* Nearly two-thirds of welfare participants in five state studies say that 
difficulty with child care arrangements is the main problem m seeking and 
keeping jobs 

* 76% of women who have given up job hunting cite child ca. ' problems 
as the reason 

* A 1982 Censjs Bureau study found that over one in three non-working 
high school drop-outs would go to work if they would find affordable child 
care 

The ABC bill is good economic policy as well as essential 
family policy 

Investing in decent child care for working parents provides benefits to 
all parents, children, employers and taxpa>ers 

* In Ohio, every $1 spent on child care savss $4 in welfare program 
costs. 

* Irt Colorado, state subsidies for child care amount to only 38% of the 
cost of providing one unemployed mother with AFDC und Medicaid 

* A .982 National Employer Supported Child Care survey found that 95% 
of corporations offering child care programs reported measurable benefits 
including drops in absenteeism and tardiness, and increases in 
productivity, ob performance and morale 

* Long-te m studies of the effects of Headstart and other pre school 
educational programs on low-income children demonstrate ihat these 
children are more likely to graduate from high school and less likely to 
commit crimes or get pregnant during their teenage years 

We can not turn back the clock to an era when a husband's wag*^ 
enabled his wife to st?y home to care for iheir children Kay and the 
thousands of mothers and fathers like her need help to maintain their 
families and jobs Fanilies. businesses and slate govemrrenis can each 
play a role But the enormous task of providing quality, aff-^rdable care lor 
our nation's children is one in which the federal government can and 
should play a part 
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. consensus among voters >h.> an .ppropn.te role for the 

federal gcvernmen. .s lo provide support and coord.nauon for the critical 
job of canng for rh.Idren whose parents must work 

^" ^" «° » *»y "> "-"Ung both the 

social and economic ot our country. 
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The National Associa'..on of Manufacturers is a voluntary business asso- 
"11'^ ^^-^ corporations, large and small, located in eveor 
state Members range m size from the very large to the more than a.OOO 
smaller manufacturing firms, each with fewer than 500 employees NAM 
member companies employ 85 percent of all workers in manufacturing 
and produce more than 80 percent of the nation's manufactured goods 
NAM IS af'iliated with an additional 158.000 businesses through ,ts 
Associations Council and the National Industrial Council 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Over the past year, the availability of childcace has 
generated national attention as the rapid entry of wome.. into the 
workforce continues. Given the ongoing national debate on 
childcare and the abundance of federal childcare initiatives 
pending in Congress, the National Association of Manufacturers 
believes that before proceeding with a tederal legislative 
solution, there must first be an evaluation of existing 
federal ly-iunded childcare programs at the national, state and 
local levels in the public and private sectors; and there must 
also be cooperative efforts to educate the business community and 
the general public on existing childcare programs and options. 

The NAM outlines five concepts that it believes are crucial 
to any federal childcare legislation, and must be addressed as 
the congressional debate continues: flexibility in the workplace 
to facilitate adapting to changing employee needs; focus on local 
level decision-making; maximizing involvement and cooperation 
between employers , "^mpl oyees and communities ; liability concerns 
associated with provision of childcare services; and federal 
budgetary realities. These suggested guidelines were issued 
February 1988, and are incorporated in the NAM'S policy on 
corporate programs for working parents, which states in part that 
childcare benefits may comprise an important component of 
employer-pr ovideC benefits. 

AS Congress continues to craft childcare legislation, we 
urge them to bear in mind that the NAM cannot support any federal 
childcare measure incorporating legislative mandates which would 
require employers to provide speci«.ied chi Idcare- related 
benef i ts . 

The NAM suggests that a thorough review of existing federal 
programs be performed to determine whether federal doll'irs are 
being spent in a cost-effective manner. There has also been 
significant growth in private sector programs addressing 
childcare needs, although the number of firirs actually offering 
direct childcare assistance remains rela'-ively low. It is 
apparent that many companies believe on-s^te childcare is the 
only option available in assisting employees with childcare 
needs. Education aim^'d at increasing private sector awareness of 
the variety of workplace options that can be helpful to working 
parents will play an important role in stimulating greater 
corporate involvement in childcare assistance. 

Evaluation of existing programs and education as to existing 
options should be the prelude for consideration of any federal 
childcare measure so that Congress can target its limited fiscal 
resources where they will do the most good. The NAM encourages 
Congress and business alike to continue to explore the many 
diverse alternatives for assisting parents in meeting their 
childcare requirements, and we hope co continue to work with 
Congress as it proceeds with childcare legislation. 
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STATEMENT ON CHILDCARE 
PROGRAMS 

BY 

DIANE J. GENEROUS 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 

SUBMITTED TO THE 
EDUCATION AND lABOR SUBC01MI I'TEE ON 
HUMAN RF'^'^'JRCES 

APRIL 21 , 1988 



The National Association of Manufacturers is pleased to 
submit this statement to the Education and Labor ':ubcommi ttee on 
Human Resources on the issue of childcare. 

Changing Deaographics 

Women now comprise 45 percent of all workers in the United 
States, and over 70 percent of women between the ages of 25 and 
34 are in the workforce. Labor statistics consistently show a 
steady increase in the number of mothers in the workforce, 
reflecting that neaily two-thirds of mothers with children under 
fourteen are working and over half of all mothers with children 
under three are working, as women with children continue to enter 
and remain in the workforce in record numbers, the question of 
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who IS taking care of these children is being cai«- i ns a 
national issue. 

NAM Response 

In 1986 the NAM Board of Directors adopted an official 
policy on corporate programs for working parents, recognizing 
that social and economic forces have dramatically altered the 
composition of our workforce. This policy statement recommends 
to employers that as they adapt to the new workforce 
demographics, they must seek to accommodat<» working parents by 
offering as broad an array of benefits options as is economically 
viable. One such option specifically suggested was child and 
dependent care programs, including on-site or near-site daycare 
centers, daycare subsidies, and rhildcare vouchers, /-^-" tional 
options included alternative work scheduling, part-time work 
where desired and flexible banefits plans that include daycare 
bene fits . 

Guidelines for Childcare Legislation 

In February 1988, the NAM reaffirmed its commiftment to 
encouraging employers to address what has become an increasingly 
significant concern for working parents: finding quality 
childcare at an affordable price. 

The NAM has not endorsed a specific legislative measure, but 
included m its February 1986 statement on childcare legislation 
a list of conceptual guidelines which ve strongly commend to the 
drafters of federal childcare initiatives: 
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-riexibil y for employers adapting to the changing needs of 

the workplace; 
-Decision-male j focused at the local level; 
-Maximum participation and cooperation between employers, 

employees and communities; 
-Addressing liability concerns associated with childcare; 

and 

-The realities of federal budgetary constraints. 

Of paramount significance to any federal legislative 
proposal addressing chi.dcare is the recognition that employers 
must continue to have the flexibility that enables them to 
etticientiy respond to the benefit requirements of their own 
wo-kforce, be it direct o: indirect childcare assistance or none 
at all. For example, at one point in tnuc a workforce may be 
comprised of older workers who have no need for a childcare 
benefit option, but five years later employee turnover may yield 
a younger workforce with a preference for childcare benefits. Any 
legislative mandate of a childcare bei . "it would be strongly 
opposed by the NAM. 

Because childcare needs vary from state to state and even 
community to community, the NAM believes that decision-making on 
program specifics should be centered at the local level wnere 
officials will have a first-hand knowledge of childcare needs. 
The involvement ,ind cooperation among all eiitities 
concerned, i.e., employers, employees, community groups and local 
government, is also fundamental in achieving a successful 
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childcare program and should be encouraged in »r./ federal m^^sure 
intended to enhance daycai^e. This ''bottom-up approach'' would 
maximize input ftom those most affected by child care policies — 
parent and child. (A national regulatory scheme would ignore 
regional variations in childcare requirements and the nam does 
not support comprehensive federal regulations to standardize all 
daycare prcviders. ) 

Liability exposure and difficulty in obtaining affordable 
insurance coverage are frequently cited by companies as obstacles 
to implementing any type of childcare assistance for employeec. 
These concerns must be addressed in any federal childcare measure 
that seeks to encourage greater private sector participation in 
meeting chilcare needs. One example, included in a pending 
proposal, provides for limited tort reform for childcare 
providers and would defray insurance costs with a liability pool. 

In conjunction with any effort to address employers' 
liability concerns, the business community should be educated on 
the various childcare assistance options available in addition to 
on-site childcare. Smell compc.iies in particular are much more 
likely to offer childcare benefits if the liability concern is 
lessened. Some in-house company surveys have even shown that 
employees preferred other arrangements or options instead of 
childcare at their worksites. Alternatives include employer 
provided childcare vouchers or subsidies, discounts, or salary 
reduc^-ion plans which allow parents their choice of childcare 
arrangements. Some erflployers are electing to support or sponsor 
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cowiunity programs which thexr employees could use. 



Current Federal Programs 

Federal childcare legislation must also be guided by the 
reality of budget constraints, which militate in favor of an 
examination of existing federal programs and their effectiveness 
before embarking on nev programs. Almost $7 billion in federal 
spending goes to childcare and related services, including H-ad 
Start. Tax credits, exclusions, and deductions account for $4 
billion out of the approximately $7 billion in federal spending 
on childcare. The sing'e greatest source of federal support is 
the Child and Dependent Care tax credit, estimated at about $3 
billion, and available only to those required to pay income tax. 
Lost revenue from this credit has tripled over the past six 
years. Workinc oarents may also exclude from their income a 
certain amount for employer provided childcare assistance. 
Combined with other deductions available for childcare, this 
totals approximately $1 billion. 

Federal spending for the Head Start program is currently 
$1.2 billion, up from $735 million in 1980. Additional federal 
spending includes the Social Service Block Grant under Title XX 
of the social Security Act, allowing states to direct funds to 
various social services; and the Jobs Training Partn-jrship Act 
programs providing training for daycare providers. 

Department of Labor estimates show that with the t4 billion 
af federal childcare assistance being taken in the form of tax 
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credits and deductions, low income families v-ho do not pay taxes 
receive perhaps half (maybe less) of all federal childcare 
dollars. A thorough review of how these federal dollars are being 
spent, and uhether existing federal programs are effectively 
meeting childcare needs to th» extent possible, would allow for a 
federal childcare initiative to have maximum impact by targetting 
♦ pecif ic nroups or needs. 

Corporate Response 

Tn assessing the childcare issue, it is important to note 
that although only 3300 corporations offer childcare assistance 
programs, this numh«r reflects a dramatic increase from ten years 
ago when only about 100 firms provided comparable assistance. Of 
significance is the fact that this growth in childcare programs 
preceded the availability of any hard d'-ca establishing the 
cost-ef f ecti venwss of providing childcare assistance. 

A recent Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) survey (conducted 
over Che summer of 1987 ) measured r*-Hdcare benefits in business 
establishments with moire than ten employees. Not surprisingly, 
the BL?5 found that large establishments are much more li' ' to 
offer childcare benefits, with 5 percent of firms over 250 
employei^s sponsoring daycare centers and 9 percent assisting with 
childcare expenses. Overall, Z percent of companies provide 
employees with on- or off-site childcare and an additional 13 
percent directly address childcare needs by assisting with 
expenses (3 percent); providing information and referral (5 
percent); or counselling services (5 percent). Flexible work 
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scheduling is the predominant means of accommodating employees 
with 61 percent of companies offering at least on^ of the 
following options: flexible leave, 30b sharing, or flexitime. 

Conclusion 

The NAM believes there is no single program or incentive 
that will be an effective solution for all parents or business 
operations. Statistics indicate a growing trend on the part of 
companies to address the childcare needs of their employees. 
Education will play an important role in ensurin" greater 
availability of quality childcare. The more knowledgeable the 
business community becomes as to the wide array of options 
available to assist employees with child care, the easier it v^ll 
be for companies to address childcare requirements with creative 
and innovative solutions- 

The NAM will continue to work with its member companies to 
explore how business can play an active role in assisting parents 
wih daycare needs. We urge Congress, just as we urge employers, 
to review ^ broad range of diverse approaches as it seeks to 
provide assistance in support of working parents who require 
childcare. 
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PISABILin IBSOUICE COISOLTARTS 



May 3 ,1988 



13 Wudan Drivt 

Hiatkaa. NastackmiU •2143 

UI7I 749'HI6 



House Education and Labor Sub>CommiUee on Human Resources 
320 Cannon Office Building 
Washington, DC 20:^14 



Dear Chairman. 

If it please the committee, I request my written testimony be entered into the 
record I believe there is a different and very important perspective to add to the 
debate on the ABC bill and hope you viU consider this testimony vhich. necessarily is a 
bit technical in nature I submit this testimony out of concern for the situation ol 
special needs children and the significant problems this bill generates 

I would like to pmntoutatthe outset that "special needs" or "handicapped " 
children as defined under federal statute (" Education for all Handicapped ' ) are not 
merely the multi-handicapped children in wheelchairs we so often envision when the 
subject arises They include all children with any special, educationally-related needs 
This covers a very wide range of disabilities and needs both in description and seventy 

Since the government will not be able to discriminate, there will have to be 
legislation. "Day Care for all Handicapped ' which will include ail children with any 
special care-related needs The purpose of this testimony is to relate the problems we 
are facing in special education as relate to the problems certainly to arise in day care 

DRC advocates for children with mild to moderate special needs under federal 
and state special education statutes We are non-profit volunteering most of our 
services pro bono to families who could otherwise not afford advocacy for their 
children We are independent, not connected with any care-giving or other 
institutions whatsoever Most of our clients are minority Although we do not handle 
severe and multi- handicapped cases we ^^tp veil acquainted with the educational and 
day care situation of children with various levels of special needs It is unfortunate but 
advocacy isessent:al in moft cases to ensure the child will receive thatto wbich he is 
entitled Pnvate, voljntary organizations such as the Federation for Children with 
Special needs trains parents to advocate for their own children All of us however 
only reach a comparative few 

Care for children with special needs outside the home falls into two categories 
Eujcationallv-reUtjd intervention which is mandated and publicly supported (special 
education, early-childhood intervention) and day care If parents need day care 
outside of whatever euucationally-related services they may be receiving because they 
work or need respite the amount of day care needed will depend on the parents 
schedule and the amount of time the child spends in the special education setting if 
any Not all children vnh special care needs have special education needs and qualify 
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fnr *^ h"!. °" '"f'.'*' Of "fly Childhood mtervention }tv qualify 

for extended dav or institutionalized cire The child's special needs must direcUy 
affect education m order to qualify for mandated inlerveiuon or senrTces Therefore a 
iXruon"' "'^ ""'"'fy need'sp1^iredu«t!J:'°" ' 

All parents of special needs children face parucular problems in obiainini 

oSL^f'tTK '^'"'^ home iTtiley So notVork 
ou«ide the home they may require support services and respite such as specialued 
part-time or occasional day care The problems in finding appropriate educauonal 
S^tlT^fr' I'li""" Ld decrees of ne^ varj 
? ^ 7h i^' '".""^ neel <lay care veil beyond the age normally 
required It can be very difficult to find anyone to care for such children especially 
tnose vho have communi'"**"^- - .v^pwi—./ 
^**«« v«4 V ^wiupunenis 

There is adcrlh of special day care, special prc-schools, regular pre-schools 
which accept any special needs children, and special after-school day care other than 
fami y day care, privately hired care-givers at home or family members Thus the 
problem is finding appropriate pre-school and school educauonal placement as veJl as 
day care The lack of appropriate educaUon opportunity for children vith special 
needs, pre-school as veil as school-age. is a problem vhich should be addressed and 
solved and cer^inly should have a higher priority than day care Federal and sute 
legislauon mandaUng appropriate educaUon vas only astart The reality is another 
fTrL r ^\n^ «*-»o"f»y concerned that the f^-^eral government is considering 
day care funding before it has even approached satisfactory funding of special 
education One may well wonder hov the federal government can consideV funding day 
care at a when the condition of educaUon naUonally is so criUcal LocalUies are t^in c 
inancially crushed by the cost of mandated special educaUon which leaves less and 
less for regular educauon The answer is certainl/ not to stop educating special needs 
children The answer may at this ume not be to divert funds to day care either 

Funding IS ,ust one issue There is a lack of u-aincd and qualified special care- 
givers and teachers There is a lack of facilities and providers especially in non-urban 
areas 1 here is a lack of competent evaluators. physical and occupauonal therapists, 
andall the other support services To say that some special needs children fall 

tJ^'^'V' l^! P°"^^*^« through gaping holes in 

the system This fact is supported by a great deal of evidence which I will not at this 
time recite sin ce the focus is day care The point is that the problems remaining 
uns<.lved in special educauon are indicative of the problems we will face in providing 
day care to sper lal needs children Much of "special education " today is mereb 
warehousing with some auractive window dressing The exceptions are n.ubie . ud 
serve to expose the rest The latest knowledge regarding what works in spe'iaf 
education is not being widely applied The long-term results of this failure are .-reaier 
dependency and expenditure, higher incidence of sociopathic behaviors in 
inappropriately treated ciiildren the wasting of potenual and human misery TL^ 
bottom line is. day care (unless specifically designed as a benefit to the child) is for the 
convenience and someUmes necessity of the parents Special education is a right for 
c hiidren and a necessity for society It is also moral imperative 

Although the lack of ^appropriate education for special needs children is a 
problem, the lack of day care for special needs children isn t as great a problem 1 he 
lack of special day care is due in large part to lack of demand and/or the 
inappropnaieness and cost ineffectiveness of group day care for that population 
especially in the early years of life It can be inappropriate as these children require a 
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high degree of individualized and specialized care and attention I am not referring to 
a play group or other part-time group interaction which is entered into specifically for 
the benefit of the child 

Under ABC parents will receive no help unless they turn their child over to a 
public or non-profit group day care center The essenUal quesUon is what if such a 
setung is inappropriate for a child^ And vfcal provision is there for families who can 
not find an appropriate "center" for their special needs child given a group setting is 
appropriate^ What is to be done for those children vho are best not insUtuUonalized. 
who are best cared for by their parents^ The combination of excellent special 
education woriing with loving parcnt/nurtur**^ »>- r?!"?* bf'*?**!':!^! ''?r?necial 
needs children Yet under ABC parents will be penalized financially for not 
instituuonaliZing in centers, whether full or part time, as that is the only way to 
receive help 

Day care is care to JocopMrenUs. in place of parents It is easily distingLished 
from education or "school " The objective is not specifically "education ' but physical 
care But what of nurturing, affection, interaction / socialization and training ^ ABC 
reflects an empty and superficial euphemism "day care " The educational emphasis in 
ABC IS certainly not appropriate for all children as it implies a formal attempt at early 
childhood "education " It doe3 nc: follow that because disadvantaged children benefit 
from learning-readiness intervention ALL children benefit from formal "educational ' 
intervention There is ample evidence to suggest the opposite If ABC mandates an 
educational component or emphasis, what will be done about special needs children 
who wonld require special programs as the center's program is inappropriate? And 
what of children whose families educational and child development philosophy differs 
from that promulgated by the bill or the available day care center? 

Since nationally, about 13% of the student population is designated special 
needs' and receives special education services (the figure is climbing higher with 
earlier identification and parental awareness), we can get a notion of what we will 
have to provide in terms of specialized day care Since the school population served by 
special education only in eludes those who qualify under the education definition we 
can expect the special day care number to be much higher as it will include ALL special 
care not )ust that which is educationally related Children who require particular 
behavioral approaches will have to be serviced Now they are simply not accepted or 
expelled from day care or pre-school 

How Will the government determine who will need or qualify for special day 
care and the description of that care? Appropriate placement in all cases involves such 
factors as identification of children with needs, evaluation, determination developing 
the child s individualized education (or care) plan including description of setting 
(environment, student/teacher or care-giver/child ratio), peer group appertainent 
services required, teaching/care- giving style or method vs the child s need, specific 
training of providers, location, opportunity for appropriate degree of "mainstreaming 
or interaction with 'normal " children, and length of service It is impossible to give a 
fair degree of detAil here but suffice it to say the process is complicated, expensive and 
very difficult for parents, children and providers It would require a bureaucracy to 
handle the process including appeals and due process and resolve confhctsor 
disagreements between parents and centers over issues ranging from education and 
discipline to toilet training 

We have followed the testimony during the committee hearings We did not 
hear any testimony regarding the day care of special needs children The bill ignores 
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the problem, isso simplisuc in iis approach to th. care nf rh.M,.. ■ 
adopted in its current form vill create Wdsh.n rht^! 0/ childrer m fieneral that if 
l.t.«aUon and its flaws a^?fuU cos recog^^Vto 7^^" "i^"'!"?^"' 
* right but fails to address the problems fn^olemi^,. tu" «'f"'S'»es day care as 
greatly »hiJe actually resulunVin a r^.n fh^.n? i**,'"" 
special needs childreyifdoes?h° by iT^C cio" 

vhich may be most appropriate for a child The h-n J;„ ^ I'm'fng access to that 
vho qualify for institutional^t on „r n,r. li ° "f '^'»,ldren 

the family L the child's (LdTrsrbe'sUntire'sf'''"'""' "V 

than ln^^^:trors'i"^rhVm^^r:1t'h1:^^^^^^^^^ 

reSrrSr^a'^^^^^^^^^ 
c^tr^'il^TfZ=^^^^^^^ 

outside of a non-profit or pubhc gro" p c'nt^r ^ ""'"^ S'^"" 

vhich ^'oSw d'^fullTfraf^ay carT^u^ "'"^ P"'""'""" 

funding or not aV, pYren^U^oT^Vh^alti^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

p ^^^yzr^otESSSHr ^ ' 

expression or even motivation ^'"PP'"** religious hfe-style 

Lacking also is the recogniticn that relicious belipf ««^..^o ^ 
cou d in any way b'* nf actual ho«of.. ^ r^"^»o"* Deiiei, practice or e>- -ession 

lu auj way D^; 01 aciuai Denelit to or enhance the lives nfthp ^k.iHi... n 
anyone doubt the desperate need all rh.lrfrpn ho../f ^ V childreii Does 

with special needs ' Or thrsSnialnuah ''""'"^ '""'^ especially children 

r-ason but I believe the sp.rit of our Constitution h is bec^se there are uch' 
individuals m many religious faiths that ther any,vV i,M i ^"^'^ 

atrr'"^''^^\''f4"*'' '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Philanthropies Catholic Chanties and many other examples 
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The alternative is for federal, state and local sovernmentsto pick up the entire 
tab for the day care of ALL special needs children regardless of degree of special need 
or qualifymg under statutes for special educauon at the going rate vilhout the 
generous contribution of religious persons, orgaaoations and institutions The 
government could not duplicate however the humanity of these persons by replacing 
them vith merely salaried e'jiployees The salaries, if thai is the motivation, vould 
have to be substantial indeed iJf sufficient providers could be found In any event ve 
can not buy vhatour current care-givers offer in terms of love, concern, and 
conviction There are some children vho are so afflicted and require such a level of 
difficult care that it vould be impossible to find persons to care for them at all if it vere 
not for the fewho are motivated by higher concerns 

I vould also like to point out that all children but especially special needs 
children benefit from and often require aday care situation vhich closely replicates 
the home situation For instance, a child vho requires patterning and behavior 
modification should receive such intervention similar to the home style In this vay 
the child learns behaviors, relates to his home life and carries over familiar practices 
and behaviors Itvould be not only unfair to the child and family to deny iheL. 
right to patl«rn the child according to their individual pracUce, often based on belief 
butconfusiAg and detrimental to the child to do otherwise Therefore parents should 
be encouraged to, not prevented from obtaining day care services according to its 
Similarity vilh home style To choose day care based solely on clinical pediatric and 
pedagogical criteria ignoring setting, teaching/care-giving style and practice and 
Similarity vith family is counter to all current professional research and thinking and 
common sense 

Certainly, many of the issues raised for speci' >ds children could be applied 
to all children In fact, it has been said that ALL chilw -a are special and have special 
needs We con cur The attention afforded the care and education of special needs 
children, the research and practice has served to enhance the understanding of the 
needs of all children The fb** . tn thi. bill as applied to special needs children should 
point out the flaws as applied to all children However, as the needs of special chiidren 
are magnified so are the flaws in this bill The essential flaw i:; the notion that by 
funding one particular type of day care (public or non-profit group centers) we can 
meet the needs of all or even a majority of children and their parents This simplistic 
notion reqi ires the attempt to fit all children into round holes even though some may 
be square pegs Those who can not be molded to fit are simply tossed out The result is 
uniformity, conformity, mediocrity, lack of pluralism, diversity of e^nnicity. belief, 
practice and though ^ and intolerance for individual differences Atiz population of 
discounted misfit .utsiders 

Special education legislation, indeed all legislation regarding persons with 
disabilities and special needs, minorities ana persons sijbject to intolerance and 
discrimination has led to the structure of tne system being modified to meet the needs 
of such persons and allowing such persons free access to all public life The ABC bill 
goes in the opposite direction of public justice All those who would not want to 
economically disadvantaged, required to finance day care for themselves, pay taxes for 
others while others are publicly financed, would have to conform to the rigid and 
simplistic criteria and provisions of lhi» bill as implemented at the local level As has 
been pointed out. this applies to all considerations in chocsius c^r? w /oca parentis for 
children, cultural, ethnic, pedagogical philosophical, ;>'S>'chological. emotional 
religious, environmental and simply parental convenience and preference This is a 
replay of the historical Situation in regular education which we are so desperately 
trying to rectify However, it is far more profound as we are not simply dealin g with 
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tuendaace at ta eductUonal insutuuon for 6 iour s per dav ISO davs n,.r v«r w 
group day ca'-e ce-it*r< onlv ..n. ^'^^^^ parenb vilh suie-supporied 

appropriate day care for th^ ch.Tdre^ P""""*" " 

When considering legislation vhich profoundly affects children ve can nnt 
co^^^^TrT°"'' SU.1C, waiting in^.mbo for m.sJkelu 

F^r[^ r "Penence the effects of those misUkes and develop aTcord^nsly 

Furthermore, in creaUng a nev infrastructure and di<=n.Mtlm« liVeiistm. ^nL 
systems, correcting essenUal errors is difficult if not imp^^i^lS If fede^" 

?eou??fh ' T f"""'"" I'd'slwion whirein ac ess W ^^care 

requires the abridgement of fundamental rights (free exercise Mlf deSrminl.?^ 

PA"f,f' P"™«»"^" «> on), the government shLld re^r Jot en" u"g such 
= JJp*;^b7e"m1rarl^^^^^^^^^^^ 

attempted to convey The mechanisms have been described such « tS?^,l h , 
cred.;.andlheencouragemcntofpublicJy-providedlT^^^^^^^^ 

r«hnn fT" '° " " ""l <« "-edits alone would notTaiuate 

creauon of day care options Contrary to popular prejudice minor ty^w^nu are « 
r,vin fh"" ""ks sound choices for their children as nin minor^ f^J e" 

orTack^f ZZT^' ^"7 f PO^'^f'^ation from above. ^JTniism 

or lack of right to choose what is m their children's best interest t-^ernaiism. 



Sincerely, 



Susan J Marshall 
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THE CARS OF "B" 



The followiDC IS a brief case history to demonstrate the problems 
which will be encountered if the ABC bill is enacted as written, without 
parents haviDg the option of choosing day care which is appropriate for 
their child and family. We chose a case of a child with slight special 
needt to demonstrate that problems will not only arise from children with 
profound needs. 

"B" could not easily be left with care-givers, even those who were 
faailiar with the chilu and who were consistent aad regular over a long 
period cf time. The difficulty began a about age 1^ months and continued 
through 5 years of age. Every seperation, regardless of how brief was a 
traumatic experience for mother, child, and care-giver. Often the parent 
had to be called back as the child's state elevated into hysteria, 

"B" vas placed in pre-school at age 3 1/2, There was some doubt as 
to whether he ?ould renain as he was not fully toilet trained, a require- 
ment at all pre-schools. The program was a 3-morning per week play school. 

Situations arose such as the child running out of the school attemptins 
to seek the mother. He did not consistently cooperate, preferrme to play 
during "quiet tine," talk and play during "story tine," and run rather wild 
durine "free play" periods. He did not want to paint or draw, learn how to 
write his naoe, and generally wanted to "do his owa thing." 

It was doubtful "B" would be allowed to renain at the school. How- 
ever, the parents were willing to parti'»ipate in the daily program, helping 
"B" to adjust. This did not allow the parents to use day care (pre-school) 
in the manner intended. The following year was not much better. At U years 
of age, he went into a 5-norning program. The first year there were 11 
children to one teacher and an aide plus the parent. The secondyear there 
were l6 children, and aide and the parent. Other parents were participating 
and they were able to take turns assisting the several children in the school 
needing individual attention. The school was a non-profit cooperative pre- 
school , 

Although "B's" problems interfered with the parent's plans and his 
"behaviors" were not well adapted, he was not the onlv child having similRi 
difficulties so the parents and providers (all certified teachers directed by 
a bead teacher with a graduate degree in earl/ childhood education) did .lot 
see his problems as something which needed other professional intervention. 
"3's" hoDe was structured, he came fron an upper-income intac*- lamily with 
experienced parenting and there was no indication his problems v/ere environ- 
mental or parent 1. jenerally everyone thought he would grow out o' it. 

It was discovered sonewhat later that " -" had a neurological condition 
which affected both his motor skills and perception and therefore his be- 
haviors. He was quite bright and that masked what would have been noted as 
difficulties in a child not so gifted. Later, ne was placed in a small, 
structured learning enviornment in a program which nrtched both his motor/ 
neurological needs and Cognitive abilities. This program was piivate and 
expensive. There was no such progran available in public schools. He con- 
tinued in this program and did very well with only slight problems. The 
pre-school setting was inappropriate and probably detrimental. It lacked 
the structure and other interventions he required. However, to appropriate 
program would have been available an/way. He would have been better-off 
at home in a one -jn-one situation with less stinulation. 
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The town of Milton. MA is considering zonine ordinances cmtrollmg 
family day care providers. Tnere 13 concern that such regulations would 
lead to fewer providers. A letter to the re^jiona newspaper g.ves insight 
as to the desireabiUty of family day care. 'lany parents prefer to place 
their children with families rather than crour centers as th.y can choose 
a family vhich closelj replicates their own hcne life, beliefs, style, and 
pr&ctic e . 



Day care issue V> i \ 

Am a parBot of pra-tchool ckihfatc tnd u 
aducator I M comptlkd |o addraM tht 
priMot hom* diy cart quwOoa lAl^ It 
Miflf imad in MJton. ~ .^^^'^i^U 

It hM bwa documMtod that wwm cha 
dren n— d tha wcuntv. low and mra 
•nviroamant wliicft ii.Pto»* lld to ^H"^, 
cMtt in oriir In UmaT *^ Umr^ 
totcoUaL Maqypamitiaf* ■e W Dc ki nt 



Milton 

txpaodiDC ly pidayy aad not Umttioi it! 
OuT^ciuidrta an our fudin tut ifaMnfi {\m 

KATHLEEN NEWMAN BAm 
Milton ' ^ ' - 



"ron the Patriot Ledger May 1*, 1988 
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CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BRGADCAS-^ING 



Donald E Lcdwii? 

President and 

Chief Executive Officer 

Nay 10, 1988 



Honorable Dale E. Klldee 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Human Resources 

CoRinUtee on Education & Labor 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, D,C, 20515 



Dear Mr, Chairman: 

It has come to my attention that the Subgommntee on Human Resources 
conducted a hearing on the Issue of child care on April 21, 1988. I wcjld 
like to offer for inclusion in the record of your hearing a description of a 
major new effort launched by the Corporation for Public Broadcasting and the 
public broadcasting industry to focus attention on the critical need for 
affordable, quality child care in America. 



The Public Television Outreach Alliance (PTOA), which is funded by CPB. is 
one of the most successful public service awareness projects ever developed 
by public broadcasting. The objective of PlOA is to provide the research, 
leadership, compelling programming, and the support materials that enable 
American public television stations to conduct locally each year one or two 
outreach '■ampaigns directed against major social problems facing this 
country. Previous camaigns have dealt with issues such ^s substance abuse, 
illiteracy and AIDS. 



This year, public television stations voted child care as their top choice 
for the next outreach project topic to be produced by the Public Television 
Outreach Alliance. In response. PTOA announced CHILD CARE AMERICA, a 
national multi-media campaign. CHILD CARE AMERICA underscores what any 
young family with two parents working outside the home, and single parents 
raising children already know: affordable, quality child care for preschool 
children can be difficult, if not impossible to find. 



nil IMh Street NW 
Wjshiniiton D(. JU)^ 



PUBLIC TELEVISION OUTREACH ALLIANCE 



CHILD CARE AMERICA 
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President Reagan designated April JO-16, 1988 as the "Week of the Young 
Child " PTOA, PBS and the National Association for Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC), worked in conjunction to plan an array of original events, 
using public television programs, public radio programs and local and 
national documentaries in an unprecedented effort to educate communities on 
the issue and to help them focus on solutions. The campaign was initiated 
by the documentary "Who Cares F«. ' The Children'," hosted by Rhea Pearlman 
(star of the television show "Cheers'"), which dired nationwide on PBS on 
Apnl 13. The one-hour special defined the urgent child care dilemma and 
showcased some of the most innovative and successful solutions around the 
country to providing quality child care 

PBS, togeth'^r with local public broadcasting stations, expanded the 
recognition of CHILD CARE AMERICA'S national awareness and community 
outreach campaign with special programs and segments, on a national basis, 
that explored the child care issue. A sample list has been enclosed. 

Further, many local public television stations produced documentaries that 
focused on the need for quality child care in their communities ai.d offered 
examples of various solutions that have been developed These local 
programs also provided needed information on child care referral services, 
support groups, local coalitions and related outreach projects As examples 
of local programs, copies of "Paid to Care," which covered the Washington 
Metro area, and "Child Care Crisis A Maryland Report," have been provided 



CHILD CARE AMERICA BUSINESS TELECONFERENCE 

Following the success of "Who Cares For The Children?," the American Express 
Company joined with PTOA and public broadcasting stations nationwide to 
underwrite a national business teleconference, on April J4th, during the 
"The Week of uhe Young Child' to brief executives on the critical need for 
child care options for employees The one-hour teleconference focused on 
the different child care considerations facing employers today, such as 
financing, facility Ij^ations (on-site or off-site), time-sharing and of 
course, the benefits of child care to the company in terms of lower 
absenteeism and hig.*-er productivity among employees. Businesses and public 
television stations around the country joined toqeth^r to take telephone 
calls, hold discussion 9*-oups and answer hot-line questions following the 
special Additionally, many public television stations recorded the 
teleconference to be used in upcoming community events A video copy of the 
teleconfe'^ence has been provided 
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CHILD CARE AMERICA - PROJECT GUIDELINES 



Realizing that generating awareness of the child care shortage crisis is 
only the beginning of the search for solutions, PTOA, with CPB support, 
produced a resource guide en'dtled, "CHILD CARE AMERICA: Project Guidelines 
and Resources for Community Organization and Outreach Activities " This 
book IS designed to help individuals plan activities and events that: 

0 increase awareness of the importance of quality child care 
through community activities and public television 
progra ning, 

0 increase coflmunity involvement in child care issues through 
the formation of formal and informal local groups and 
coalitions, and 

0 fester continued involvement on the part of the community to 
aJdress child care problems and find local solutions. 

These guidelines provide information on building a child care coalition and 
giving it power, providing infonnation with which to address biisinessci and 
the community, and involving minorities, also included is a list of national 
organizations and supplemental CHILD CARE AMERICA promotional material. 

Honorable Dale E Kildee 
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To complement the CHILD CARE AMERICA project, CPB implemented a new 
lifesaving public service campaign through Us information and activities 
booklet. "What If Tm Home Alone? Your Family's Guide to Home and Personal 
Safety Skills,* along with public service spots for commercial radio. 

Recogr.izing the need to prepare "latchkey" children, who are among the 
fastest growing segment of this country's schcol-age population, for 
possible emergency situations and to give them important safety information, 
CPB publishes and distributes the 16-page booklet. The booklet lets 
children and parents review together safety concerns and measures, such as* 

0 how to get home frun school safely, 

0 how to escape from a fire. 



"WHAT IF PM HOME ALONE?' 
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0 how to dpal with strangers who knock on the door or call rn 
the teV vne, 

0 how to t.'eat minor cuts, burns, nosebleeds, and 

0 how to put their time alone to best use 

The booklet also contains a letter to parents suggesting steps they can take 
to make their home safer, along with a form for emergency and other 
telephone numbers. The response rate to the booklet has been tremendous 
More than 4,600 orders for the booklet have been received in the first month 
of distribution 

CORPORATE RESPONSE 

In recognition of the value of public television's CHILD CA'^E AMERICA 
project, two corporations have awarded grants to CHILD CARE AMERICA to fund 
continuing community putrc.ch activities on the child care issue. The Ford 
Foundation aw?-' d $50,000, which will be divided into five grants and 
offered to public television stations on a competitive basis The grants, 
will be awarded to outreach activity programs that are oriented towards 
improving the quality of child care for low-income or minority populations 

Secondly, the American Express Company awarded grants, of $9,000 each, to 
eight public television stations to increase business involvement in 
improving child care Each station will conduct information and education 
campaigns to enhance the effectiveness of existing business and child care 
networks Many of them will also develop special productions for use by 
ccmmunity child care agencies in presentations to businesses at 
station-sponsored child care forums, 

SUMMARY 

The Public Television Outreach Alliance campaign on child care is but one of 
the many ways local public television stations around the country provide 
vital information on issues of pressing concern to local communities The 
powerful combination of video communication and organized local commitment, 
which has been united m the Public Television Outreach Alliancp, will 
continue to provide these important informational and organizationil 
resources to address other pressing issues facing our communities These 
efforts are only the beginning of public broadcasting's commitment to 
enhancing public awareness of the naed for affordable, '^/(^•litv child care 
This powerful combination of broadcasting and community involvement ,: 
unique to puulic broadcasting and is consistent with CPB's mission to intjrn 
and educate Americans 
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I will be happy to keep the Subcommittee apprised of any additional steps in 
the child care campaign that the public broadcasting industry implements 

Thank you for the Congressional attention you are focusing on this serious 
probem facing America today, and for allowing CPB to inform the Subcommittee 
its views and commitment to the issue of child care 

Sincerely, 



Donald E Ledwig 
President and 
Chief Executive Officer 

Enclosures 



** Additional materi.ils subritltiJ fnr thu re^or 1 aif r^tJinC'l in the 
Subcomi.attfo' s files rht'\ mend*. vidL\^ t.isst'tti ^upn's o*' 
"< 'Id (art (risi^ A Mar\land Hvport" , "I'aid tv) ( iri", "iVhn ( .irt-, 
for the CluldrLi. , and a "(hihUare l^Rnor*'' fiu f 
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